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MAGNET SCHOOL ASSISTANCE/IMPACT AID 
PROGRAM 



THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1987 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:03 a.m., in room 
430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Claiborne Pell (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Pell, Kennedy, Stafford, and Mikulski. 

Also present: Senators Moynihan, Lautenberg, and Exon, and 
Congresswoman Slaughter. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR PELL 

Senator Pell. The Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Hu- 
manities will come to order. 

This morning's hsaring is to examine two programs which we 
intend to reauthorize as part of an omnibus elementary and sec- 
ondary education reauthorization bill. These two programs are, 
first, the Magnet School Assistance Program and, secondly, the 
Impact Aid Program. 

As we examine proposals to reauthorize the Magnet School As- 
sistance Program, we are very honored to be joined this morning 
by Senator Moynihan. Senator Moynihan was one of the principal 
architects of this program, along with Senator Eagleton, when it 
was first authorized in 1985, and we will also have the great pleas- 
ure to welcome Senator Lautenberg and Congresdwoman Slaughter 
when they arrive. 

So I would ask that the balance of my statement be inserted in 
the record, and turn to the ranking member. 

It is also a great pleasure to have Senator Lautenberg and Con- 
gresswoman Slaughter, both of whom represent school districts 
that are working very hard hard to meet their desegregation goals. 

Finally, but of utmost importance, is the testimony of our wit- 
ness from Providence, Rhode Island. Dr. Robert Broolcs is the direc- 
tor of Magnet Schools in Providence, and I am very grateful to him 
for coming to Washington to testify on his highly successful pro- 
grams. 

During the second portion of this morning's hearing, we will be 
considering the reauthorization of Impact Aid. Impact Aid provides 
important assistance to school districts that assume unusual finan- 
cial burdens because of activities by the federal government in 

(1) 
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their area. For example, in my home State of Rhode Island, nearly 
6,000 students from federally connected families are educated in 
our classrooms. These students' parents either live or work on fed- 
eral lane!, thus reducing the local property tax revenues available 
to the schools. 

The panel we will hear from today represents a broad cross-sec- 
tion of those who benefit from the Impact Aid Program. I would 
like to commtnd the efforts of the National Association of Federal- 
ly Impacted Schools for their efforts to forge a consensus proposal 
on how to best distribute the limited resources available under this 
program. I will be introducting a bill based upon their proposal 
shortly, so that my colleagues in the Senate can give their measure 
careful consideration. I understand that several members of today's 
panel will be addressing this initiative. I look forward to hearing 
your review of this reauthorization plan as well as any other in- 
sights you might provide us on the Impact Aid Program. 

Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I join in welcoming our friends and distinguished colleagues, es- 
pecially Senator Moynihan, Senator Lautenberg and Congresswom- 
an Slaughter, and I am pleased that the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, Arts and Humanities reconvenes to discuss reauthorization of 
title VII of the Education for Economic Security Act, the Magnet 
Schools Assistance Program, and Public Law 81-815, the Impact 
Aid Programs. 

The Members of this Subcommittee have worked very closely 
over the past months to gather concerns and comments on the ele- 
mentary and secondary education programs which will be reau- 
thorized over this next year. We look forward to hearing testimony 
today on these two important programs. I am very pleased to be 
here and prepared to listen to our friend and distinguished col- 
league, Senator Moynihan. 

Senator Pell. Welcome, Representative Slaughter. Senator Moy- 
nihan, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL PATRICK MOYNIHAN, A U.S. 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator Moynihan. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I 
would ask be placed in the record. 
Senator Pell. It will be without objection. 

Senator Moynihan. My colleague and friend from Rochester, I 
would like to speak very briefly about this program and the legisla- 
tion that you have before you. 

First to say how encouraging it is that you, sir, and four other 
members of this Subcommittee are cosponsors and, as you pro- 
claim, your purpose for this meeting is to proceed with this legisla- 
tion. 

A bit of history, if 1 may do so, sir. Yesterday, as you, of course, 
recall, you had Secretary of State Shultz in for a meeting with the 
members of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and in some con- 
text he mentioned the efforts that took place in the spring of 1970, 
that he was involved with, and which I was involved with to deal 
with the problem that the Brown v. Board of Education decision, 
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which had been the law of the land for 15 years and had not yet 
been complied with. Something of a constitutional crisis was 
emeiiging m this land, and under President Nixon the decision was 
made that something had to be done. 

Indeed, starting in the spring of 1970, a succession of meetings 
was held in the White House with committees from each of the 
States that were affected directly by the legal segregation, illegal 
but sanctioned in law and, indeed, in August of 1970, that whole 
edifice collapsed. 

But one of the conditions that we understood at the time is that 
if communities, and many of them not especially prosperous com- 
munities, were to take on the large undertaking of changing an 
educational system that had been in piece from the beginning, and 
do so at the behest and direction of the Federal Government, the 
Federal Government had some responsibility to help with the proc- 
ess. That was proposed in a Presidential statement in the spring of 
1970, a simple proposition that communities desegregating their 
schools had special needs for classrooms, facilities, teachers, teach- 
er training, and the Nation should help meet those needs. 

From this came the basic program for, among other things, the 
establishment of magnet schools. That was successful in its early 
years, and that great transformation in the South did take place. 
Then the issue arose in the North. Magnet schools were in the 
North a particularly attractive phenomenon because the North was 
not characterized by institutional segregation but by neighborhood 
segregation. They were not two dual school systems, but they 
might as well have been since there was a dual set of neighbor- 
hoods. Magnet schools in the City of Buffalo, as in the City of Roch- 
ester, were devices to bring people from different neighborhoods to 
the same school, a problem as real in terms of segregation as ever 
the dual systems of the South had been. 

And, Mr. Chairman, Senator Stafford, they have worked. They 
have that singular attraction which has proven itself through all 
the years of our history for American families, the proposition that 
there is a better education available at this place. And I think the 
evidence is that the education has been good. The market test has 
been met. These schools are subscribed and oversubscribed. 

When we folded this program into the block grants 

Senator Pell. The Intelligence Committee did that. 

Senator Lautenberg. They are listening. 

Senator Moynihan. We have had more than a few interruptions 
m the path of school desegregation in this country, and we are not 
going to let it bother us. 

When we created the block grants, these monies disappeared, 
and that is why Senator Eagleton and I and others moved to rees- 
tablish this as a unique, discreet program because these experi- 
ments which were working at the level they were intended to 
work. The success was defined— do black and white students come 
together in one school where they happen to be, where they choose 
to be, and the answer is that has happened. 

I think the educational achievement levels are surely at some 
level successful as well or they wouldn't continue to so attract. We 
wanted to have discreet funds for these programs carrying out Fed- 
eral mandates. We reestablished the program in 1984, the first edu- 
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cational legislation in this decade. You and Senator Stafford are re- 
sponsible for it, and the first day of the Congress, I introduced S. 38 
to continue and to increase funding. I would hope that it may be 
considered by you. 

I would say one more thing, that is, that in the North the condi- 
tion of school integration now shows no real progress from 20 years 
ago. There has been a retrogression. It is worse. The constitutional 
promise made to all the children in this country and all th3 States 
in this Union is not being kept, Mr. Chairman. It is the strange 
aftermath of Brown v. Board of Education that a generation later 
the schools of the South are far more integrated than those of the 
North and the West. And the only instrument we had, the only 
policy we now have for reversing this tendency, this direction, this 
drift, if not this tide, is this legislation. 

I thank you for your support, and I commend it to you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Moynihan follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF DANIEL PATRICK HOYNIHAN 0^ 
S. 38, THE MAGNET SCHOOL EXPANSION ACT OF 1987 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
THURSDAY, JULY 30, 1987 



I am pleased to come before this Subcommittee to speak 
about S. 38, the Kagnut School Expansion Act of 1987. I am 
honored to note that Chairman Pell, three other members of this 
Subcommittee, Senatots Kennedy and Hatch are cosponsors of this 
most important measure, bringing the total to nineteen. 

Magnet schools are schools which seek to attract a 
desegregated student body by offering a specialized and focused 
academic program. Ever since the first form of "Magnet school", 
the Boston Latin school, was created in 1635, the concept of the 
"hagnet school" has gained tecognition as a means of providing 
specialized education to students of varying interestr and 
talents. In recent decades. Magnet schools have been especially 
beneficial as a means of desegre9ating our Nation's school 
system. Renowned Magnet schools across the nation include 
Lowell in San Francisco, Central High in Philadelphia, Lane Tech 
in Chicago and in New York, we have several nationally 
recognized magnet schools across the state. 

The effort to create and maintain such schools has not 
been easy. We have waged a constant battle to provide funding 
for these schools. S. 38 is a contiriuation of that effort. 
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In bcic£# S. 38, which I introduced on the first day oC 
the 100th Congress, reauthorizes the Magnet School Program at 
$150 million for Fiscal Years 1^88 and 1989. This doubles the 
authorization level for the Ma -net School Program from last 
year, and marks a revitalized Federal commitment to voluntary 
desegregation in our schools — a commitment that has been all 
too dormant in recent years, 

I need not tell you, beii.g members of this Subcommittee, 
that the mandate to desegregate public schools is a Federal one, 
imposed by the Supreme Court in its decision in Brown Vi .Boacd 
Qf Kdncatlon (1954). Although the local control of education is 
a well-established principle in this Nation, the Federal 
government must ensure that State and local governments do not 
violate fundamental Constitutional rights.. Brown Vt Bnacd of 
EHnrftt- jon held that the long-standing doctrine of "separate but 
equal" was unconstitutional. 

In that decision. Justice Warren wrote, 

...education is perhaps the most important function of 
state and local governments. It is required in the 
performance of our most basic public responsibilities. . .It 
is the very foundation of good citizenship. .. it is 
doubtful that any child may reasonably be expected to 
succeed in life if he is denied the opportunity of an 
education. Such an opportunity, where the state has 
undertaken to provide it, is a right which must be made 
available to all on equal terms. 



To separate them (children) from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their race generates a 
feeling of inferiority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in a way uiilikely 
ever to be undone. 
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The next step in ending do iuro segregation cdme when the 
Suprene Court, in Brown Hoard II (1955), held that the 
judicial branch of government had the power to order local 
school districts to take positive steps to desegregate their 
school systems in the most appr^^priate ^.anner accoLding to the 
needs of the students attenc^ing those schools. 

In the years since EiiuKQr we have moved from prohibiting 
s'<fgregation to recognizinr the Federal government's 
responsibility to take affirmative steps to integrate our 
schools. In the early years after B rown , there was "massive 
resistance" to the idea of integrated .education. Virginia 
closed its school Ooors completely, and ir. Arkansas, we had to 
bring in «.roops to allow a young black girl to attend school. 
Clearly, ending legally sanctioned segregation, and achieving 
integration were to be two very different tasks. 

The first nr own v> nnntd of Education decision held that 
desegregation had to take place "with all deliberate speed." 
However, local officials often used this as a loophole to delay 
the desegregation process. Coni^equently , the Suprei^e Court had 
to intervene many times to force local officials to implement 
desegregation plans. The most forceful mandate to come from 
the Supreme Court since Proyn came in the decision Green v . 



that local officials had to "come forward with a pld that 
promises realistically to work, and promises realistically to 
work now." That burden was derived from Brown v. Doard of 
Education 's edict to "take whatever steps might be necessary to 




>1 B^a rd (1968). In that decision, the Court held 
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convert (a dual school system) to a unitary system in which 
racial discrimination would be eliminated root and branch." 

The Court reaffirmed this obligation in its 1971 decision* 
Swann v. CharlottP-MecklpnbniQ Board of Educat ifla. In that 
decision, the Court held that, "The objective today remains to 
eliminate from the public schools all vestiges of state-imposed 
segregation. Segregation was the evil struck down by Brpvn I as 
contrary to the equal protection guarantees o£ the Constitution. 
*..If school authorities fail in their affirmative obligations 
under these holdings, judicial authority may be invoked." 
Hence, local school officials were obligated to take active 
steps to integrate their schools, and if they would not do so 
voluntarily, they would do so under court order. 

During this time, I was serving in the Administration of 
President Nixon^ and was very much involved in matters relating 
to education. I was a member of the Vice-President's Cabinet 
Committee on School Dpsegregation, which recommended to 
President Nixon that he propose a program of assistance to 
school districts and communities implementing voluntary 
desegregation plans. Federal support for such a program was 
critical and was indeed necessary to successfully integrate our 
schools • 

On May 21, 1970, based on the Supreme Court's decision in 
Green , and the Committee's recommendation. President Nixon sent 
a special message to Congress proposing the Emergency School Aid 
Act to assist locax school districts undergoing desegregation 
either voluntarily or in compliance with court decisions. 
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However, i;; v/as not until 1972 that Congress took the mo£>t 
urgent step to achieve desegregation by enacting the Emergency 
School Aid Act. Finally, the Federal government had begun to 
provide financial assistance to local school districts for 
desegregation — a commitm ^t that has been maintained ever 
since . 

Magnet schools are the most successful form of voluntary 
desegregation to emerge from this Federal effort. In cities 
where busing has drawn responses ranging from civil disobedience 
to violence, the creation of Magnet schools has helped to bring 
about a level o£ integration and community support that was 
unthinkable ten years previous. 

A prime example of such success is, to my obvious delight, 
Buffalo, New York. The public schools there, once beleaguered 
by problems of racial isolation and declining test scores, are 
now a source of great pride. Since a court order to desegregate 
its schools in 1976, Buffalo has tried several means of 
accomplishing this end. Its most successful means of doing so - 
Magnet schools. Today, Buffalo has 23 magnet school programs. 

One of the key elements of that success is a man who has 
come to testify before you today - Superintendent Dc. Eugene 
Reville. He was, in very large pact, responsible for developing 
and maintaining the Magnet school program within the Buffalo 
public school system. One example of the attention Buffalo has 
received for this program is a 1985 New York Times headline 
which read, "School Integration in Buffalo Hailed as a Model for 
U.S." 
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A crucial factor to Buffalo's success, and countless 
cities like it across this land, was the Federal support it 
received to design and operate Magnet schools. But it has not 
been easy to maintain the support we started over 17 years ago. 

Since 1981, when desegregation funding was consolidated 
into a block grant under Chapter Two of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981, funding for emergency 
school aid assistance has been reduced. From 1981 to 1982, 
funding for all the education programs folded into the block 
grant program was decreased from $561.7 million to $483.84 — a 
loss of about $78 million. In response to these reductions, in 
1982 I introduced the Emergency School Aid Act to re-establish 
the program of special assistance for school desegregation 
activities which had existed prior to 1981. 

Later, in 1983, Senator Eac,leton joined me in intpjducing 
a modified version of my earlier bill which would have provided 
$125 miJlion annually to school districts implementing 
court-ordered or voluntary school desegregation plans. 
Eventually, in June 1984, with the help of Senators Hatch and 
St .fford, we succeeded in establishing a separate Magnet Schools 
Assistance program under Title VII of the Education for Economic 
Security Act, (PL 98-377) authorized at a level of $225 million 
for Fiscal Years 1985, 1986 and 1987. After overcoming the 
doe's initial delay in implementing this program — a delay I 
might add which robbed schools of funding for the 1984-85 
academic year — we got the program off the ground. 
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The response has been enormous. In 1985, 126 school 
districts from 35 States applied for funding. Unfortunately, 
only 44 could be funded with the existing funds. In its most 
recent funding cycle, again 126 districts applied but onij »8 
were funded. Obviously we have many school districts, and 
countless individual schools, with the desire to implement 
desegregation programs but without the financial means to do so. 
To fulfill our Federal commitment, we must have sufficient 
resources to fund both oX^i and neyi programs. 

For this reason, I introduced S. 38, the Magnet School 
Expansion Act to ensure that those programs that are working are 
allowed to continue doing so and those that need start-*up funds 
are given the chance. Let us guarantee that every student will 
be afforded equal educational opportunities and will reach 
adulthood free from racial discrimination in their education. 
The obligation to desegregate our schools is one mandated by the 
Constitution. We may desegregate our schools on a voluntary 
basis, with Federal support, or we may resort to the courts to 
force us to do so. Either way it must be done. We have seen 
success with Federally funded magnet schools — I am sure none 
of us here today wish to undo that success. By passing this 
bill, we won't. I thank you for the opportunity to come before 
this Subcommittee, and for your support of this bill. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Senator Moynihan. I 
am very glad to be a cosponsor of your bill. 

We will move along the panel, and if you would wish to 
leave 

Senator Moynihan. I should be in Finance, if I may. 
Senator Pell. I just left Finance as a witness, so I know you will 
be v/elcome there. 
Senator Moynihan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Pell. Senator Lautenberg. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK It LAUTENBERG, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NKW JERSEY 

Senator Lautenberg. Thank you, Mr. Ciioirman. 

I am pleased to be here with my distinguished colleague. Senator 
Moynihan, whose interest in education is second perhaps only to 
the Chairman and the distinguished minority ranking member of 
this Committee. 

One of the things that distresses us, Mr. Chairman, if I may take 
a moment, is that Senator Stafford announced that he would be 
leaving this body, and that means we will lose a champion of edu- 
cation, someone who has stood up in the face of difficulties at all 
times on the right position. I have seen him, of course, at work in 
the Environment Committee, which he chaired, and I serve on. In 
matters of education, there are few other champions like Senator 
Stafford and, of course, yourself, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. The Chair shares your thoughts. 

Senator Lautenberg. We are going to miss his presence, but we 
hope his impact will go on long beyond his service here. 

Senator Stafford. The Senator from Vermont very much appre- 
ciates your sentiments, what you have said. 

Let me say that one of the pleasures of serving here in the Con- 
gress and the Senate in particular has been working with Senator 
Pell on educational matters, and with you. Senator Lautenberg, 
and Senator Moynihan on the Environment and Public Works 
Committee. I have enjoyed it very much. 

Senator Lautenberg. I appreciate, Mr. Chairman and Senator 
Stafford, the opportunity to testify before you this morning. 

This hearing focuses on two important educational programs: 
magnet schools and impact aid, and both serve special needs which 
mske a big difference in particular school districts. 

I strongly support magnet schools and am pleased to be a cospon- 
sor of Senator Moynihan's bill, S. 38. 

Magnet schools have proved to be a good desegregation tool. And 
these schools specialize in a particular curriculum or offer special 
services. In doing so, they are able to attract students from a wide 
geographic area and from diverse backgrounds. These programs 
have been very helpful in promoting voluntary desegregation ef- 
forts. 

The Magnet School Assistance Program should be reauthorized 
and supported by increased funding. To date, we have lacked the 
funds for many worthy proposals. Breaking down desegregation is 
an important goal. Magnet schools help us achieve that with broad 
support, and I am dismayed that so many projects are left out. But 
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magnet schools are more than just desegregation tools. They offer 
children enhanced programs in science or math, or foreign lan- 
guages, or other subjects, and those schools offer a richer curricu- 
lum in targeted subject areas, and that's what attracts parents and 
students to these schools. And that is why, in fact, they are mag- 
nets. 

Mr. Chairman, in my hometown of Montclair, New Jersey, we 
have only magnet schools. They have succeeded very, very well. 
They turn out high quality education. The student mix is from 
again diverse backgrounds, different ethnicities, different economic 
conditions, and it makes for a heterogenous, for a wholesome com- 
munity life and, at the same time, produces very good students. 
And I again have direct exposure to that, and that is why my inter- 
est in magnet schools is as deep as it is. 

The other program being considered in this hearing is impact 
aid. Impact aid is the pro-am some people love to hate. Almost 
since its inception. Administration officials have tried to kill the 
program, or cut it back, but impact aid survives and the reason it 
does is that Senators and Members of Congress understand the im- 
portance of these funds. We hear from our local school officials 
about the loss of tax revenues from the presence of Federal facili- 
ties. We hear about the high cost of educating the children whose 
parents work on those facilities, and we hear that impact aid fills 
some of the revenue gaps. 

I know the members of this Subcommittee understand the need 
to keep impact aid going. My message to you today is that I am 
going to support you. Yet, I urge you to try to find a way to simpli- 
fy this very conylex program and to remove some of the uncertain- 
ty that surrounds the program year after year. 

I would like to discuss briefly some of the new regulations that 
the Department of Education has proposed. I have already notified 
Secretary Bennett of my concerns about the new Section 2 regula- 
tions. 

Section 2 provides payments to districts that lose tax revenue be- 
cause the Federal Government owns land that is exempt from local 
property taxes. These payments are based on the value of the prop- 
erty rather than the number of children that are associated with 
the Federal facility. Section 3 payments depend on the number of 
children. But taking property off the tax rolls is just as much a fi- 
nancial problem for schools as increasinf; student enrollment. 

The intent of the new Section 2 regulation is to eliminate the so- 
called double dipping. The regulations aim to stop paymentc from 
the Federal Government to districts whose revenue shortfalls are 
now borne by the States. 

In my State of New Jersey, this will have a very negative effect. 
The less affluent districts are the most penalized. The State equali- 
zation aid assists districts with a low ratio of assessed property 
values to the student population. And yet the proposed regulation 
would take Federal payments away from those same districts. 

Impact aid should make up for the Federal impact on the school 
district. It does not say that Federal aid is instead of State aid. 
Even with both Federal and State aid, many districts with low as- 
sessed property values canr'^t match the resources of their more af- 
fluent neighbors. 
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The proposed regulations would only increase this disparity. We 
know these regulations will cost districts money. The Department 
of Education's budget request anticipating the regulations called 
for $10 million for Section 2 next year down from $22 million this 
year. That cut is certainly going to hurt school districts and, more 
importantly, it is going to hurt the kids. In New Jersey, five dis- 
tricts could lose a total of $350,000 if the proposed cut is accepted. 

The Notice of Proposed Rulemaking was published in the Federal 
Register with a 45Hjay comment period. After receiving protests 
that this was not enough time for all interested parties to com- 
ment, the Department provided a SO-day extension. While the extra 
time is helpful, it does not resolve the fundamental problem. 

School financing is extremely complicated. Every State has its 
own system with its own unique features. Determining the effect 
that changes in Federal regulations will have on State and local fi- 
nances is not a simple matter. To avoid unnecessary problems, the 
Department should have some procedure to assess the impact of 
proposed regulations even before they are published. A review 
panel might be able to serve this purpose, or the Department 
might even consider using regulation negotiation. That is a process 
which brings interested parties in at the drafting stage. The regula- 
tory process does not have to be an adversarial process. The regula- 
tors and the regulated should have a way of working together to 
avoid confrontation and to avoid bad, unworkable proposals. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate my support for both 
magnet schools and impact aid. Both programs serve important 
Federal purposes and allow schools to serve children better. Both 
programs have the flexibility, allowing schools to develop programs 
to serve local needs. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to testify and to again encour- 
age the C!ommittee to move soon on reauthorizing both programs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. Senator Lautenberg. 
And I would add, that like you, I have expressed my concern re- 
garding the new regulations to the Secretary of Education. 

Without objection, we will insert in the record at this point a 
letter to that effect. 

[The letter referred to follows:] 
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Bitftd States ^tnatt 

COMMfTTEE ON lASOfl AHO 

HUMAN ItCSOUnCCS 
WASKtNOTON. DC 20610 



July 15, 1987 

The Honorable Hi Hi an J. Bennott 
Secretary of Education 
'400 Maryland Avenue S.W. « 
^ffsshington, D.C. 20202 

"Dear Secretary Bennett: 

you know, the period for commenting on proposed 
.regulation* to revise definitions under the Inpact-Aid program 
.closes today. He appreciate the Department's cooperation in 
^^extending the comment period. 

He are writing to urge that the Department take special note 
of coments submitted by Harold Reynolds, Jr,, Massachusetts 
Coyaissioner of Education, and by the National Association of 
Federally Impacted Schools. Wo ace particularly interested in 
' m ^P*f™«nt's response to a concern raised by the National 
J Association that the proposed cedef inition of "Federal Property" 
is not supported by the statute. As this redefinition would have 
a •i?nificant impact on distcif.-fcs with substantial aaounts of 
section 8" housing, the regulations should not go into effect if 
their statutory authority is -iiw-st ionablo. The Coaajittee will be 
looking into the effect of this chanye when we consider 
. resuthorisation of the Impact Aid pcogram later this year. 

Thank you for your consldec^ tion of these matters. 

Sincerely, 



d M, Kennedy / 




Orrin 'tjrttdtc; 



Claiborne Pell 
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Senator Pell. Thank you for being with us. 
Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. I have no questions. I appreciate the testimo- 
ny of my friend, Senator Lautenberg, and it seems almost as 
though we were on Environment and Public Works this morning 
with you and Senator Moynihan over here. 
Thank you for your testimony. ^ 
Senator Lautenberg. You are going to leave a hole here. I don t 
like it. 

Thank you veiy much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

We now come to our first panel on magnet schools. Dr. Robert 
Brooks, Director, Magnet Programs, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Joseph Murray, Associate Superintendent, Buffalo Public Schools, 
Council for Great City Schools, Buffalo, New York; Edward Felegy, 
Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Prince George's count> Public 
Schools, Upper Marlboro, Maryland; Dr. Mary E. Busch, President, 
Indianapolis Board of Education, Board of Directors, National 
School Boards Association, Indianapolis, Indiana; and Dr. Laval 
Wilson, Superintendent, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

I would remind the panel that the individual statements ohould 
be limited to five minutes. Do not be shocked: The bell will go off 
and the red light will shine at that moment, and the full state- 
ments will be inserted in the record as if read. 

We will go right through the panel and reserve questions for 
afterwards if that is agreeable with the ranking member. 

Senator Stafford. Sure.. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Joseph Murray. 

STATEMENTS OF JOSEPH MURRAY, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, BUFFALO PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BUFFALO, ICY; DR. ROBERT G. 
BROOKS, DIRECTOR, MAGNET PROGRAMS, PROVIDENCE, RI; 
EDWARD M. FELEGY, DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, UPPER MARL- 
BORO, MD; DR, MARY E. BUSCH, PRESIDENT, INDIANAPOLIS 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION, INDIANAPOLIS, IN; AND DR. 
LAVAL WILSON, SUPERINTENDENT, BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
BOSTON, MA 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph Murray. I am 
/Vssociate Superintendent of the Buffalo Public Schools, and I am 
substituting for Eugene Reville, Superintendent. 

I am most pleased and enthusiastic to be testifying today on 
behalf of thv^ Council of the Great City Schools, and I thank the 
Subcommittee and its esteemed Chairman and ranking member for 
the opportunity to testify on the reauthorization of the Magnet 
Schools Assistiince Act 

Mr. Chairman, the Buffalo Public Schools and the Council of the 
Great City Schools are particularly pleased to have been intimately 
involved in the initial authorization of the Federal Magnet Schools 
Program in 1984 and would like to acknowledge the commitment 
and dedication of Senator Moynihan, former Senator Eagleton, 
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Seuetors Pell and Stafford, and Senator Hatch in the formulation 
of this projjram. 

Many large urban school districts are in trouble. They are oper- 
ating in cities which are unable to provide more than the mini- 
mum mandate handed down by their State Slducation Depart 
ments. These city school systems are predominantly minority, have 
a disproportionate number of pupil-: v/ith handicapoing conditions 
and pupils with special educational needs. Many of these school 
systems are under Federal court orders to desegregate their 
schools. 

Underfunded city school systems with forced bussing experience 
middle class flight, not just white flight. Both minority and mjyori- 
ty flee to better equipped, modern, fully funded suburban schools, 
or they enroll in private, parochial, and Christian schools within 
the city. 

This not only erodes the real estate tax base, which many of us 
live by, but it also takes out of the schools the powerful forces that 
are advocates for the public schools and working against or with us 
to get more funds from the power structure. 

Magnet schools have turned things around for city school sys- 
tems. City school systems can compete using existing resources 
available, mainly in cities: zoological gardens, museums, Mbraries, 
colleges, and universities: and there are enough pupils available in 
cities who want to enroll in a wide variety of programs to make 
them economically feasible. This allows parents of children going 
to city schools where there are magnet schools to opt for a magnet 
school rather than their fixed assignment so that the parents may 
choose an educational style in a magnet school to match the learn- 
ing style of their children. And, of course, these options were avail- 
able only to the more affluent in other tiroes. 

Setting up magnet schools and supplying the extras to make 
them attractive costs money. We are lecommending a doubling of 
the Magnet School Assistance Program to a total of $150,000 annu- 
ally for the next four years. This action would make the very spe- 
cial features and creative innovations of Magnet School Act funds 
available to many other districts. 

As you are aware, in 1986-87 school year, 120 districts applied 
for fundings, but grants were only made to 38 school districts. Con- 
sequently, our petition is for a four-year renewal and a doubling of 
the annual refunding of the Magnet School Assistance Act. 

In Buffalo when our court order to desegregate came down in 
1976, we were a school system with many problems, including poor 
attendance, high dropout rates, and the worst readhig and math 
scores in New York State. Emergency School Aid Act funds were 
available in 1976, and we used these funds to organize and involve 
parents and community groups along with our staff to develop the 
kinds of programs from which magnet schools evolved. In Buffalo 
we now have an Academy of Visual and Performing Arts, a Sci- 
ence/Math Magnet. 7/e have a school right on the grounds of Buf- 
falo 8 Zoological Society. We have a school at the Science Museum. 
We have three schools at colleges and universities within the City 
of Buffalo, further academies, a traditional school, a Montessori 
school. All in all, we have 22 options for parents to have their chil- 
dren attend schools other than their mandatory assignment school. 
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In these schools, which are now all racially balanced, we have 
14,000 youngsters attending. 

We now have one of the finest school systems in the country. 
Our population has stabilized. We have been able to attract back 
into the Buffalo schools thousands of youngsters who were going to 
private and parochial scb.ools. Our attendance rate this past year 
was 91.8 percent. Our dropout rate was 4,7 percent. And our read- 
ing and math scores have soared. 

Secretary of Education William Bennett visited our school 
system this past June to distribute plaques to our six schools of ex- 
cellence in Buffalo. He wrote to the Superintendent, and I quote, 
"In my travels around the country, I visit many school systems. 
The Buffalo School System is a great one, and I am sure that the 
excellent achievement of your schools in no small measure is at- 
tributable to the outstanding leadership and enthusiasm I wit- 
nessed with you and with the schools' faculty. Thank you for your 
dedication to education. I shall long remember the Buffalo 
schools.*' 

These large strides could not have been taken had it not been for 
Federal and specifically Magnet School Assistance funding. A 
number of school systems are now moving toward magnet schools 
as an alternative to forced bussing. And since city schools must 
compete with suburban schools, this means that the magnet pro- 
grams must be super desirable and have a structure that promises 
productive permanence. 

St. Louis and Little Rock, for example, need the support that 
only the Federal Government can provide. These school districts, 
among others, will provide the sweat and inspiration, but Federal 
aid will encourage local support; and parents and children will par- 
ticipate because of the excellence of the program, 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Murray follows:] 
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Mr. Chdicman, naae is Joseph Hurray, Associate Super intcndc^nt of the 
Buffalo Public Schools, and I am substituting for Eugene Rev i lie, 
Super inteixient* I aia 3»st pleased and enthusiastic to be testifying today on 
behalf of the Council of the Great City Schools. I thank the Subcarsaittce and 
its esteemed Chainnan and Ranking Hcntier for the opportunity to testify on the 
reauthorization of the Magnet Schools Assistanct Act. 

Currently in its 31st year, the Council of the Great City Schools is a 
national organization conprised of nov^ 43 of the nation's largest inner-city 
public school systeiBs. Our leadership is comprised oC the Superintendent and 
one Board of Education pcnber Cr^' zach city, nvaking the Council the only 
education group so constituted and the only one whose membership and purpose is 
solely urban. 

Ihe Council's mcsibership serves about five million inner-city youngsters, or 
approxiioatcly 12% of the nation's public school enrolliDent. About one-third of 
the nation's Black children, 27% of the Hispanic children and 20% of the 
nation's Asian children are being educated in our schools, in addition, about 
one-quarter of all the children below poverty in this nation reside in our 
cities (see attached table) and nearly 80% of our urban children are eligible 
for eith a free or reduced price lunch daily. 

Mr. Chainaan, the Buffalo Public Schools and the Council of the Great City 
Schools are particularly pleaued to have been intlmtely in^rolved in the initial 
authorization of the fc<3eral Magnet School's program in 1984, and would like to 
acknowledge the ccntnitncnt and dedication of Senator Moynihan, fonaer Senator 
Eagleton, Senators Pell and Stafford, and Senator Hatch in the forrulation of 
this program. 
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I've coffle :iere to today to talk to you about n>oney — probably not a 
Singular or extraordinary event in tlie lives and experiences of the 
members of this honorable body. Money has been discussed by many experts 
but perhaps none as perceptively as the Atts, humorist Finley Peter 
Ounne, who wrote as "Mr. Dooley." Mr, Oooiey, in discussing with his 
friend Mr. Hennessey the success of a prominent financier of the day, 
observed, "He made money because he honestly loved it with an innocent 
affection — he was true to it. The reason you have no money, Hennessey, 
is because ycu don't love it for itself alone. Honey will never surrender 
to such a flirt." 

I don't want to get into the theological implications of the Biblical 
warning that, "The love of money is the root of, all evil," exw^pt to note 
that the lack of money is not an undiluted blessing. My purpose today is 
to ask you to consider the plight of the many school districts which are 
in the position that Buffalo was in some ten years ago. Th<»y badly need 
funding for the special schools, generally termed "magnets", which made 

it possible for Buffalo to turn the corner and turn Buffalo's Public 
Schools into attractive £nd vibrant learning centers. 

Hy concern and that of the Council of Great City Schools, which 1 ar 
privileged to represent, is the impending need for a doubling of the 
funding to a total of $150 million annually for the next four years. This 
action would make the very special features and creative innovations of 
Magnet School Act available to many other school districts. As you are 
aware, in the 1986-87 school year, 126 districts applied for funding, but 
grants were made to ^nly 33 districts. Consequently, our petition is for 
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a four-year renewal and a doubling of the annual funding of the Magnet 
School Act, 

While this request may seem, at first Impact, to be a case of over- 
vaulting presumption. It Is, In truth, a very modest proposal In terms of 
means to an end. The end we In Buffalo had envisioned was the excision 
of racial Isolation In our schools and the Introduction of new, vital 
and relevant educational patterns, directions and curricula. We — a 
proncun which Includes staffers, the United States District Court, and 
above all, the pupils and parents of Buffalo — have received concrete 
assurance that we have succeeded. 

When federal funding was cut, the Buffalo Public Schools lost — or 
suffered severe losses In — many of the offerings and programs which 
make magnet schools unique, distinctive and desirable. Some of the most 
conspicuous of these losses are valuable teacher and community Inservice 
sessions which had to be sacrificed as did the employment of community 
aides, human relations specialists and the services of many reading and 
math specialists, who were virtually the sine qua non of our remediation 
program. In addition, programs which make magnets different - dance 
offerings, chorus, orchestra and ORFF music - have been lost. Children 
in the magnet schools no longer have art, music and physical education In 
the primary grades or the cultural programs provided by ESAA grants. 

Many items of single purpose magnet school equipment are now 10 years 
old and are no longer useful or functional. This is a case of "for want 
of a nail, the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe, the horse was lost; and 
for want of a horse, the rider was lost," 
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A special problem which has confronted many urban districts is the 
wealth and attractiveness of the physical plant in suburban districts, a 
reality which makes it difficult to attract students from outside city 
districts. 

Another factor which has diminished the ability of cities to maintain 
magnet programs on their own is the impact of teacher raises on budget 
projections. In Buffalo, the 1981-82 budget figure needed per teacher 
is S13,000. In ig88, the amount will rise to S30,000. The decreased 
purchasing power of the dollar also enters the picture as a qualifying 
factor and has serious program implications. 

Other losses include technical consultants, evening enrichment 
programs, supplies and field trips. In addition, we have had to 
eliminate programs which address the safety of pupils and programs which 
worked with high-risk pupils. The inservice aforementioned is an 
especially serious concern because it contributes largely in making a 
a segregated school commuRity an integrated one and helps to eliminate 
the vestiges of discrimination. 

The cuts made thus far in federal education funding are especially 
painful for school systems newly embarked on magnet development. They 
need monies for start up and to provide a program that will attract 
parents and children. Voluntary desegregation works — and works 
superbly — but it costs money. 
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A number of school systems are now moving toward special magnet 
schools. St. Louis and Little Rock, for example, need the support that 
only the federal government can provide. They, among others, will 
provide the sweat and the inspiration. Federal aid will encourage local 
support, and parents and children will participate because o. the 
excellence of the program and because they feel that theirs is not an 
isolated program but one which is nationally supported and recognized. 
Little Rock and St. Louis, cities in which I am honored to serve as a 
consultant, want and need magnet schools but the odds are long that they 
will get them without federal assistance. 

Illustrative of the plight of urban school systems, Buffalo's- 
predicament is fairly typical. In 1981, Buffalo received $6.7 million in 
labor intensive programs. Teachers* salaries in Buffalo went up 54% over 
the last six years. We would need $10.3 million dollars to replicate our 
1982 ESAA program. We received $3.2 million for the 1987-88 school year. 
This is $7.1 million dollars short of what we need to implement the 
services paid by the Federal government in 1981 in Buffalo. 

The paramount fact is that magnets must remain attractive to be 
successful. If magnet supporting funds are siphoned off or taken from 
other budget areas, the result is resentment and the rise of factionalism 
- fatal to magnet school growth. Since city schools are traditionally 
underfunded and predominately minority in population, magnets must compete 
for white students both in the city and in the suburbs. This means that 
the magnet program must be super-desirable and have a structure that 
promises productive permanence. 
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April, 1976, marked the beginning of court-ordered desegregation in 
the Buffalo Public Schools, In the 1960* s and the 1970' s, the city, and 
its schools, experienced a massive drop in population. This loss was 
accompanied by a concomitant loss of confidence in public education and 
was a reflection of the national trend of school disruptions, 
demonstrations, and decline in reading and math achievement. The older 
school buildings were deteriorating at a rapid pace, teacher morale was 
at an all-time low, and a study of black and white student placement 
showed that 68 schools were segregated out of a total of 94. 

The above mentioned 1976 court order was the deus ex machfna for 
positive change in the Buffalo Public Schools. In sum, because of it, 24 
old school buildings were closed, the loss of students was slowed, and, 
in the past year, reversed. Buffalo has, over the last five years, the 
best student retention record of any public school system in Erie County, 
a record unique among public school districts under court-ordered 
desegregation. Reading and math achievement scores have improved 
dramatically and large numbers of students from private and parochial 
schools, attracted by the deservedly acclaimed magnets, entered the 
Buffalo Public Schools. 

The dropout rate has improved particularly for black students — 
and attendance for all students has improved. As a somewhat serendipitous 
concomitant, eight Buffalo schools were named by the Commissioner of 
Education of New York State as Schools of Excellence, and five of these 
eight received national honors from the United States Secretary of 
Education — in 1985-86 Buffalo won a larger number than awarded to any 
other school system in the nation. 
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While the successes are obvious, we cannot and do not pretend that 
our task is finished. Substantial gains notwithstanding, constant care 
must be taken to insure that resegregatlon — In any form — does not 
take place. We have taken and will take every precaution to Insure that 
this doesn't happen, but we need your help and your voice for the aid we 
are seeking. 

Specifically, as a result of the Infusion of federal monies, the 
Buffalo Public Schools have only one school that has been Identified by 
the New York State Education Department as having a dropout rate high 
enough to be considered a problem. In 1985-86, the overall district 
dropout rate was only 5.2X. It Is appropriate also, at this point, to 
note that the Buffalo Public Schools rated very highly in the State 
Education Department's newly Instituted Comprehensive Assessment Report. 
The report ranks schools and school districts according to their record 
In a number of areas. These include size, socio-economic status. Pupil 
Evaluation Program scores, attendance, dropouts. Regents exam results, 
number of graduates and kinds of diplomas granted. The Ccmprehensive 
Assessment Report (CAR) is essentially a statewide gauge of a school 
district's effectiveness. The latest Board of Regents show Buffalo has 
lowest proportionate number of children in need of remedial assistance 
among the major cities In the state. The guidelines used by CAR are the 
same as those used by all schools In Buffalo to develop Comprehensive 
School Improvement plans, which state short-range and long-range goals In 
areas such as curriculum, order and control, school climate and 
administrative effectiveness. 

Statistically, the dropout — or more correctly — the early leaver 
rate in Buffalo has been declining yearly as a result of a unique and 
purposeful series of action programs designed specifically to keep boys 
and girls in school. 
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In the elementary grades, the Buffalo Public School program which 
addresses the youngest children in the district is the pre-kindergarten 
program, designed for the four-year-old population. This is the largest 
program of its type in New York State. These children are given broad- 
based language and socialization experiences aimed at developing the 
cognitive skills prerequisite to formal reading instruction. If a child 
evidences developmental lags, program adaptations and corrections are 
made. The number of children currently attending pre-kindergarten classes 
is approximately 1,500, 

Following up on the research finding that below normal reading scores 
are the most accurate predictor of high school failure, the all-day 
kindergarten is the next level of programming aimed at reducing academic 
failure. The all-day kindergarten continues pre-K instructional modes and 
provides screening in gross motor skills, fine ^.or skills, auditory, 
visual and language skills. The results of the screening are used to 
design a sequential basic skills development program for each student. 
This program is based on the "Early Prevention of School Failure," a 
nationally validated model made available through the diffusion network 
of the United States Office of Education, About 4,000 students are 
involved in the all-day Kindergarten program. 

The next level of preventive instruction occurs in grades 1 and 2 in 
the Early Childhood Centers, Approximately 3,300 students are involved 
via an interven\:ion model which features formal basic skills instruction, 
A homework model with calendar-based activities serves to strengthen the 
educational bond between home and school and also reinforces skills and 
develop study habits. An evaluation of the Early Childhood Centers 
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produced some extremely gratifying results. Using the California Test 
of Basic Skills, Buffalo's grade 2 pupils in the Early Childhood Centers 
nade a startling leap in reading scores. In 1980*81, some 40X of them 
were in stanines 1*3, the lowest level of reading ability. In 191,5-86, 
only 12% of them were in stanines 1-3, despite the fact that the number of 
students in 1980->81 was only 463 and in 1985*86, the number increased to 
1,185, a significantly larger group with a significantly smaller 
percentage of students in the lower stanines. 

Complementing the elementary program throughout the grades are the 
support services provided through Chapter I funds. These funds are 
blended with state incentive grants to provide a comprehensive and well- 
articulated network of remedial reading and math services plus a strong 
parent involvement program. 

All children in grades 1-8 are tested yearly with appropriate levels 
of standardized tests. Students identified as scoring in the first three 
stanines are targeted for remedial services. These services are provided 
by means of resource teachers and/or pull out special classes. Intensive 
work is focused on grades 3 and 6 since these are the major transition 
points in elementary education. Additionally, students in grades 3-6 
experiencing difficulty in content area subjects are given packets of 
materials to work on at home. These chi.dren are asked to call assigned 
teachers for any necessary assistance and to submit their completed 
packets for evaluation. Progress reports, based on submitted materials, 
are sent to the parents, thereby involving the parent and the home in 
the child' s education. 
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Grade 4 students participate In a special reading program designed 
by reading specialists and Implemented by the classroom teacher. The 
specialist redesigns content area material for the underachieving student, 
thus enabling h'm or her to remain with the peer group and work In the 
content area without constant failure. 

The success of these programs Is perhaps best evidenced by comparing 
the 1981 and the 1986 results of grade 3 and grade 6 testing of reading 
ability by the New York State Pupil Evaluation Program (PEP) tests. In 
1981» the grade 3 scores found 33X of the pupils tested In stanlnes 1-3; 
in ig86, the number was reduced to 20%. In 1981, the grade 6 scores 
revealed, that 13% of those tested were In stanlnes 1-3; In 1986, the 
number declined to 7X. It Is obvious that this reduction In numbers Is 
highly significant and an Important Indicator of Buffalo's success In 
reducing reading failure. Both the standardized tests and the PEP tests 
attest to the decreased numbers of students functioning in stanlnes 1-3. 
The results also remind us that without vitally Important federal money, 
many of these programs would languish on the vine. The Homework Hotline, 
for example, has now been operational for four years. Students may call 
from 5:00 to 8:00 p.m., Monday through Thursday, during the school year 
and speak to a teacher who will assist them in working through an 
assignment. 

In the secondary schools, the Buffalo Board of Education, with the 
aid of federal funds, has provided a number of options for those pupils 
who enter high school as underachievers. In addition to an extensive 
summer school program for secondary subjects failed (and an elementary 
program focused on reading and math skills) the Board has provided a 
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program called the Buffalo Alternative Satellite Program, It has clone an 
excellent job In providing relevant and productive options for high-risk 
students. A far cry from the "holding center" concept used In the past, 
the Alternative Program, begun In September, ig85, provides an 
Individualized, comprehensive educational program for Buffalo resident 
youth who may be currently enrolled In or who may have left a secondary 
school before graduation. At presentv over 800 high-risk students attend 
the Alternative High School or one of Its eight satellites. Each student 
Is given a preadmission assessment and an Individualized education plan 
(I.E,P,) Is designed for him or her. Each program participant spends 
four half days at a satellite center for academic Instruction and one 
half day at the Alternative High School for vocational job-related 
Instruction, 

In the area of attendance, a district-wide effort has been made for 
the last several years to Increase the average dally attendance In Buffalo 
Public Schools, A number of Innovative programs have successfully 
addressed this problem to the point where the 1981-82 average dally 
attendance of 89, OX has risen - In 1985-86 - to 91,7955 

Another magnet school by-product Is stability of enrollment. As the 
city's population has declined, the Buffalo Public Schools have had a 
stabilizing Influence and have attracted many young families to return 
to urban living In order to participate In the excellent educational 
programs offered to city children. Not surprisingly, the Buffalo Public 
School population reflects the second rowest decline of any of the 
twenty-nlne surrounding school districts over the past ten years — a 
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visit to Buffalo, convnented In a letter to us, ''In my travels, around the 
country, I visit many school systems. Buffalo's school system Is a great 
one. I'm sure that the excellent achievement of your schools Is In no 
small measure attributable to the outs<,and1ng leadership and enthusiasm 
I witnessed with you and with the schools' faculty. Thank you for your 
dedication to education. I shall long remember the Buffalo schools." 

The Buffalo District .schools have been recipients of many accolades 
In out-of-town press. I.e., the "Cleveland Plain Dealer", "the New York 
Times", and the "New Republic" magazine. A research study by Dr. 8. 
Cooperman and Mr. M. Fishley entitled, "A Study of Selected Open Space 
Schools In New York State," published by the State University College at 
Buffalo In 1979, cited the Waterfront School as a superior example of an 
open space/open education model. 

Thanks to the Emergency School Aid Act (ESAA), staff development Is 
an ongoing process which has Involved thousands of district teachers and 
administrators over the past several years. The particular focus has been 
on providing staffers with materials, strategies, and techniques designed 
to meet the needs of children with special learning problems and/or 
behavior problems. 

Similarly, parent Involvement In the Buffalo Public Schools owes Its 
growth and development to the desegregation planning and Implementation 
process and to the ESAA which made possible and necessary the formation * 
of ESAA Advisory Committees, Human Relations Committees, the manning of 
Information Hotlines, and School Integration Advisory Committees. 
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From lQ'7-1986, a grand total of 2,848 boys and girls from private 
and diocesan schools have applied for and been accepted in a Buffalo 
public magnet school. This total does not include the thousands of 
Pre-K and Kindergarten children who, traditionally, would have attended 
private and/or diocesan schools and who have opted for a Buffalo public 
Pre-K or Kindergarten class. The magnet schools, located in inner-city 
minority neighborhoods, now enroll over 14,000 students. Of this number, 
7,780 are minority and constitute 55, 6X of the total magnet school 
population. These schools have brought white students into the inner 
city and have balanced previously all-black school populations. 

Academically, our schools have shown remarkable gains. From the 
standpoint of a number of objective antj discerning observers, we have 
made tremendous strides forward. This caine about because we had 
resourceful people working for us and with us, and because we offered 
programs which appealed to all segments of Buffalo's neighborhoods. In 
all honesty, however, many of these large strides cculd not have been 
taken had it not been for federal, and specifically, magnet school 
funding. If you are to make major educational gains, you must have 
major funding, or the best laid plans will be, perforce, laid quietly 
to rest. Death is the great leveler but, as you know so well, lack of 
adequate and timely funding is the great extinguisher. 
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Sirn:iar/ of Rcccmcndations for Reauthorizing the Magnet 
Sdiools Assistance Prograra 

by the 

Council of the Great City Schools 



1. Expand authorized spending level frora 575. Oa to $150. On. 

2. Allow fund to be used for prograen operation in addition to program 
expansion. 

3. Retain current "special considerations" provision in the law. 

4. Pemit no more than 151 of funds to be carried-over frcra the first to the 
second year of n grant cycle at local discretion. 

5. Begin prograra year on July 1st rather thaA on October 1st so that projects 
correspond with other federal progams. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Murray. 
Dr. Brooks, welcome from Rhode Idand. 

Dr. Brooks. Good morning, Senator Pell and Senator Stafford 
and members of the Subcommittee. Greeting from Rhode Island. 

My name is Dr. Robert G. Brooks, Director of the Providence Ele- 
mentary Magnet Schools program. I am pleased to be here this 
morniiig to offer testimony on the reauthorization of the Magnet 
School Assistance Program. 

^ The report you have, bv the way, which is green in color, symbol- 
ic of the additional funds that we need for the magnet program, 
attempts to provide essential information on the rationale for 
niagnet education, the background, present status, some highlights 
of our accomplishments of the elementary magnet program in par- 
fo"^ recommendations for changes in Public Law 98- 

377, Title 7. 

Magnet education in Providence is designed to assist in imple- 
menting a desegregation plan by bringing together students from 
difrerent social, ethnic, and racial backgrounds. The design of our 
magnet program and the curriculum established we feel strength- 
ens the tangible, marketable educational skills of students attend- 
ing magnet programs. 

In our city, we have two elementary schools recently designed 
around a magnet theme, and we have five high school programs 
within high schools. 

In Providence, magnet education fosters linkages among school 
stair, parents, concerned citizens and college and university person- 
nel and the business community. Each of our magnet -jchools and 
programs has been adopted by a business community. The involve- 
ment of each segment in the total experience of a magnet student, 
whether it is m a school or in an off-campus location, contributes 
to the total effectiveness of the program. Students and parents who 
have chosen a magnet program feel a closer involvement in the 
educational process since they have selected a theme in which 
there is a special interest. 

We feel there are greater consequences for career avereness, ex- 
ploration and field placements through magnet expeiiences in our 
elementary and secondary schools. 

This past year, out of 19,740 students enrolled in the Providence 
Public bchools, 55.2 percent were minority. This is an increase of 
almost 4 percent from the previous year, and 44.7 percent are 
white, including Portuguese. The minority population is 24.9 per- 
cent black, 18.8 percent Hispanic, 11.1 percent Asian-Pacific Is- 
lands, and 0.4 percent American Indian. In one year, the Hispanic 
population portion increased almost 5 percent, and the Asian-Pacif- 
ic Islander almost 3 percent. 

At the secondary level, out of 5,099 students in the Providence 
secondary schools, 52.7 percent are minorities. Many may never 
graduate. Almost one out of every two students entering the ninth 
grade m Providence probably will not graduate four or even five 
years later. The dropout rate for all students is over 35 percent, 
cent ^^^^ ^ "^"^ percent dropout rate, Hispanic 42 per- 

X- ^"m?^^ bright side, in Providence, we nave strong neighborhood 
ties. They characterize our city. One of our high schools, for exam- 
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pie, Central High School, and its feeder pattern, include most of 
the city's low income and minority neighborhoods. This includes 
the South Providence areas and the West End. Median income is 
approximately $8,700. They have the highest unemployment rate, 
some 25.1 percent, and a large number of single parent households. 
This background provides the Providence School Department with 
a setting in order for us to set a goal to deliver quality, economical- 
ly effective, and desegregated education. In a school system with a 
growing minority population, now over half the student body, the 
Providence School Department is committed to improving the edu- 
cation for all students, and we are particularly concerned with the 
needs of minority and disadvantaged students and our neighbor- 
hood issues. 

We feel our schools play a major role in the life of the communi- 
ty. 

Our Magnet Education Program is linked with the University of 
Rhode Island. In fact, it is probably one of our most substantial ini- 
tiatives, to be litiked with the University of Rhode Island. It is our 
school partnership program between URI and the Providence 
School Department. We work with the Urban Field Center in the 
elementary and secondary school level progr.ams (Diagram One). 

In your report, I have included a partnership program, brochure 
as well as descriptions of our two elementary school magnet pro- 
grams. I have also provided in Diagram 1 an illustration of our 
schools in the feeder pattern in which we have Magnet School Pro- 
grams. This is provided for you on page 14. 

In conclusion, I would like to offer our recommendations for 
changes in the law. We feel, first of all, appropriations (sec. 701) 
should be increased in order for the public school systems to carry 
out the provisions and intent of the law. We would like to see the 
use of funds (sec. 706) involved in the legislation to change to in- 
clude transportation and consultant services for those projects that 
in fact do involve academic improvement for the students. And 
these projects usually are the ones that relate to business, agencies, 
communities or higher education institutions. But we are restricted 
from providing transportation and special services through consult- 
I g contracts. 

Section 708 talks about the "incentive points" for special consid- 
eration, and we would like to recommend that you include a sec- 
tion that enhances, increases, and encourages collaborative efforts 
with higher education institutions. In Section 710 we would like to 
see the definition of the section on "limitation of payments," deal- 
ing with planning expanded. We would like to see that— we are sat- 
isfied with the 10 percent, but we feel that is a short term— an ad- 
ditional 5 percent that would allow agencies with grants to go 
beyond the one-year type of planning, the updates, perhaps to do 
some demonstration or some dissemination that usually involves 
more costs over a longer period. 

Thank you very much. Senator Pell, for the opportunity to speak. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Brooks follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Providence, the capital of Rhode Island, is a northeastern city 
with a rapidly increasing low Income and minority population. 
It ia a northern terminus of the new Southeast Asian Inmigrant 
population. One out of every four babies bom in Providence 
are bom to this new population. The median income for Provi- 
dence in 1980 was $14,894.00, the lowest in the six cities com- 
prising the metropolitan area. The city has experienced large 
scale out-migration common to inner cities, over 12% between 1970* 
1980, but indicators point to a reversal of this trend throtigh 
immigration and the very small beginning of a return of the young 
professional class to the city. 

When such major changes take pla'ce, often overlooked are the mi- 
nority and low-income underclass which has come to typify so many 
of the older inner cities including Providence. Out of 19,740 
students enrolled in 1986-1987 in tfie Providence Public Schools, 
55.2% are minority, an increase of almost 4X from 1985-1986, and 
44. 7Z are white including Portuguese. The minority population is 
24.97. Black, 18.87. Hispanic, 11. IX Asian Pacific Island and 0.4X 
American Indian. Ihe one year the Hispanic population proportion 
increased almost 5Z and the Asian Pacific-Islander almost 3Z. Out 
of the 5,099 students in the Providence secondary schools, 52. 7Z are 
minorities. Many never gradtiate. Almost one out of every two 
students entering the ninth grade in Providence will not graduate 
4, or even 5 years later. The dropout rate for all students is 
over 35Z. Black students have a 44% dropout rate and Hispanic 
students 42X. One result in Rhode Island is hat 39Z of the adults 
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have not graduated from high school. And the proportion of Provi- 
dence adults, who are the parents of th'ese school dropouts, is 
even larger. Providence also has a very large number of adults 
for whoa English is not their native tongue. Besides a major 
population of Hispanic and Portuguese, Providence has the largest 
Southeast Asian comnunity east of the Mississippi and the largest 
Cambodian community in New England. 

Within Providence, strong neighborhood ties characterize the city's 
demographic pattem--one high school. Central High School, and its 
feeder pattern, include most of the city's low income and minority 
neighborhoods: South Providence and the West End. Home to almost 
all the minorities in Providence, the area of the city has the 
lowest median income, $8, 672; the highest unemployment rate, 25,1%; 
and the largest number of single parent households. Many of the 
households do not speak English as their native tongue. Three- 
fourths of the housing, built pre- 19 40, is renter-occupied. Many 
are characterized by poor family relationships, low socioeconomic 
status, lack of role models for achievement in education, as well 
as poor peer influence, all of which reinforce negative educational 
goals. Students often have a low level of identification with 
school . 

It is in this setting that the goal of the Providence School De- 
partment is to deliver quality, economically effective and desegre- 
gated education. In a school system with a growing minority popu- 
lation, now over half its student body, the School Department is 
committed to improving the education of all students and particu- 
larly concerned with the needs of minority and disadvantaged stu- 
dents and neighborhood issues. The school plays a major role in 
the life of the community. 
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In order to tnaintain a racially balanced school system in the City 
of Providence and to bring into compliance those individtial schools 
which are not in balance, the School Department has revised and up- 
dated its desegration plan. A policy strategy which will racially 
balance the schools and focus on minority students to keep them in 
school until graduation has been developed and has begun to be ixn- 
plemented in a series of changes recently instituted by the School 
Department. These individual efforts have begun to alter tht. de- 
livery of educational se; vices provided to the City's students 
and include: five magnet high school programs established since 
1978; minimum competency standards for the elementary levels; a 
TII-IES 2 mathematics and science enrichment program for minority 
students; pre-first grade programs designed to start a child 
achieving with peers upon entry into formal first grade; compre- 
hensive .reading , mathematics, bilingual/ESL programs, health and 
nutrition programs ; and Adopt-A-School programs initiated by the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce to pair schools and businesses. 

DESEGREGATION EFFORTS AND DESCRIPTIONS 
OF MAGNET PROGRAMS 

One of the most substantial initiatives has been a University/ 
Partnership between the State's land-grant institution, the Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, and the Providence School Department. 
Begun with a pairing between the University of Rhode Island's 
Urban Field Center and Central High School's Government and Law 
Magnet in 1978, it has grown into a partnership between University 
of Rhode Island and the six schools in the Central High School K-12 
feeder pattern. (Diagram One) --(Descriptions of Providence's two 
magnet elementary schools &URr/psD Partnership Program). 
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and has been developed in four phases : 

Phase I (1983-1984) was undertaken with local and State University 
funding. It included the development of the revised desegregation 
plan and the establishment of the first magnet elementary school, 
the Sackett Street School for Basic Skills, Science and Technology 
.(BEST), along with the creation of comnunity and advisory groups. 

Phase II (1984-1985) was undertaken with local and State University 
funding. It included the establishment and operation of the Sackett 
Street Elementary School magnet^ initial steps in plecnning for the 
International magnet at Gilbert Stuart Elementary School, and the 
development of the articulation of activities and curricula between 
the Sackett Street Elementary School and Roger Williams Middle 
School. 

Phase III (1985-1986) was undertaken with federal, local and State 
University funding. It focused on the establishment of an Inter- 
national magnet at Gilbert Stuart, the elementary school that was, 
at that time, most out of compliance. The magnet empltasizes careers, 
economics, international trade and law, family life and languages, 
literature, arts, and high technology. , The federal funds assisted 
the staff in continuing to update the desegregation plan, strengthen- 
ing the BEST Magnet at Sackett Street Elementary School, developing 
the curriculum, and the establishment of technical advisory commit- 
tees for each school. 

Phase IV (1986-1987) was undertaken with federal, local and State 
University funding. It focused on articulating with the feeder 
schools* reviewing compliance, continuing support for the Sackett 
Street (BEST) magnet and for the International Studies Magnet at 
Gilbert Stuart Elementary School, the technical transfer of magnet 
activities and curricula to Reservoir Avenue Elementary School, 
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Broad Street Elementary School and Mary E. Fogarty Elementary 
Schoolr-all of which lie within the designated feeder pattern— 
established magnet activities at Roger Williams Middle School, 
and implement a variety of enrichment activities in the designated 
feeder pattern. 

The Revised Voltmtarv Desegregation Plan 

The revised voluntary desegregation plan is designed to bring stu- 
dents from different social, economic, ethnic and racial backgrounds 
together. Updating the plan in 1986 included reassessment of the 
location of minority students in our schools. Table I (attached) for 
1986*1987 analyzes the ratio of majority and minority student popu- 
lations to determine whether Providence Schools comply with desegre- 
gation guidelines. The first was to calculate the desegregation 
compliance ratios for elementary, middle, and high schools. 
Several steps were taken to determine the desegregation compliance 
range for the Providence School system. The data used in this table 
are school enrollment figures for 1986 and cere provided by the 
Providence School Department. 

The first step taken to determine desegregation compliance is to re- 
move special student populations fr^ ^ht^ -hool enrollment totals. 
Special student populations include -gar ten, special education 

students (also referred to aa "ungr. oidents by the Providence- 

School Department) , English as a Second Language (ESL) and Bilingual 
program students. These special student populations are not included 
in desegregation compliance figures because the students require 
special classes or programs which cannot be easily integrated. The 
actual number of kindergarten and special education students are de- 
ducted from the total school enrollmsnt figures for each school, and 
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from the majority and ninprlty student totals for each school. The 



majority student category consists of white and Portuguese students, 
and the minority student category consists of Black, Cape Verdlan, 
Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, American Indian and Alaskan stu- 
dents . 

The number of ESL/ Bilingual students is an estimate based upon the 
number of classrooms and the classroom capacity for ESL/ Bilingual 
classes. Classroom capacity is estimated at twenty-six seats or 
students. The estimated number of ESL/B£ling\ial students is then 
deducted from the minority student totals for each school with ESL/ 
Bilingual students. The majority of ESL/Bllingxial students are 
assumed to be minority students, even through there may be some ESL/ 
Bilingual students that would be considered to be majority students. 
ESL/Bi lingual students have classes separate from other students in 
elementary and middle schools (first through eighth grades) and are 
malnstreamed In high school (grades nine through twelve) . 

Once the special student populations have been removed from student 
enrollment figures, the ratio of majority and minority students can 
be calculated to determine 1£ schools comply with desegregation guide- 
lines. The first step Is to determine the proportion of majority and 
minority students for each school. The second step is to determine 
the proportion of majority and minority students for each school 
grouping. I.e., elementary, middle, and high schools. Once ^he ratio 
for the school grouping Is determined, a variance of fifteen percent 
la added and subtracted from the minority student ratio for each 
school grouping. I'le two numbers for each school grouping comprises 
the desegregation compliance range for the school grouping. The mi- 
nority student ratio for each school is compared to the compliance 
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range for the school grouping. The minority student ratio for each 
school is compared to the compliance range for its respective school 
group. The school £3: £n compliance with desegregation guidelines 
If the minority student ratio falls between the high and low ratio 
for the respective school grouping. 



And Technology and Gilbert Stuart International Studies 
P rogram/ Curriculum 

The Sackett Street School houses a magnet program that emphasize.'? 
science and technology in its curriculum. The school is resigned 
^ to help elementary students become better thinkers while they ex- 
plore the world of science. The program has a heavy etsphasis on 
basic skills, and students are exposed to scientific themes in all 
their academic and enrichment areas. In other words, science is 
infused into the ongoing curriculum. The goal of the program is 
noiE to make every child into a scientist » but to oncourfige each 
child to understand a wide range of materials in the scientific area. 
During December of 1985 the Sackett Street Science Center opened. 
Br the time the grant year ended, It became fully operative. The 
Center is organized so that students can visit and experiment in 
small groups or with their classes. Lessons vary tremendously; 
such topics as wacer li£e» sounds » animals and their habitats, earth 
*cleticco and n^achines are e.\,'inplcs tested out during the spring and 
tall. The Center includes aquariurciJ^ a planatarium, greenhouse, 
shellficn tanks » frrci-'^tp^iding computer instructiort, '.nc a sjtteilita 
dish and c^Tiputer -'->dum. The latter additions heighten the sophis- 
tication of the les: as taught and enables S; . -^tt to tie in with 



MAGNET PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS: 



Sackett Street Basic Education Science 
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KASA and the Brown Planetary Data Center. 

In-school curriculum is supplaiented by a wide range of 'special 
activities* Highlights are summarized below: 

Science Fair : Students from grades 4-6 exhibited projects they 
had researched and constructed. Projects included machines, 
plants, leaves p charts, model buildings, and anatomical de- 
signs to mention a model representative sample. They repre- 
sented such scientific disciplines as Physics, Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, and Astronouy 

The Electric Company purchased the prizes for the fair, which 
included science dictionaries and microscopes . The Providence 
Journal sent a reporter and a photographer to the fair. 

Puppet Shows : Shows on health, nutrition, and safety were held 
for elementary students. Presentations on safety and home 
safety were given to K-3 classrooms. Grade 2-4 puppet shows 
on dental health were also performed. 

Field Trips : Various trips to enhance scientific threes were made 
to sites as the Southwick Animal Farm, Slater Park, Mystic Aqua- 
rium, Pawtuckct Children's Museum, Roger William's Zoo and the 
Planetarium at Mlddletown. 

Artlat in Reaidence : Extending scientific themes, an artist "lived" 
at the school and worked with students on various creative projects. 
AFTER-SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

In order to reinforce the students' interest in science, after- 
school activities are a critical component of the grant. Sponsored 
by University of Rhode Island and 4-H, there were at least three 
cycles of clubs which each attracted a group of fifteen children 
from grades 4-6. As an example, 4-H Club activities in April, 1986 
focused on gardening projects, plant science, and animal science. 
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In addltlba, to 4-H Club activities, there were programs such as 
photography lab, computer sciences:, and art labs. Special activi- 
ties were also carried out during school vacations. A sisnaer camp 
program (funded by Project Discovery) also supplemented science pro- 
grams at the school. Through this program, students between 40-50Z 
percentiles in reading and math were involved in whale watches, 
visiting salt marshes and studying the marine environment. 
PROGRAM/ CURRICULUM 

The Gilbert Stuart Magnet development occurred a year after the 
Sackett Street School program. Meetings were held with the faculty 
and administrators in order to, secure support and a willingness to 
"get going/* In January, an intensive orientation activity took 
place with an estimated 30 very ei^thusiastic teachers and staff 
members. The orientation program occurred weekly for over a three 
month period. Outside speakers gave presentations on a range of 
issuea providing a context for the magnet's theme of international 
and intercultural education. Topics: covered included the following. 

Peace Corps and International Work 

Farming and Agricultural Development 

Natural Resources 

Multinational Corporations 

Foreign Populations and their Bnpact on Public Education 

The Fcnlly and Women in Development 

Nutrition 

Cultural Anthropology 

Food Technology 
Fester Parents Plan 

International Marine Resource Development and International 
Studies 

Cross Cultural Communications & Partners o£ the America; & In- 
ternational Development 

10. 
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.As foliowup to chese seAalons, a group of 15 teachers participated 
in a ten week series for the purposes of acquiring an overview of 
international/ iutercultural approaches and concencs, establishing 
goals and objectives, reviewing and adapting 'csaterials, and develop- 
ing test lessons and activities. This wa* followed by curriculum 
development sees ions in the sumer throughout the school year. 

During the summer of 1986, teacher/staff group met to develop actual 
curriculum units. T^hile the "final products" were tailored to the 
participating teacher's particular styles of instruction, generally 
they include a study of a selected country (e.g., Nigeria). Plans 
emphasize a theme (e.g., culture); goals (e.g., to broaden students' 
l.^«:erest or tp develop an appreciation of other cultures); objec- 
tives (e.g., to compare Nigerian games and toys with Gilbert Stuart 
students); materials (e.g., calendars, word cards): initiating, de- 
veloping, and culittlnating activities; evaluation techniques; and 
bibliographies . 

CURRICULUM 

The Gilbert Stuart magnet program is designed to heighten students* 
awareness and knowledge of other parts of the worlO while emphasizing 
learning and developing their skills In reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, ^lldren are Introduced to history, geography, economic edu- 
cation and the everyday life, culture, religions and political sys- 
tems of other countries. The methods of instruction vary according 
to teachers* styles and approaches, grade levels, and academic compe- 
tence of participating students. A vide range of vehicles are used: 
folk tales and stories; dances and games; studying holidays; viewing 
slides and films; visiting spe£>.kers and artists ; and reviewing a for- 
eign language. An important part of the program Is making children 
aware of the many International careers open In the next century. 

11. 
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ArTER->SCH0OL ACTIVITIES 

The in-ffchool curriculum is complioentcd by an active 4-H After- 
School Club. AdQinistered and staffed by University of Rhode Island 
personnel, activities are geared toward leading about other countries 
through aongs. games, food, dance, and world events. 
In order to promote international understanding, activities focus 
on population movement, international issues tnd political systems. 
Speakers discussed Norway. Middle East. Utin America. Native Ameri- 
cans. Peace Corps. Uadcrship and Group Process Skills, students 
also participated in the State 4-H Conservation Field Trip and the 
State 4-H Junior Conference. 

In addition to 4.H. there are also after-school programs in gymnas- 
tics, sewing, computers, cooking, drama, and photography. There is 
a glee club and . group of students working on a school newsletter. 

RECOMMENPATIQNS FQR CHANgES IN THE tAU 

Title VIX of PL 98-377, Magnet Schools Assistance Act, has pro- 
vided federal fundi: to Providence for use in ciagnet schools as 
part of the Providence approved desegregation plan and ';hich has 
been designed to bring students from different social, economic, 
ethnic, and racial backgrounds together. The law has provided the 
framework for Providence to design and implement magnet school pro- 
grama, which have been described above. Recomendations for changes 
In the law Include the following: 

Sec. 701 - Appropriatlons^provldA additional funds for local 
public school systems to carry out the provisions 
and intent of implementing quality magnet school 
programs, elementary -secondary levels. 

12. 
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Sec, 706 - Use of Funds - increase to include provision for eli- 
gible local educational agencies to use funds to con- 
tract for consultant services and for student trans- 
portation which enhances academic improvement for 
students. These projects usually involve the local 
educational agency working together with business; 
the community, or other public agencies to improve 
and/or enrich the students' curriculum. 

Sec. 708 - Special Consideration - exoand the definition to in- 
clude incentive points for Projects that demonstrate 
a collaborative approach between a local educational 
agency and higher education instructions. This would 
encourage collaborative and partnership efforts. 

Sec. 710 - Limitation on Payments - expand the definition of 
planning to include both short-term (1 year) and 
long-term (1-3 years) and the percentage limitation 
to short term (10%) and long-term (15%) of the 
amount an agency receives. This provision will 
allow for the usual one year update as well as 
provide for Planning efforts that impact on 
schools beyond one academic year. 



13. 
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DESCRIPTION: Sackett Street Magnet School 



SACKETT + 
SCIENCE = 

fDllC/iflON 





SACKETT SIR€£T EIFMENTARY SCHOOl 
ProfectBEST 

i59SockoltSfiee» 
Providofxre. M 02907 

Josooh Pcn^uK hincmol 



• Aquariums 

• Planelarium 

• Greenhouse 

• Free-Standing 
computer instruction 

• Teacher directed 
computer Instruction 

• Shellfish tanks 

• Satellite Dish & Compute, 
modem donated by The 
Rhode Island Foundation 




• Narragcnsett Electric 
Adopter Under 
Adopt'A-School Program 

• BfOwn UrMversity 

• University of Rhode Island 

• Rhode Island College 

• Notionol Aerortautics & 
Space Administration 
(NASA) 

• Specially Trained Staff 

• Rhode Island Foundalio#> 
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DESCRIPTION: Gilbert Stuart Magnet School 



EDUCATING 
for the 
21st CENTURY 



ClllCNf STUART- A MOOEl SCKOOl 
<V«tfi S>vt#l non9 c*9t^ *• •>emfo»»#y icnm** 
IVovOh«ii« IM fiMVOtt to towM Irom • %v{/t\VOi» 
ietft««i 9««i| d«t^n«« to tnU»9» Ni rtWCIl »«d 

Afn^fUntHmv^^VyKAOOHtoMrOOuetatuI B«<J«t« 
progfl«n i« ln<tfn«MA«l Stw<>«l P'ea»»fl> 
rtt^cn iiwtftmr •«i»t*>«ii •«« k^o-**^ ol eOvM 





Gilbert Stuarl International 
Studies Magnet Program 



Wfiy INTEKMAIIOMAL ItUDItt? 
A»n«»lc*«»i t»t In • eoBMV*/ l»»*W>* ««g wwM - 0« mil 
«« b«con>« •vvA imAtM tor todt/< cAAfrtn w« 
M CMU :n« et Iht 3 1 M c tMvnr 

■ Mei I Vim I mMMAmxksniwO'h Of Mfvt iVftkd. 

• MAortimwtutvtlMr^iiii Atf»»r<Htoe'>«otoflr. 

• Am«rtctA« all CC/Mtim« b*OAl ol <to>M I worth 
Ol IO«t«9A prodwCti tAd i*w 

• Atr*^***! KOAOOtr d*p«ndl M*««r I tPOrii 
WP'Oytdi b^t. 

• to Pr>odt HUM Kit*. owf o< •^M |oti ttimi 
l*om iht ilM« t Ovfiliii ti^li 



ITXCNOTKCNWO SXtllS IyIEAKNINO 
AIOUT TKEWOxlO 

irw M•rA•^o<^a• P»or i'" •*« fl*" 
t) 10 «<*m €Mtf»tni twvtntti »«d l»»o«»»»^i Ol 

}) to iUtf^n UK 

By rntlif^ UM Ol P<« • «pw»<Je4«i WWCi • i^WiW* to 




CMtortn «« bf Mrodvccd to Ntionr. fito9'■()^7• 
r«Voni. aM poHUcal irtstmi «l lOfftign C«wn|fi«i br 

• ittrning toaiiki AAd itMki. ft>'tg<rtg >o«4*' 

• ttotf|Vtflhe*Jt7ioi«»iowico«»wt«.M«to«»»«t». 

lh« world. 

• CornnvrtKiM^ w*<nilto«v«ly ittja', l¥*t*>OM, 

• « tcl cenUd w<h oCh«r cwKuf *« v>t«A9 

• •twd|<»*fl • to»t«9n UAflv»flK 

•b«t9<>«^ twMt Ol ho« M««nitioAi1 bvtWsii. 
KaAlp«<1il>0<t tAd CO<MnvMCM)«A| in««t ui Mil. 
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tlRI/PROVIDBiCE SCHOOL DEPAR1?*KHT PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 



MISSION 



7fr mMnt <4 llir Ummiil7 of Mhnric MamI 
I'rlAn VkM (Vnln h lo prmkJc Irrhnkal 
jvabixnrr. IraininK tiid dirort Krvkts lo the 
ng|ilii<k^riK1ii<lrlslMicl.loi:T»nniunilr|(niU(ii. 

nntmii In! in nrbl fifuilr. »cr wirfa l<d lhmi|h 
R mirijr uf |in vTM « ORt'lM^zi'V cnnsiilunKy 
ixHl Hiolksv llir rfeiiri fivuhl inni Kr prinw^r 
linr {ft .-imc ami mmiirHjr. The ftmh ci Ihcuc 
infpmn tav In n»«iRnr mttm (o [taliirvmbry 

in Inn KltiV KlimVi^ 



BACKGROUND 



1 Itr I'MliHiHltti' tViwtsm l»t»ii intr a iln^ttr 
•£11 whni \W I'ltxin ridd Ccntrr. sn iwlmch 
jtfiiKjr i' I hr I >nit rf>il (Irxtuaf c Currirulum 
in I'ifiimumtjr tlanntf^ Mid Aira DmIiiunKiil 
ami ihr OnivniiitT KiicraSgn Snrkr. cubhcr* 
»lnl W4h Ihr I WiOmrr SdiiH DeptHmcnl In 
rrnrfr hvr nustd irrKrams tar the Cil]r'« 
KTivvbnr »hiK As Ihm cnmini tx^sn {n 
ttir M U IITTX. Ihr UrUm FlrM C'tnlcr isind 
wii h ( 'n ri r s! I i ^h Sr hts ( kivcrmirnl «nd I Jiw 
tA^^ni In Inittir Ihr fifst pxTfimIiit> fc> 'hr 
S{ dir. Hit I ^rl nmliitv a cnlUxTatin: iT?i«ifrr 
xIomym^lanilmTDi wftincrfldhrCmndl 
Uw llr ^Iranrrmnil iitd Sjworl ti KihxiAk<n 
(CASh ) ittMxl |«br aft one i4 lie rkvt fant KV^h 
M»«<mlt(ier inrliicTxIiliM b Ihellnllnl.Sutrt. 
m<»racni atxl mi^itvia nJucalkral and nurcr 
tmH(>]nnenl if ^ ivliinlllcs hn tirrnifxt ymih. 

litlhrkadrrMtr.Ihe Tartncnhip hascnnlimin) 
III rniMtd to llv iKTd«fl( lhesttidrRls.lrarl)rt^ 
jjrhjninh ami parmlJi. TofcHhrr with the 
i*iii*iitrTKTl'iilJii-.SihiKH iiicurrmllyluinanic 
a uiiirjjr jxiWir nliiralinn ay ttctn i»hWi crcalri 
ailiiuUlxfi 8imI ffimn a aupunrl %yatm from 
R{iii1it<c»rtm tUnnmU gradr 1(1, nr lite w^Vw 
jfrarJiiirJIixc ltiaiWili)n.lhel'artJKnWiiitvlf 
t\ nrt^vtiijc il ri Itim|iira(lRf rthtf t fiutti lite 
tivTtnviinly. hx hxKm lir9lnrss.lhen)unJi-i|«rri^ 
and mhcT |ji«lv>iin(Ut7 iRUHulkms. 



OVERVIEW. OF 
PROGRAf/l ACTIVITIES 



S^STIiA'-WIIlK 

* NalinnalAsmdalInnt4.Sl«lcUnivcnilies 
and I jnd GranI Colleges; NASUUJC 
tlrtmn Division l*irtnmh!p 

* (); amaiiuno( a Syllcm wide School 
Voiunirers Vngnm 

* TIMBSZt'taMrqoni,Sufnni(rand'->up(nt1 
Ad ivitien (To Imprmt Malh. Knj^itxrring 

ScietKC Sludics) 

* Slmlrgic and Ijnrg trmi PlAnninK 

* Mafinri Schnr)ll1anntn({andl)cvrlii()n)CTU 

* Crsnl l*nifxiiul Devcfutattctil 

* Conference Organization and 
ItnptcnKnlatxin 

* Inter nship'i for High «tclxx)l and Cullcge 
Sludenlft 



.Si:i'ONl>AHY5;CU(X)I.S 

* Mcntorirw Pn^ram 

* l-'acuny. Staff. Cmtmunlly and Student 
Nmh A^^fiamcntA 

* Krsearch on Student rctfbrm^iRrc fur 
AdmimMratura 

* Devdopmeni o( a Cumpcndium u( 
Matcriab on riutlaooonibnr ()p(MKn 

* TieU TriiJs lo the Wnhrtntty and Searcft 
Weekend 

* Mamd Newsletter (Hihtiailions 

* iWcsttkmal tnicrmhtps forStudenta 

* Tn/c^Mial and Ank|icmic Shadowing 
Kxpericnces 

* Cnordinalicin of Speakm for Kiirirhment 
and Carter tnfonnatlTn 

* Coitr]irAdm!Y»icinaWork5h(V9ndKi)lk>w* 

* Fttundal Aid Workxhopand I'irfkiw up 

* TixUvcondary Allcrnattm Wtirk^hofi 

* Career Fatni .< 



Milini.MSl'lllNHS 

* lnvtvi(v Tcani Training in l^w idalci* 
Kducatkm. fViiixv awl Tirlinokfn^. am! 
InterttatxHMl Stmlir* fiir rriixi|«al\ 
TeaclKtx, and tir C»>mmuiHly 

* Soutltcaxt KsUitt McnIurinK PruRram 

* KemJilntentf«jrScTOix!ary.SiiKXj|M»Knd 
Pn]grant5 

« Articulatkm of Curriatla iJdwcen MxUk: 
and Elementary Sdxijis 

KI.HMKNTAUY SCIKMll.S 

* AKuMatHT in l)rvHii|xncnl of TtenKnlary 
Mm^ {i% I txliidtnR Sainnp at xl Taf H«ik«y 
and Internal itirtal Sludir^ 

* (iranl Wrilinij AsjuiUatvr dw tJenMNilary 
M.-iKnrl IVitxiinh 

' OrKAnimlxm ti RrMairrr^ Uw XIk M^Knrt 

* Orssninikm of Sutnnxr IVngrann to 
Extend the MagncI Kxperimoc 



ORGANIZATION 



Key rlrmmlK (n IhrMHtTMnflhcrarlnrrxhifi 
I'rtvraM are Ihcon »ilr pnftram dcvek^vra In 
Ih* hq[h arbt.A atid ricnimlary ft-lmiilt. A« t he 
thfrlflt|itlr5.lhrpn«ramilm^fvTaw(«k with 
admlnUlrainni. tradietPk jUmViUv and area 
auprrvtar*,: In mtvklr dirn t kt vScra. rrvxirirx 
and Mi(i(xvl. T Itry arr ■ vbililr aymliil vl I lie 
llnivCTMly'a ommilmml In Wk rmvktnNT 
Srhiiilx. 



fUNDINti 



The rannmhi'ii has always hm rttnVd l>y a 
cnnaorlliim t*' (lubiir and privair, nalkmal and 
kxal Miiulkm i vhidinK lltetIS Dnmlmnit 
U Eduralkm. (IitI-mcI KnutMLilkin. Ihe(!mrth 
FoutnLilRin. Ilie MiMnIr Itbnd Fuundalkm, 
Cilbnix Itaiik. NAStilXiC. RI Ollkt fiir Civil 
Hijihit in fv(hiralkn. MIkkV UbtHl Offar iif 
li^hn- Kdtiolkxi. llir IWkkiirr Kdiiralkii 
Fuml and lltejttnr M»kwr1t l-rvy Fnnd.llie 
UnivcTitlly and llir I'nitMlmcr httilir 5hIiiiiI 
Syiteai prnvkJe bnlh dirrrt fiinttitg and In kind 
supprvl; Ihr Rhode fxtand Stair IVixtrtntettt <4 
Edtlcalinn pmvkW InfiaxIrtMuieMtiv'l* 
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TABLE I 



SeudiQt EatJllMOt for Providtaea rubllc Schooli by 
Klaorley aad MAjorlty Dlierlbuelea for 1986-1987 



School 


Tocal 


Total Majority 


Total KlaorlCT 


*I3: Varlaaca of 




<-K,U) 


# 


Z 


# 


Z 


KlQOrlcy RiQSt 


(-CSL/Blllnsu«l) 












364 


69 


19.0 


293 


81.0 


Hlsh 


Am M«i<'«r Ana«x 


126 


29 


23.0 


97 


77.0 


Elsh 


BroAd S^. 


333 


Zi7 


73.6 


86 


24. « 


Low 




579 


197 


34.0 


382 


66.0 




CazI Lmto 


666 


244 


36.6 


422 


63.4 




frfapfld Ttjea 


3t7 


232 


44.9 


283 


33.1 




roK feist 


218 


209 


93.9 


9 


4.1 


Lov 


C«orti J. U»t 


629 


436 


69.3 


193 


30.7 




Cllb«rt Sci»re 


393 


122 


30.9 


273 


69.1 




Uuril im 


377 


214 


36.8 


163 


43.2 


Kards L. Uss 


462 


201 


43.3 


261 


36.3 




iUry Touxty 


283 


24 


8.S 


239 


91.3 


Blfh 


laaarrolr 


112 


77 


42.3 


103 


37.7 


lob«rt bsatdy 


439 


293 


64.3 


164 


3S.7 


Lotf 


Saekact 


302 


103 


34.3 


197 


63.2 






311 


232 


74.6 


79 


23.4 


Low 


wmiwi D AMCa 


337 


166 


49.3 


171 


30.7 






387 


272 


70.3 


113 


29.7 


Low 






100 


39.9 


67 


40.1 




Vl&dmlll Aca«z It 


102 


89 


87.3 


13 


12.7 


Low 


UcMnUzy School TotaX 


7216 


'•380 


49.6 


3636 


30.4 




Xaebaa SUhop 


327 


219 


41.6 


308 


38.4 




KaclianMl Cra«s« 


740 


490 


66.2 


23<7 


33.8 


Low 


OllTtr B. Ptrry 


725 


322 


44.4 


403 


33.6 




Sottr VlUlAU 


740 


2^3 


31.8 


303 


68.2 




Sooal V. trldshia 


634 


213 


33.6 


42: 


66.4 




Wfnrfrctn Iscar. 


187 


149 


79.7 


38 


20.3 


Low 


Mlddla School local 


3333 


1628 


43.8 


1923 


34.2 




Alcaraaca rv^nilns Froj 


. 146 


90 


61.6 


36 


38.4 




Caacral 


ta9i 


712 


37.7 


1179 


62.3 




ClaxilcAl 


1081 


836 


77.3 


243 


22.7 


Low 


Bopa 


943 


210 


22.3 


733 


77.7 




Xc. FluMat 


1061 


364 


33.2 


497 


46.8 


Blfh School local 


3122 


2412 


47.1 


2710 


32.9 




Syacaaa Tocala 1S»891 


7.620 


48.0 


8271 


32.0 




Spaclal ZducKClon Tocal 


310 


162 


49.1 


168 


30.9 




So Schoola Aaalsnad 














Xa Trasalt 


82 


41 


^.0 


41 


30.0 




*S7acia Tocal 16»303 


7.823 


48.0 


8.480 


32.0 





Soufcax FroTldtsca School DtparCBtac. Frovldtaca Public SchooU C«c«ua Tlla 
Suasary Tocala. Kort^r. 1986 

Iba fonola for daitfrataclos 1m a 13Z varlaftca ahora or balov th« acudaac Man «arolla«at. 
Dta follovlas u a llac of raa<aa Isco vliUh aacli acbool'a total alnorlty populacicD 
atut fAll la wrd4r to b« In cospUanca. Zf cba tocal p«rcaatac« of slsorlcy anrcllaauc 
falU tltbar btlw or ahora th^ low or hlsh VArlaaca Icval than tha ichool la vit of 
coapllaaca. 



School L«Y<1 



Ela««atax7 SchooU 
Mlddla Scboola 
Blth Scboola 
Spaclal ZducatlcQ 

So icboola aaaltnad. I& traaalt 33.0 



LOV 
13Z varlaaca 

-"5374 

39.2 
37.0 
33.9 



Total Minority 
Enrollixnt (Z) 
30.4 
54.2 
32.0 
30.9 
30.0 



BIGS 
131 Varlaaca 
63.4 
69.2 
67.0 
63.9 
63.0 



• Syatcm Total doaa not iscluda tha otxubar of % ad«atfl tnTOllad In Klndarfartao, 
ESl/BUlaaual, and Spaclal Educatloa/Ua$radad laaaaa. 

18. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

I would urge the witnesses to try to restrict themselves to the 
five minutes because we have another panel, as well as Representa- 
tive Slaughter. 

You do not need to jump in now? 

Ms. Slaughter of New York. No. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Mary Busch. 

Dr. Busch. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Dr. Mary Busch. I am a member of the Board of Directors 
of the National School Boards Association and the Council of 
Urban Boards. 

I arr also President of the Indianapolis Board of School Commis- 
sioners, and I am very pleased to be before the Committee this 
morning in support of the reauthorization of the Magnet School As- 
sistance Program. 

Recent reports by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights and the 
Department of Education conclude that the most promising devel- 
opment in providing quality integrated education has been the 
Rowing success of the magnet school concept. Current research 
shows that magnet schools are capable of attracting a diverse, vol- 
untary enrollment representative of the different races and social 
groups within a community. 

We have also found that magnet schools can achieve and main- 
tain racial balance in their ovm enrollments. They greatly reduce 
white flight in the first few years of desegregation. They attract 
new, non-minority students in later years. They achieve more de- 
segregation than do mandatory plans in the long term. 

For example, in my own school district of Indianapolis, magnet 
schools have helped us to stabilize our non-minority enrollment at 
about 54 percent. Magnet schools are also proving to be model "ef- 
fective schools." The research indicates that academic achievement 
improves for both minority anc non-minority students in magnet 
schools. 

Curricular innovation is a hallmark of magnet schools. The Indi- 
anapolis magnet program includes such themes as the humanities, 
the health professions, the performing arts, foreign languages, 
math and science magnets, and a Montessori option. Educational 
choices without vouchers indeed is a unique feature of magnet 
schools. 

In Indianapolis, the waiting list is very long in several of our 
magnets. And the parents of private school children are very eager 
to be placed within our magnet schools. 

Magnet school principals are very strong, innovative leaders who 
inspire their teachers and their students. The dropout rates are 
typically lower, and attendance rates are much higher for magnet 
school programs as compared to overall district averages. 

The parental involvement extends into program design, recruit- 
ment of new students, and direct assistance in school activities. 

Partnership programs involving all types of community resources 
are a very common feature of magnet schools. For example, in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools we have formed partnerships with our 
Chrysler Corporation, our Indianapolis Power and Light Company, 
Indiana University, the Indiana Symphony Orchestra, just to name 
a very few. 
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^ Within an appropriation of $75 million, the Magnet School As- 
sistance Program has been unable to fund more tlian a very small 
fraction of the growing demand among school districts for Federal 
assistance. In 1987, 126 school districts submitted great applica- 
tions that totaled well over $250 million. The number of grantees 
declined by 14 percent from the previous cycle, and 64 percent of 
the previous grantees did not even receive a new grant despite con- 
tinuing need. Many local school districts will be forced to cut back 
ej^mg programs and halt plans for expansion to more schools. 

Therefore, NSBA, the National School Boards Association, makes 
the foUovring recommendations to the Subcommittee for reauthor- 
ization: 

First, the Subcommittee should retain the basic program struc- 
ture of this legislation. This program respects local control of pro- 
gram design and requires a minimum of Federal paperwork and 
administrative oversight. 

Second, the authorization ceiling for this program should be at 
least $150 million beginning in fiscal year 1988, and in 1989, as pro- 
videc* m S. 38, spoTisored by Senator Moynihan. This funding level 
should be increased in subsequent years. 

Third, if funding is increased beyond $150 million in 1990, we 
urge the Subcommittee to allow the duration of grant awards to 
extend from two years to five years. 

Fourth, the Subcommittee should authorize a $1 million national 
magnet school technical assistance center to assist local school dis- 
tricts in adopting magnet school programs. 

And, fifth, we recommend that the program should authorize 
local school districts to expend up to 2 percent of their grant 
awards to act as a magnet school demonstration and dissimination 
site and to participate in a national network of iuagnet school pro- 
grams. 

We feel that magnet schools are providing the cornerstone for 
creating and maintaining integrated school systems. They are also 
serving as models of educational excellence in all urban areas. 

NSBA urges (Congress to use this opportunity to significantly in- 
cre^e the resources for this growing educational success story. The 
need for quality integrated education is great, and magnet schools 
are certainly leading the way in meeting that need all across this 
country. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Busch follows:] 
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I* nrntoDocnoB 

I &m Dr. HAry E, Buich, President of the Indianapolis Board of School Cooalsslonera 
■nd a Benber of the Board of Directors of the National School Boards Association 
(HSBA). I aa alio the Past Chair of NSBA*s Council of Urban Boards of Education 
which Includes aeventythree urban school boards as oembers. 

The National School Boards Association Is ths only major education organization 
representing local school board members, who have the responsibility of governing 
the nation's public achools. Throughout the nation, approximately 95,000 of these 
Individuals are Asaoclatlon members. These people, In turn, are responsible for 
the education of oore than 95 percent of the nation's public school children. 

NSBA greatly appreciates the Subcotalttce's Invitation to present our testimony in 
aupport of Che reauthorization of the Magnet Schools Assistance Program. 

II- KAQICT SCHOOLS AMD DSSECREGATION 

The public schools have been in the forefront of national efforts to guarantee full 
civil rights tc all our citizens ever since the Brown decision in 1954. 
Court'ordercd school desegregation brought tremendous challenges — and controversy 
^ to hundreds of local school boards. Since then, local school boards have 
learned much about what works and what does not when designing plans to desegregate 
schools and to provide equal educational opportunities to all school children. 
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Recent reports by the U.S. Coaaistion on Civil Rlghtt and the U.S. Oepirtaent of 
EduMtion conclude that oott public tchoola have succeeded in significantly 
reducing the degree of segregation in schools since Brown (see Roasell, Welch; 
reference* are listed in Appendix I). Unquestionably, aore needs to be done, 
especially in northern urban areas and aoong the Hispanic population (tee Fiske). 

However, one of the aost exciting developments in desegregation planning has been 
the growing use of aagnet school prograas. H^^.ttt schools eaploy special curricula 
or learning environaents to attract a diverse, voluntary student enrollaent 
representative of different racial and social groups in a coaauaity. By the 
1981-1982 school year, there were 1,019 aagnet schools in 138 school districts 
across the country (see Ascher). 

A growing body of research is validating the ability of aagnei: schools not only to 
achieve and aalntain racial Salance in their own enrollnents, but also to influence 
positively the racial balance in the school district at large (see HACI). In the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, for exaaple, the proportion of non-ainority stu'ients 
has reaaincd stable at about 54 percent since the introduction of aagnet schools iu 
1978. 

ETcn aore tignlflcant is the finding that aore -ecent deaegregation pUna e«ploylag 
Toltmtary ragnec acbools have, over the long teni, produced greater deaeyjrcgatloo 
re«iata Ch«n aandntory plana. The key to thl« aucceaa ia that pUoi with ea^t 
acboola gcc*tly reduce "white flight" which ba« often occured la the flrat yc*ra of 
iMpleaentatloa of court-x)rdered desegregation plans (see Rossell). 
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III* MACWCT SCBOOIS AMP EDOQinOmL KXCgLLPtCE 

Zn iddltion to cb«lr power *« n desegregiClon Cool» magnet ichooli ire ilio being 
iQcreMlaglj rccogolzcd evalaaC'on tCodles u aodeis of eduzaCloaal excelleocM. 
Soae of Che Mjor ireas in lihlch ugnet tchooli show chii are (tee Aacher, Clewell, 



• AcAdemlc achleveaenC: The inCroducCion of aagnec schoola in achool 
diatrlcta reaulCa in ioproved ceaC icorea for both alnoricy and 
non-ainoricy aCudenCa In Che achoola and a reduction in the nusbera of 
atudenta who are below grade level. The Indianapolis eagnet school 
atudenta are acoring above both national and district norna. 

• Conricola innovatioo: Magnet achools feature a great diversity of 
curricula theses to attract atudenta. The projecta funded by the hfagnet 
School Aaaiatance Prograa feature over aeventy innovstive and attractive 
theaea or learning environaenta <See Appendix II) which foster high 
interest levels anong atudenta snd parenta. The Indianapolis eagnet 
prograa indudea auch theaea as s Kuaanitiea Center, a Health Professions 
Center, a Csreer Education Center, a Perforalng Arta Center, a Foreign 
Languagea Magnet, a Math/Science Magnet, a Monteaaorl Option and a Baaica 
Option. 

• Educational Choice: Magnet achools are unique in that parents aay choose 
a achool that la reaponsive to the educstlonal gosls they hsve for their 
children. The opportunity for choice fosters a coamltnent to quality 
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integrated education and to the public achoola in urban areaa. In 
Indianapolia, waiting liata are coeaon at aever«I aagnet centera and 
paronta of private achool children are rcqueating pkaceaenta with 
increraing frequency* 

Strong Leadfltahip: Magnet achool principala are typlcallv atron^, 
innovative, entrepreneurial leadera capable of ootivating ataff and 
studenta to high levels of perforsance. 

Low Dropout katea: Attendance ratea for oagnet achoolc are typically 
higher and dropout ratea lower than district averages. The learning 
environaent and the attractive curricula of aagnet prograos encourage 
atudenta to regularly attend and to reaain in school. 

Parental XnvolvcMt: Magnet achoola typically have high levela of 
parental involveaent beyond traditional m oeetinja and parent 
conferencea. Parenta participate in progr^a design and devetopaents in 
developing publicity and recruiting new students; in identifying 
educational resources for the inatructional prograaj in organizing ap^tal 
eventar and in aaaiating directly in schools aa tutora, counaelora, an4 
library aaaiatanta. 

Partnerahlp Program : Magnet achools have a high degree of participation 
In partnership prograas with business and industry; cooounity-baaed 
organi«>tiona such «a hoapitals snd governaent agencieai higher ed»:catlon 
inatitutiona; cultural organitationa such aa au«euaa, libraries, and 
theatr^a; and foundations. For exaaple, the Indianapolis Foreign 
Unguages Magnet ia offered in cooperation with the foreign studies 
-4- 
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centers of Indiana UniveraiCy and Earlham College, while Che performing 
and visual arts nagnets are linked with such organizations as the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, the Indianapolis P.-^-tfCtory Theatre, and 
the Indianapolis Opera Coapany. 

In general, the quAllties that aost magnet schools possess are vei7 similar to the 
character is tlcfl of vhat researchers have called "effective schools" (see KACi). 
They are models of excellence and of quality integrated education in our urban 
areas. 

IV. THE MACHET SCHOOL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

The authorization of the Magnet School Assistatice Program in 1984 marked the return 
of a federal cotmitaent t^ asaist school desegregation, which had lapsed with the 
repeal of the Emergency School Aid Act in 1981. However, the funding level of $75 
million has been unable to fund more than a small fraction of the demand among 
school districts for sagnet school assistance. I». *987, 126 districts submitted 
grant applications totalling over $250 million. Since grant awards are capped at 
$A million, even this figure doea not properly represent the needs of many large 
urban districts. 

In addition, the great expense ^1 designing, implementing, and operating a magnet 
school program has led more districts to request mult million dollar grant awards. 
As a esult, the number of grantees declined by U percent, from AA to 38, between 
the 1985-87 and 1987-89 funding cycles even though appropr*dtions remained constant 
at $75 nillion. Also, 28 of the AA who received funds in 1985-87 did not recei'e 
grant awards in the new cycle even though all of these districts still had a i.^ed 
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to continue operating their oagnec prograas. The result will be cutbacks in 
existing prcgraos in aany cases and a halt to plans for expansion of eagnet 
programs to raore schools. 

Only a significant increase in the authorized funding level for the Magnet School 
Assistance Program can begin to address these needs. 



V. RECOHKEHDATIONS FOR BZAUTBOaiZATIOH 

NSBA 05'Kt5 the following recoonendations Co the Subcocaittee for the 
reauthoriza.tioa of the Magnet Schools Assistance Prograa. 

1. Proffraa stnicture. The Magnet School Assistance Prograa is an effective 
and flexible national grant award prograa which respects local control of 
prograa design and provides significant financial assistance to successful 
applicants with a ainiaua of federal paperwork and **dqinistrative 
oversight. nSBA therefore recoMKoda that the Subcomittee retain the 
baaic atrocture of this legislation. 

2. Fundinff levels . The authorization celling Jor thts progra. should be at 
least $150 mlliion beginning In Flac*l Tear 1988 and 1989 as provided in 
S. 38 sponsored by Senator Daniel P. Moynihan (D-HY). This offers the 
possibility that a second round of grant applications could be considered 
for the 1988-89 school year, if a bill Is enacted and funded in 1587, 
while continuing grant awards to current grantees. Funding levela «,hould 
increase oc be "such suns as necessary" for at least four additional 
years, to parallel the reauthorization of aagnet jchools in H.R. 5. 
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Project duration . KSB& urges the SnbcoMattee to increase Che duration of 
grant avarda fro* two years to five years. This would allow local school 
districts to develop and iapleaent a long range plan for the introduction 
and expansion of the oagnet school prograa and to obtain a ceasure of 
stability and success in achieving racial balance and acadeaic goals 
before funding is terainated. However, such eulti-year grant awards 
should only be a<ide if appropriations increase significantly beyond $150 
aillion in Fiscal Year 199C so that new .chool districts will be able to 
subait applications with a f&ir chance of success. 

Dissemltation. KSSA recoaaends authorization of a $1 aillion national 
Kagoet School Technical Assistance and Dissealoation Center. The utility 
of the aagnet school jodel for iap roving urban education and providing 
equal educational opportunities is clear. However, since oagnet schools 
are difficult to design, iaplcaent and caintain it is ieportant that 
interested school districts have sufficient research-based mfomation 
available to thea. Such a center should be responsible for conducting and 
or contracting for ongoing evaluation research on characteristics of 
successful aagnet school prograas, developing ar^ disseainating useful 
infonaation for school districts, coordinating a network of practitioners 
to share successful practices, and providing expertise and technical 
assistance zo local school boards m the design and iapleaen^ Ation of 
aagoet school desegregation plans. 

Lnc^l H^w >natrjtion option * A provision should be added to the authorized 
activities which t;ould allow local school districts to expend up to two 
percent of their grant awards to act as a aagnet school deaonstration 
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site, to carry out disseaination activities with other school districts, 
and to participate in a nati'-ial network of oagnet schools. 



VI. COHCLPSIOH 

Magnet schools are increasingly playing a critical role in revitalizing public 
education in aany urban school districts. Over 40 percent of the ceobers cj NSBA's 
Council of Urban Boards of Education nov» ojerate nagnet schools with federal 
assistance, with ad-quate funding, current research strongly indicates that oagnet 
schools can: 

• provide the cornerstone for creating and eaintaining integrated school 
systeas; 

• serve as nodels of educational excellence in urban areas; 

• significantly iaprove academic achieveaent and prevent dropouts; 

• extend the concept of educational choice without the disadvantages of 
vouchers; and 

• inspire renewed coaaunity pride in the public schools. 

NSBA urges Congress to ure the opportunity of reauthorizing the Magnet School 
Assistance Prograo to significantly increase the resources for this growing 
educatf ,wl success story au* to provide for the disseaination of the nagnet school 
concept throughout the nation. The need for quality integrated education is great 
and oagnet schocls are leading the way in aeeting that need all across the counrry. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Subcocaittee. 
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Appendix 2 



EIAMPLES OF MAGWKT CPmCPLAR THEMES AND LEARMIMC EMVIgONMHirS 



1. Acadeaics and AChleCics Acadeny 

2. Acadeoic Acceleration 

3. Academy of Acadeoics and Arts 

4. Agribusiness 

5. Alcemacive EducaV o.* 

6. Basics Option 
Business and Coaserce 

8. Business and Kanageaent 

9. Business and Technical Careers 
10. Career Awareness 

!!• Center for Huoanities 

12. Center for Perforaing Arts 

13. Classical Greek 
lA. College Prep 

15. Cooaunications Kanagesent 

16. Coamunications Technology 

17. Coamunications (Print and Broadcast) 

18. Computer Science 

19. Computer Technology 
29. Creative Arts 

21. Creative Dramatics 

22. Cultural Arts 

23. Early Childhood Education 

24. Ecology and Energy 

25. Education and Social Sciences 

26. Engineering and Technoloj,y 

27. Environmental Education/Outdoor Education 
23. Environmental Sciences 

29. Expressive and Receptive Arts 

30. Fine Arts 

31. Foreigu Language Isaersion 

32. Fundamental Magnet 

33. Future Studies 

34. Gifted and Talented 

35. Global Et'ucation 

36. Graphic Arts 



37. Health Professions Center 

38. High Intensity Learning 

39. High Technology 

40. Honors Arts 

41. Horticulture 

42. IGE (Individually Guided Education) 

43. Intellectually Gifted 

44. International Stuaies 

45. Latin Grammar 

46. Law ar^ Government 

47. Law-related Education 

48. Liberal Arts 

49. Literary Arts 

50. Machine Trades & Robotics 
^1. Marine Sciences 

52. Matn/Science 

53. Medical Science and Mathematics 

54. Military Academy 

55. Montessori Option 

56. Multicultural School 
■37. Music and Multi-Arts 

58. Natural and Biological Sciences 

59. S?avy Junior ROTC 

60. Open Classroom Concept 

61. ?erforaing and Visual Arts 

62. Pre-engineering 

63. Professional Careers Exploration 

64. Science and Technology 

65. Structure of the Intellect 

66. Telecommunications 

67. Total School Enrichment 

68. Traditional School 

69. TV and Radio Producticn 

70. Vocational Education 

71. Writing 



"Magnet Schools Assistance Program, Project Abstracts, Fiscal Year 1986 
Continuat.on Grants", U.S. Department of Education, September 1986. 
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Appendix 3 



KSBA RESOLOnCW ON THE MAQCET SCHOOL ASSISTAHCE PiOCRAM 



2.1.30 Kagnet ^fnhocls Asslscance Program. NSBA urges the 
President and Ccn^cess to reauthorize the magnet schools 
assistance prograa. Title VII of the Educatloa for Econoolc 
Security Act of 1984. NSBA supports oagnet school as 
effective tcethod to achlave voluntary school desegregation. 
Legislation should also Include provisions to Increise the 
current authorlzarlon to enable core school dl8tr£<.;cs to 
benefit beglnnlnc In fiscal year 1988. 



* Adopted by the NSBA Delegate Assembly meeting in San Francisco, 
April 3, A, and 6, 1987. 



April, 1987* 
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Senator Pell. I thank you very much indeed, Dr. Busch. 

I would add that Representative Slaughter is under some pres- 
sure because she may have another roll call vote in the House of 
Representatives, so I have asked Mr. Felegy if he would cede a seat 
for the next five minutes to Ms. Slaughter, and welcome her and 
thank her for her support. 

Ms. Slaughter. 

STATEMENT OF HON. LOUISE M. SLAUGHTER, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Ms. Slaughter of New York. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I cer- 
tamly appreciate that. I thank you for rearranging your whole 
panel so I might meet my responsibilities to the House and to you 
and Senator Stafford. I want to thank you for the opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished Committee and talk about the suc- 
cess of the Magnet School Program in Rochester, New York. 

It is always a pleasure to be asked to discuss an issue as close to 
ones heart as this one is to mine. This is not the first time that a 
representative of the 30th District of New York has offered testi- 
mony in connection with this program. Our former colleague, Bar- 
bara a)nabl3, appeared before you for the same purpose, and I am 
pleased to be able to continue what has become a tradition of sup- 
port for this program. 

Before beginning the main parts of my remarks, I would also like 
to recognize the work of the senior Senator from New York, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan. The legislation for magnet schools bears his im- 
print and benefits from his years of experience in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here today because I come from a communi- 
ty whose elementary and secondary school students have directly 
benefitted from the creation of a large and aggressive Magnet 
School Pro-am. Our magnet schools have expanded the education- 
al opportunities for our minority students, and have made Roches- 
ter s voluntary desegregation program a niodel for other communi- 
ties. In fact, Rochester was recently host to an International Con- 
ference on Magnet Schools that brought together school districts 
from all over the United States ^ind two foreign countries. 
^ The purpo?'^ of Rochester's magnet schools is to create genuine 
incentives that will lead to the voluntary desegregation of our 
school system. Magnet programs have been designed to encourage 
the voluntary elimination, reduction or prevention of minority 
group isolation, and to improve the student academic and career 
opportunities. 

The Rochester City School District has had in place a voluntary 
school desegregation program since 1977. The main elements of the 
program are a policy oi'open enrollment, an urban-suburban trans- 
fer program, and magnet schools that offer specialized alternative 
programs m the student's area of interest. 

Currently, students enrolled in the magnet schcjl program can 
choose from a number of specializations, including foreign lan- 
guages, performing arts, law and government, computer sciences, 
journalism and communication, and biological and environmental 
sciencec. 
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The Rr ;rester Magnet School Program began at the elementary 
level in 1978 with funding from the Emergency School Assistance 
Act, and in 1980 was expanded to secondary schools. Today, 15 of 
our 34 elementary schools and eight of our 11 secondary schools 
offer a magnet program. This means that 42 percent of our elemen- 
tary school population and 29 percent of our secondary school pop- 
ulation are served by magnet schools. 

After seven years of stable, constant and consistent operation of 
magnet schools, we are in a position to evaluate the success of our 
efforts. It is clear that magnets have been effective in reducing 
racial isolation. All of our magnet schools are now integrated. The 
majority have achieved a racia^ balance that is in line with the 
area p(Jpulation. Access to educational opportunity for our minority 
students has improved. White student losses have stabilized. 

In 1979, the year before the magnet program began, the district 
lost 1,356 white studonts. After six years of the program, that 
number was down to 401, the lowest white loss in 10 years. This 
program has accomplished what it set out to do, but in addition to 
encouraging racial balance, the magnet school program has pro- 
duced other benefits. 

The evaluation indicates that magnet school children have im- 
proved academic performance and attendance and reduced dropout 
rates. Tliese welcome trends in performance are attributed to the 
fact thai enroll~nent in a magnet program is an exercise of choice 
based on the student's own interest in a particular subject. Roches- 
ter's magnet schools have also produced improvements in the 
number and quality of contacts between students and the business 
communitj\ 

As a rescilt of the magnet school effort, the business community 
has been actively involved in providing linkages and support to the 
schools between internship programs, mentor services, and direct 
career opportunities. 

Let me use the experience of Wilson High School as an example 
here. In 1978, the mmority enrollment of this intercity school was 
91 percent, and the school itself had a low achievement perform- 
ance, suspensions and dropout rates and poor attendance, and it 
was subsequently redesigned as a magnet school offering science 
and technology and humanities specialization. The change has been 
dramatic. 

Minority composition has declined steadily tc 69 percent in 1986, 
which is consistent with th^ district wide percentages. Academic 
performance and attendance are up while dropouts and suspen- 
sions are down. In 1984, Wilson High School was singled out by the 
New York State Education Department as one of the top 10 schools 
in the State. 

Our communities pay a high price for limitations imposed by ra- 
cially segregated educational facilities. We cannot afford to ignore 
or forego the opportunities for real change offered by the magnet 
school concept. We should be taking advantage of an idea that 
promises to better equip our students with the skills they need to 
be productive members of society. 

I applaud the efforts of this Committee to promote and preserve 
a single, stable source of funding for this program I think it is crit- 
3cr' to its success. I am proud that Rochester's experience has 
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earned it a reputation as a leader and hope that other areas can 
benefit from what we have done, and I am also pleased to see Dr. 
Laval Wiison here who played such a critical part in Rochester's 
success. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, M*- Slaughter, for 
being with us. And I know you have other commitments on the 
other side. 

Before going, do you have any questions? 

Senator Si afford. No, I do not. And I join in thanking you, Ms. 
Slaughter, for joining us. 

Senator Mikulskl I am glad to see Ms. Slaughter joining the 
Committee, a sister in the struggle. 

Ms. Slaughter of New York. Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Felegy, would you come forward? Thank you 
for having ceded your seat, and if you would proceed. 

Mr. Felegy. I am pleased to yield to the representative. After all, 
she has a vote on this matter on the other side of the Capitol. 

I am Edward M. Felegy, Deputy Superintendent of Schools for 
Prmce Georges County. I am substituting this morning for Dr. 
John A. Murphy, Superintendent of Schools, and I will share with 
you the statement prepared by Dr. Murphy. 

We cannot emphasize enough that the Federal support for 
magnet stnool programs not only allows a system like Prince 
George s County to meet its desegregation goals, which it has, but 
it does more. The success of the magnet school programs in our 
county has changed the attitude of the public which has, in turn, 
exerted greater pressure on those making funding decisions in sup- 
port of education on the local level. 

We can say without equivocation that the magnet school pro- 
grams m our county have acted as a catalyst to changes that have 
positively affected every aspect of our education program. They 
have changed public attitudes. They have lifted the staff morale. 
They have attracted students back to the public schools, approxi- 
mately 2,000 last year. And, to put it simply, our magnet program 
has inspired a renaissance in the community's attitude toward 
public education. 

Our educational renaissance followed years of discord over deseg- 
regation. Prince George's County discovered that racial disharmony 
m the public school system had a negative impact far beyond the 
schoolhouse walls. Not oaly did it undermine the confidence within 
schools, it eroded the support of the larger community. We learned, 
the hard way, that as goes the public schools, so goes the communi- 
ty. 

Magnet schools are not the panacea for all of our societal ills in 
Prince George's County, but the positive things that have happened 
are more than just coincidental. The successful implementation of 
^t.. ^^11^*°°^ magnet school plan, with 13 programs in 40 schools 
this fall and more than 5,000 people applying for 2,200 openings 
last spring, many even sleeping in line for up to three days, has 
served as a catalyst for change, a literal spark that has ignited the 
creative minds of oui educators, businessmen and politicians to the 
can do optimism of the true American success story. 
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Consider the following: since the magnet schools were introduced 
in 1985, the school budget in Prince George's County has increased 
by $74 million, or 21 percent, more than one and a half times the 
increase of the previous three years. Test scores have increased 
across the board, moving into the 65th percentile range last year 
for the first time system wide, and above the national average for 
the first time for black students, significantly closing the gaps be- 
tween scores for white and black students. Nearly 2,000 new stu- 
dents arrived in our schools last year, and this ruined our enroll- 
ment and staffing projections, but it delighted us when we discov- 
ered that a large portion of them were from private schools. 

Businesses have been adopting school after school, spending hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to advertise our system on television, 
recruit new teachers nationwide, and underwri*^e our efforts to 
train new principals and expand the skills of our existing adminis- 
tration. 

Even crime and vandalism are down, decreasing by more than 36 
percent over the last three years. 

We believe that the impact of magnet schools in our community 
has been larger than the resolution of our desegregation efforts. It 
has turned out to be a major tool for school improvement. The very 
creation of magnets in Prince George's County and the programs 
and curriculum they require have served to reenergize many of our 
staff and involve a larger proportion of our citizens in the educa- 
tion process. 

Creating magnet schools requires an administration to start from 
the ground up. It must decide on standards of performance, rel- 
evance of curriculum, staffing patterns, and expected outcomes, 
i^nd if they do not decide correctly, the magnets will attract no 
one. 

In a recent study, "Investing in Our Children," the Conference 
for Economic Development laid out a four point plan for bringing 
about a revolution in public education. The first step is to identify 
the r^'oblem. The second step is to bring about community ovvner- 
ship of the problem. The third step ii\itiates the process of incre- 
mental change. And the fourth is when the revolution itself sets in 
with the full effect of that incremental change. 

Properly used, the magnet school program can be an excellent 
strategy for implement! j just such a revolution in public educa- 
tion. We know what the problem is. The community in Prince 
George's County now shares ownership of and the responsibility for 
solving those problems, and the magnet programs provide the 
model for initiating that change. We are already feeling the effects 
of the revolution this change has ignited in our community. 

Magnet school programs are more than a desegregation tool. 
They are an efficient model for initiating changes throughout a 
school system. With the successful implementation of magnet 
schools overcoming a history of desegregation strife^ our school 
system has renewed its confidence and restored its vigor in setting 
high standards and raising expectations. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Murphy (with an attachment), 
follows:] 
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STATEMENT 

Dr. John A. Murphy 
Super intendont 
Prince George's County Foblic Schools 
Prince George's County, ^aryland 



MAGNET SCHOOLS ; ...AN EDUCATIONAL RENAISSANCE 
Subcommittee on Education. Arts and Humaniti e s 
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I CANNOT EMPHASIZE ENOUGH THAT THE FOTERAL SUPPORT FOR 
MAGNET SCHOOL PROGRAMS NOT ONLY ALLOWS A SYSTEM LIKE PRINCE 
GEORGE'S COUNTY TO MEET ITS DESEGREGATION GOALS, WHICH IT 
HAS, BUT IT DOES SO MUCH MORE. THE SUCCESS OF THE MAGNET 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS IN OUR COUNTY HAS CHANGED THE ATTITUDE OF 
THE PUBLIC WHICH HAS, IN TURN, EXERTED GREATER PRESSURE ON 
THOSE MAKING FUNDING DECISIONS IN SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION ON 
THE LOCAL LEVEL. I CAN SAY WITHOUT EQUIVOCATION THAT THE 
MAGNET SCHOOL PROGRAMS IN OUR COUNTY HAVE ACTED AS A 
CATALYST TO CHANGES THAT HAVE POSITIVELY EFFECTED EVERY 
ASPECT OF OUR EDUCATION PROGRAM, HAVE CHANGED PUBLIC 
ATTITUDES, LIFTED STAFF MORALE, AND ATTRACTED STUDENTS BACK 
TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS (APPROXIMATELY 2,000). TO PUT IT 
COMPLY, OUR MAGNET PROGRAM HAS INSPIRED A RENAISSANCE IN 
THE COMMUNITY'S ATTITUDE TOWARD PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 

OUR EDUCATIONAL RENAISSANCE FOLLOWED Y2ARS OF DISCORD 
OVER DESEGREGATION. PRINCE GEC-^GE'S COUNTY DISCOVERED THAT 
RACIAL DISHARMONY IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM HAD A NEGATIVE 
IMPACT FAR BEYOND THE SCHOOL HOUSE WALLS. NOT ONLY DID IT 
UNDERMINE THE CONFIDENCE WITHIN SCHOOLS, IT ERODED THE 
SUPPORT OF THE LARGER COMMUNITY. WE LEARNED— THE HARD 
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WAY— THAT •'AS GOES THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SO GOES THE 
COMMUNITY." 

MAGNET SCHOOLS WERE NOT THE PANACJ:a FOR ALL OF OUR 
SOCIETAL ILLS IN PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY. BUT WHAT DID 
'APPEN HAS BEEN MORE THAN JUST COINCIDENTAL. THE 
SUCCESSFUL IMPLEMENTATION OF A LARGE-SCALE MAGNET SCHOOL 
PLAN- -WITH 13 PROGRAMS IN 40 SCHOOLS THIS FALL AND MORE 
THAN 5,000 PEOPLE APPLYING FOR 2,200 OPENINGS LAST SPRING, 
MANY EVEN SLEEPING IN LINE FOR THREE DAYS—HAS SERVED AS A 
CATALYST FOR CHANGE, A LITERAL SPARK THAT HAS IGNITED THE 
CREATIVE MINDS OF OUR EDUCATOilS, BUSINESSMEN AND 
POLITICIANS TO THE "CAN DO" OPTIMISM OF THE TRUE AMERICAN 
SUCCESS STORY. 

CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING. SINCE MAGNET SCHOOLS WERE 
INTRODUCED IN 1985: 

* THE SCHOOL BUDGET HAS INCREASED BY $74 MILb.ON 
OR 21 PERCENT— MORE THAN ONE AND A HALF TIMES 
THE INCREASE OF THE PREVIOUS THRE3 YEARS. 

* TEST SCORES HAVE INCREASED ACROSS THE BOARD, 
MOVING INTO THE 65TH PERCENTILE RANGE LAST YEAR 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME SYSTEMWIDE AND ABOVE THE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE FOR THE FIRST TIME FOR BWCK 
STUDENTS, SIGNIFICANTLY CLOSING THE 
GAP BETWEEN SCORES FOR WHITE AND BLACK 
STUDENTS. 

NEARLY 2,000 WEW STUDENTS ARRiVED IN 
OUR SCHOOLS LAST YEAR, RUINING OUR 
ENROLLMENT AND STAFFING PROJECTIONS 
AND DELIGHTING US 1.4MENSELY WHEN WE 
DISCOVERED THAT A LARGE PORTION OF 
THEM WERE FROM PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

BUSINESSES It^VE BEEN ADOPTING SCHOOL 
AFTER SCHOOL, SPENDING HUNDREDS OF 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS TO ADVERTISE 
OUR SYSTEM ON TELEVISION, RECRUIT NEW 
TEACHERS NATIONWIDE AND 1JNDERWRITE OUR 
EFFORTS TO TRAIN NEW PRINCIPALS AND 
EXPAND THE SKILLS OF OUR EXISTING 
ADMINISTRATION. 

EVEN CRIME AND VA^'DALISM ARE DOWN, 
DECREASING BY MOnE THAN 36 PERCENT 
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OVER THE LAST THREE YEARS. 

WE BELIEVE THAT THE IMPACT OF MAGNET SCHOOLS ON OUR 
COMMUNITY HAS BEEN LARGER THAN THE RESOLUTION OF OUR 
DESEGREGATION EFFORT IT HAS TURNE*. OUT TO BE A MAJOR TOOL 
FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. THE VK^Y CREATION OF MAGNETS IN 
PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY AND THE PROGRAMS AND CURRICULUM THEY 
REQUIRE, HAVE SERVED TO RE-ENERGIZE MANY OF OUR STAFF AND 
INVOLVE A LARGER PROPORTION OF OUR CITIZENS IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS. CREATING MAGNET SCHOOLS REQUIRES AN 
ADMINISTRATION TO START FROM THE GROUND UP. IT MUST DECIDE 
ON STA-'-zARDS OF PERFORMANCE, RELEVANCE OF CURRICULUM. 
STAFFING PATTERNS AND EXPECrED OUTCOMES. AND, IF THEY 
DON'T DECIDE CORRECTLY, THE MAGNETS WILL ATTRACT NO ONE. 

IN A RECENT STUDY, "INVESTING IN OUR CHILDREN," THE 
CONFERENCE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT LAID OUT A FOUR-POINT 
PLAN FOR BRINGING ABOUl' A REVOLUTION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
THE FIRST STEP IS TO IDENTIFY THE PROBLEM. THE SECOND STEP 
IS TO BRING ABOUT COMMUNITY OWNERSHIP OF THE PROBLEM. THE 
THIRD STEP INITIATES THE PROCESS OF INCREMENTAL CHANGE. 
AND, FOURTH, THE REVOLUTION SETS IN WITH THE FULL F^'FECT OF 
THAT CHANGE. 
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PROPERLY USED, THE MAGNET SCHOOL PROGRAM CAN BE AN 
EXCELLENT STRATEGY FOR IMPLEMENTING JUST SUCH A REVOLUTION 
IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. WE KNOW WHAT THE PROBLEM IS. THE 
COMMUNITY HAS TAKEN OWNERSHIP OF THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
SOLVING THE PROBLEM. AND THE M.AGNET PROGRAMS PROVIDE THE 
MODEL FOR INITIATING THAT CHANGE. WE ARE ALREADY FEELING 
THE EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION THIS CHANGE HAS IGNITED IN 
OUR COMIiIUNITY. 

MAGNET PROGRAMS ARE MORE THAN A DESEGREGATION TOOL. 
THEY ARE AN EFFICIENT MODEL FOR INITIATING CHANGES 
THROUGHOUT A SCHOOL SYSTEM. WITH THE SUCCESSFUL 
IMPLEMENTATION OF MAGNET SCHOOLS, OVERCOMING A HISTORY OF 
DESEGRhGATION STRIFE, OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM HAS RENEWED ITS 
C0NFI^'^":E AND RESTORED ITS VIGOR IN SETTING HIGH STANDA^^^C 
AND RAISING EXPECTATIONS. AS OUR CONFIDENCE GROWS AND 
RESULTS FOLLOW, OUR COMMUNITY SUPPORT AND CONFIDENCE GROWS 
ALSO, PROVIDING A GREATER INITIATIVE FOR CONTINUED AND 
EXPANDED INVESTMENT IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

IT rs MY OPINION THAT AN EXPANSION OF TIE MAGNET 
PROGRAM IS CLEARLY IN THE LONG TERM INTEREST OF THE FEDERAL. 
GOVERNMENT. ASIDE FROM THE EDUCATIONAL GAINS WHICH WE HAVE 
ALREADY DEMONSTRATED, THE INCREASED SATISFACTION OF OUl 
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CITIZENS IS BOUND TO TRANSLATE lOTO INCREASED LOCAL SUPPORT 
EX)R AND CONTROL OF EDUCATION. IN THE LONG RUN, THIS KIND 
OF LOCAL SUCCESS WILL TAKE THE PRESSURE OFF OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT T'^ '"ONTINUALLY RESPOND TO EVERY OIP IN SOME 
MEASURE OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT. 

THE PRINCE GEORGE'S COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM HAS 171 
SCHOOLS, 102,000 STUDENTS, 7,700 INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF AND 
5,500 TEACHERS. 

SIXTY ONE PERCENT OF THE STUDENTS ARE BLACK. OVERALL, 
THE ACHIEVEMENT SCORES WERE AT THE 50TH PERCENTILE IN 1983 
AND ARE CURRENTLY AT THE 64TH PERCENTILE. PRIOR TO 1983 
THE COUNTY WAS INVOLVED FOR 13 YEARS IN LITIGATION IN 
REACTION TO FEDERALLY ORDERED DESEGREGATION. IN 1984, 
FEDERAL JUDGE FRANK A. KAUFMAN, WHO HAS BEEN HANDLING THIS 
CASE SINCE 1972, APPOIN'iiiD A COMMITTEE HEADED BY ROBERT L. 
GREEN, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERS'TY OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, TO ADVISE HIM ON WAYS TO COMPLETE THE 
DESEGREGATION OF THE COUNTY SCHOOLS. IJIE "GREEN REPORT" 
PROPOSED A MASSIVE FORCED BUSING PLAN WHICH WOULD HAVE COST 
THE COUNTY IN EXCESS OF 63 MILLION DOLLARS. 
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AS THE NEW SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, I PROPOSED AN 
ALTER>]ATIVE METHOD OF ACHIEVING SCHOOL DESEGREGATION, WHICH 
WAS ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS BY THE JUDGE. MY PLAN WAS A 
MAGNET SCHOOL PROGRAM, SETTING UP SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS IN 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS TO DRAW STUDENTS THAT WOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF THE SPECIFIC BENEFITS AND PROGRAMS OFFERED ON A 
VOLUNTARY BASIS AND, THUS, CONCURRENTLY ADVANCING THE 
BROADER PUBLIC VALUE OF DESEGREGATION. 

MY PLAN, AGREED TO BY THE FEDERAL JUDGE, WOULD ^>UT THE 
MONEY INTO INSTRUCTION RATHER THAN TRANSPORTATION. 

THE BOTTOM LINE OF THE COUNTY SCHOOLS' MISSION 
STATEMENT IS THAT ALL STUDENTS CAN LEARN AND A FIVE YEAR 
PLAN WAS DEVELOPED WITH SPECIFIC ACHIEVEMENT GOALS TARGETED. 
ONE OK THE MOST DRAMATIC GOALS IS TO ENSURE THAT THIS 61% 
BLACK ENROLLED SCHOOL SYSTEM WOULD BE tE'^S'ORMING AT THE TOP 
QUARTILE IN NATIONAL STANDARDIZED TESTING. 

IN THE PAST THREE YEARS WE HAVE DEVELOPED 41 MAGNET 
AND COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS ACROSS THE SYSTEM INCLUDING: 
TRADITIONAL ACADEMIES; FOREIGN LANGUAGE IMMERSION; 
MONTESSORI; SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND TECHNOLOGY; CREATIVE 
AND PERFORMING ARTS; UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL; CENTER FOR 
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HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES; TALENTED AND GIFTED; CENTER 
VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS i\ND EXTENDED DAY PROGRAMS. 

IN ADDITION TO THOSE MACNST SCHOOLS I HAVE MENTIONED, 
THERE ARE 18 "MILLIKEN II SCHOOLS" (SO CALLED FOR THE 
MILLIKEN DECISION IN THE DETROIT DESEGREGATION CASE, 
EXCLUDING SOME SEGREGATED SCHOOLS FROM THE DESEGREGATION 
ORDER BECAUSE OF THEIR LOCATION), WHICH OFFER SMALLER 
CLASSES, ADDITIONAL STAFFING AND RESOURCES. I HAVE 
REFERRED TO THE FACT THAT THE MAGNET SCHOOL PROGRAMS ARE AN 
INSTRUMENT OF CHANGE BUT THEY ARE ALSO PART OF THAT CHANGE, 
A SYSTEM-WIDE COHESIVE APPROACH TO EXCELLENCE. THIS 
COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH INCLUDES, AMONG OTHERS, THE 
FOLLOWING ELEMENTS: 

THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS PROCESS 

THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS MODEL, DEVELOPED BY THE LATE RON 
EDMUNDS, AND CARRIED ON BY DR. LARRY LEZOTTE FROM MICHIGAN 
STATE UNIVERSITY, IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF OVR APPROACH IN 
ALL 171 SCHOOLS. AN EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS SYSTEM IS ONE IN 
WHia. ALL RESOURCES ARE ORGANIZED AND DELIVERET IN SUCH A 
WAY AS TO ASSURE THAT MiL STUDENTS WITHIN THAT SYSTEM— 
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REGARDLESS OF RACE, GENDER OR SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS--LEARN 
THE ESSENTIAL CURRICULUM AS DEFINED BY THAT SYSTEM. AN 
EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS SYSTEM, THROUGH ITS STATEMENT OF MISSION 
AND GOALS, ITS INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM AND SUPPORT SERVICES, 
AND ITS ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES, ASSURES ITJAT ITS 
PRIORITIES ARE TEACHING AND LEARNING, AND THAT ITS FOCUS IS 
ON BOTH QUALITY AND EQUITY. 

EACH SUiOOL SUBMITS ITS OWN SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PLAN 
AND ACCOUNTABILITY FOR STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AT ALL LEVELS IS 
PART OF THE PROCESS. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 

THIS SYSTEM IS A PROCESS USED TO ORGANIZE THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM TO ACHIEVE DESIRED OUTCOMES, AND 
THEREBY IMPROVE ACHIEVEMENT FOR ALL STUDENTC IT IS A 
PROCESS THAT INVOLVES: IDENTIFYINC: WHAT IS TO BE TAUGHT, 
DEVELOPING MEASUREMENT INSTRUMENTS BASED UPON IDENTIFIED 
C^JECTIVES, SELECTING OR DEVELOPING MATERIALS OF 
INSTRUCTION, PROVIDING INSTRUCTION, MEASURING LTUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT AND ADJUSTING INSTRUCTION. 

TESTING PROGRAM 
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WE HAVE DEVELOPED OUR OWN CPi XERION REFERENCED TESTS 
THAT WILL MONITOR OUR ACCOUNTABILITY STANDAJ<DS. WE ANALYZE 
OUR TEST RESULTS AND ADJUST OJR INSTRUCTION ACCORDINGLY. 
WE STUDY, ALSO, GRADE DISTRIBUTION AND STUDENT ATTENDANCE 
BY RACE. 

STANDARDS FOR EXCELLi,":>JnK 

STANDARDS FOR EXCELLENCE FOR EMPLOYEES IS A SERIES OF 
JOB PERFORMANCE STANDARDS DEVELOPED FOR EVERY MAJOR JOB 
CATEGORY IN THE SYSTEM, INCLUDINr TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, 
SUPERVISORS, SECRETARIES, PLANT MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, 
THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE STANDARDS FOR EXCELLENCE IS TO SET 
FORTH THOSE 1,KILLS AND TECHNIQUES DEEMED NECESSARY IN ORDER 
TO ACCOMPLISH THE SYSTEM'S MISSION TO TEACH ALL CHILDREN 
AND TO ENSURE ACCOUNTABILITY AND EVALUATION. 

RECRUITIN G AND NEW TEACHKR O RIENTATION 

BECAUSE OF THE SUCCESS OF OUR MAGNET PROGRAMS AND A 
VERY SOPHISTICATED RECRUITMENT PROGRAM SUPPORTED BY OUR 
ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR BUSINESS ATJD INDUSTRV, WE ARE ABLE TO 
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BRING TO THE COUNTY THE BEST AND THE BRIGHTEST CANDIDATES 
FROM ACROSS THE COUNTRY. LAST YEAR WE HAD OVER 4,000 
APPLICANTS FOR LESS THAN 500 POSITIONS. 

THE NEW TEACHERS HAVE A Wt-tC LONG ORIENTATION WITH 
FOLLOW UP CLASSROOM VISITATIONS AND WORKSHOPS DURING THE 
SCHOOL YEAR WHICH SPEEDS UP THE WHOLE PROCESS OF 
ASSIMILATION INTO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND ITS PROGRAMS. 

WE ARE FAR FROM FINISHED, BUT WE HAVE SHOWN THAT 
VOLUNTARY INTEGRATION OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IS NOT ONLY 
POSSIBLE BUT, IF SED CORRECTLY, CAN INSPIRE \ TRUE 
RENAISSANCE. WE HAVE DISCOVERED THE VALUES OF LONG-TERM 
COMMITMENTS, INCREMENTAL CHANGE, WINNING ATTITUDES AND 
MAKING THE MOST OF A GOOD INVESTMENT. 
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Educational Diversity 

School System Reflects Needs of the Community 



The wkfc range of progranii offered 
by ihe Prince Ceorge'i County Public 
Schools reOcct the need* of ihe toul 
community, m represented by the Board 
of Education. 

The BoMd cf Education bdtcvet it b 
the rifht and duty of all dtiaena to talie 
aa iKtivc intcftst tn the wddarc of the 
pubUc adiool fyitcm and the icudeau it 
mvcs. The Board eacoun^ ideaa and 
wficsdonB from all citiKtu for way> to 
improve the puhSic cducadoa tyitcm. 

Regular meeting* 61 the Board of 
Education are held cMh mooth on the 
•erond and la« Thursdays, with certain 
cxoepucos. An afenda Ux each mectinf 
b prepared in advance, puUic 
rtvkvr at schools and libraries or 
dxrough the Department of Public 
AfCsIrs and Communications. 

The regular meetings include a time 
when members of the public may ipealc 
before the Board oa any matter of 
oonoem. In^viduals are permitted three 
minutes, group r epr esen tatives five 
minute*. To speak at a Board meeting, 
pfev; register 24 hour* in advance by 
calling the Bo^jtI's main office, and also 
provide a copy of the remarlu ^* the 
meeting for the Board's record*. 



The foUowing items are some facu 
about the entire public school system for 
Prince George's County. 

EnroOmeot: 102,SSO (1986^7) 

Schools' 171 totd schools'ixKludmg 
112 dem .^tario, 27 middk schooU, 20 
hi|^ scho<^, two vocational education 
centers, and 10 special education 
centers. These include 29 Magnet 
Schoob and 18 MiMca n Schoob. Abo 
the sdMol system provides the education 
oocopooent of the Regiooal Institute for 
ChQdren and A^olcaccaU at Chdtea* 
ham. It also operas the Science and 
Technology Centers at Eleanor 
luxweveh High School sj>d Oxoo HiD 
High School, as well as the Howard B. 
Ovmu Science Center and the Williaro 
S. Schmidt Environmental Education 
Center. 

Bndycti $384.S miUion 

Kcafioyccsi 11,161 poaitioos 

Xdacatlonal Programs i Academic 
Centers (I9e7>«r„ Adult Education. 
Advanced Flaceiaent, Agiicvhure and 
Hortlcultuie Occupations, Art, 



Business Education, Career Education, 
Compensatory Education, Crc&tivc and 
Performing Arts (1967*88). Driver 
Education, Eariy IdentiTicatioa Pro* 
gram, English, En|^ For Speakera of 
Other Languifes (ESOL), Evening 
High School, Extended Day, French 
Foretgn Language Immersion, Foreign 
Language. Guidance and Counseling. 
Head Start, Health Educatioo, Hea^Ji 
Occupations, Home Economics, 
Humanities and Social Sciences, Indian 
Educatioo Projea, International Scu* 
dent Gtiidance Services, Junior ROTC, 
Language Arts, Library Media Ser> 
vices. Mathematics, Milliken 11, 
Monteasori, Munc (vocal and in* 
arumental). Chapter Otw, Physical 
Education, Primary Projea, Pnjea 
SHARE. Projea S'l'AY, Projea Sl^, 
Projea Sucocss, Psychological Scrrioes. 
Pu^ Penonod Scrrioes, Reading. 
Science, Science Mathematics and 
Technolof' (dementary and middle). 
Science and Technology (hifh sdK>ol). 
Social Studies. Spedal Education, 
Specific Language ReacUng Develop* 
incnt (SL/RD). Summer School. 
Talented and Gifted, Technology 
Education, Trade and Industrial Educa* 
tiott. Traditional Academy, University 
High School (1987.88). Visual and 
Performing Art* (1987-88). Vocational 
Education. 



BOARD or EDUCATION 

Thomas R. Hcndenhot, Ckumn 
Barbara F. Martin, Viu Cktimm 
Catherine M. Burch, Mtmhm 
Marcy C. Canavan. Mmdtr 
Angelo I. CasteQi, MmUr 
Doru A. Eugene, Mmtkr 
SarahJ.Johnsoa,MMW 
Suzanne M. Plogman. Mmnhtr 

Paul R. Shdby, M«m^ 
Amice Jones. Stadnt Mmhn 
John A. Murphy 
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A School SysiCTi of Choices 



Innovation Brings More Opportunities 



The "School Syucm of Choices** 
programi of the public schooli in Prince 
Ge(M^*i County represent new mnd 
innovative pouibilitiet for parenti in* 
terested in an altenuttve or ipedalty 
education for their children. 

The ichooJ iy«em'« programi form 
one of the most air.bitlotit efToni in the 
nation, with a diverse titt of options at 
each grade level. 

The current progruns range from 
French Ii.uncrsion for kindergarten 
students to the Center for Humanities 
and SodiJ Sciences for high achoo) 
.4udents. Each program enriches the 
strong co.'nprehensive programs ofTered 
in coramunity schools, enhancing 
sped He areas of the curriculum targeted 
by the f *rtirular specialty school. 



Next year four new programs will be 
smarted ajtd two current programs be 
expanded. 

The four new programs are the 
University High Vhool at Suiiland 
High School, the Center for the Visual 
«nd Performing Arts at Suiiland also, 
the Creative and Performing Arts 
Elementary and Middle School at the 
current Thomas PuUen Middle School, 
and the Academic Center at BduvUlc 
Elementary and Manin Luther King Jr. 
Middle School. 

The two expanded prognuns arc the 
Humarutfes and Soda] Sdence Program 
at Andrew Jackson Middle School, and 
the Traditional Academy Program at 
Benjamin Foulois Elcmcntyry and Lord 
Baltimore Middle School. 



The programs arc designed not only 
to olTer an alternative education option 
for students but also to provide a means 
for further integrating »c!ectcd schools. 
The *'magnet'* school concept, as it is 
also known, forms a prindpal compo- 
nent of the school system's efTott to 
achieve unified school systcn Matus 
under the juriidiction of a fcdenl 
distria coun. 

This year 29 schools feature a 
spedalty program. Next year 41 schools 
will have a program, representing 
one'f(urth of the puUic schools in 
Prince George's County. When com* 
Wned with the MUlikcn II Program, the 
total dcKgregation cflbn is aflccting 
more than one*third of the system's 
elementary, middle and high sch'^s. 



New Pro g rams 

Choices Increase 
As Options Expand 
Specialty Schools 



Next year, the choices for alternative education prograrru in 
the Prince George's County Public & looh will be even better 
than this year's. 

The new programs indude: 

*> University High School 

* Visual and Performing Arts High School 

★ Creative and Perfjrming Arts Elementary-Middle School 
ic * ."he Academic Center Elementary and Middle Schools 

The exnwdcd programs indude: 

^ Traditional Academy Middle School 

•x Humanities and Social Sciences Middle School 
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Academic Center 



New Program Offers Structure Without Dress Code 



The Academic Centen »t 
BcltJvilJe Elementary School and 
Martin Luther King Jr. Middle 
School win ofTcr students a 
highly structured program that 
develops intellectual skills and 
cctccpts for high academic 
achievement. programs 
concentrate on excellence in 
reading and writtng» with a 
spcdal emphasis on mathematics 
and science. The social studies 
prograir.f feature history » 
geograpp ^, civics and economies 
as sp*'"' courses. 

An >cxxicrated mathematics 
progTAHt (with Algebra ! as the 

p^ctt^ course for eighth 
g.'^ers) and an enhanced 
science program complement 
oflerings in classical Htera- 
ture» music and an &t all grade 
levels. Moreover, an exploration 
of Latin in the intermediate 
grades, with Latin Spanish 



and Frenc^i offered in the middle 
school, contribute to an 
environment of high standards 
and advancemait. 



* High expecutiont 
Achievcmcntf 



for iludcnl 



* Cnlical thinking tkilli cmphuiud 
ihroughoul ihc curriculum. 

* Emphasis on excdkncc in reading, 
writing, nutlhcmaiics and Kicncc. 

* Instruct*' * ii history, geography, 
civics arw. ccorxmtics at indi'vidui] 
ditdplinct. 

* Accelerated mtthcmatic$ program 
throughout the grades, with Algchra 
1 at the expected course for eighth 
graders. 

* New Kience texts at all levels witi* an 
emphhit on problem solving. 

* New maps, globes and rtlitcd texts 
and materials. 

* Classics In literature emphasised at 
all grade lev^, induding the Junior 
Great Books Program. 



* Exploration of C Latin roots of 
English in gratis 4, 5 and 6, 

* Latin I. French and Spanish oflered 
in middle school. 

* Oral Communiation skills stressed 
at the elementary level. 

* hiblie Speaking and Debate re<}uired 
in middle school. 

* Research skills taught in grade 7, 
with a oompleied rcKarth project 
required in grade 8. 

Regularly scheduled homework 
asslgtunents. 

* Computer labs Mnth an emphasis on 
problem solving. 



SchooU 

* BcJtsviUe Elementary 
4300 Wicomico Ave. 
BeltsviUe(PJ7-^> 

* Martin Ludicr Xtogjr. 
Middle 

<S4S Ammendale Rd. 
BeltsviUe(PJ7-^;0J 



Quality Remains Key in Milliken II Schools 



Although not a "magnet" school 
progruQ, the MUlIken II I^rogram is 
nonethelcu fundamental ooirp^oent 
of the specialty school cHbtt underway 
within the Prince Ccrrgc's Count/ 
Public Schools. 

Fourteen publie dementaty schools 
DOW feature the Milikcn II Program, 
which ofTcfs additionsJ stafllng artd 
enrkhcd resources for students in 
schools with limited Integration. The 
program is designed to enhance the 
quahtjr of instruction and the potential 
for student achievement. 

Improved stafltng is one of the 
primary features df each school. A 
ttudent-to'sufl' ratio provides a limit of 
20 ttudenu per inttructiona! ttiH' 
member. Each school also has a 
(uS'time guidance counselor, a full'time 
library coiedla speaalitt, and a full* time 
reading teacher. 

Reading, language arts and 
mathematics skills ars enhaiKcd through 
the use of a hin computer lab in each 
4 



school The computer lab ofTers students 
the opportunity not only to improve 
their academic skills but also to become 
familiar with the application of ooto' 
putcr technology. 

A spedal "lake<bome'* computer 
program allows pa.*ents to use rhe 
equipment mth their children u art 
educational tool at home. The schools 
also have aAcr>sdiool tutorial programs. 

The schools feature a personrtel 
training aiKl program planrung process 
developed by Dr. James Comer, direc- 
tor of the ScImoI Development Program 
at the Yale Child Study Center and 
Associate Dean of the Yale Medical 
School. The **Comer School Develop, 
ment Program" essentially eiKOurages 
high levels of coordination aiKl coopera- 
tion an>«g everyone involved at t^ 
school, vapedally parents. 

This ;;ajtttership Is de\ eloped through 
the School Planrung and Maiugement 
Team, which meets on a regxdar basis 



and includes the prindpal, teacher and 
parent represcnutives, Instruaiona] 
aides, counselors, support stafl* and 
other individuals. The team u each 
school works to develop a positive school 
climate, asseu academic needs and 
implement a comprehensive sci/>ol 
plan. 

The efToru arc designed to achieve 
high cxpecutions for all studenu by 
increasing parental Involvement, iro* 
proving staTT ar . community relationo 
ships, and ,>roviding a positive social 
and academic environment in wfti<h the 
entire school is geared to the spedik 
needs of studenu. 

There are also selected elementary, 
middle sjid high schools recd/ing 
components of the MilUken II program. 
The high scIImoIs also feature Project 
Suu«», a program designed to improve 
the attitude, attendance ana academic 
achievement of ninth and tenth grade 
students who have problems of 
uoderachievemen t. 
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Traditional/Classical Academy 

Structured Program Emphasize the Fundammtcds 



The Tnditional/CIawcal Aoulcray prograxm for the demenury 
*nd middJe Khool itudcnt ofTer a highly itnicturcd pxo^nm that 
develops the tntcUcctutl skills and concept for hi^ acadimic 
•chicvcrocnt —within an overall cnvirom^cnt tn which disciplined 
bchsvior, drctt codes and punauality are stressed. The programs 
concentrate on excellence in reading and writing, %wth a spcdal 
onphtsis on mathcmatial and tdencc. The sodal stiKlies programs 
feature histoiy, geofrtphy, dvics and economics as specific coui»w 

These progrwns/ — — 
coupled with a 
rigorous teaching ot 
spelling, listening 
U)d study skills, 
complement 
ofTcrings in classical 
literature, music 
and art at all grade 
Icvclj. An 
accelerated 
mathematics 
program (with 
Algebra I as the 
expected counc for 
eighth graden) f^A 
an enhanced 
fcdcncc program 
also distinguish the 
program. 
Moreover, an 
infusion of Latin in 
(he intermediate 
ST*des, with Lattn 
I, Spanish and 
Trench ofTercd in 
(he middle school, 
contributes to an environment 
of high : andards and advancement. 




Atm^jf ^fgnmt CMcnifnite «ii §ek»Uiik n ctUtmet, 



It t\fi ftvenJJ environment strcs»n( 
dtidpltncd behavior, dms codes and 
punciual't/. 

* A dear acnK of porpot* tnd a hlfh 
degrtc of parent and famU/ (nvolvf 
ineni. 

•k $ft6.fic goali and objeotvci for eadi 
fwde level, marking the progrtu of 
itudenit on an (ndividuAl baiit. 

* Parental Involvement Jniherjonilor. * In«fv«ion in hi«oiy, gcocraphy, 
u>f of homework aiti'tmnenit and civics and ctonomtci as individuaj 
academic |>rogrtsa of their chiWren. diictplincs. 



It An active and produaive PTA. 

-k Hi(h exfKCfatlont for trident 
adiievement. 

* Critical thinking JuIU emphuUcd 
thnxifhout the curriculum. 

* Emphasis on excellence In reading, 
^lin|^, mathematics and i ' 



* Acoelenued muhcmattcs program 
throughout the grades, with Algebra 
I as the expected coune for eighth 
gndcrs. 

* New tcience texts at sJI levels with an 
emphasis on problem toMng. 

* New maps, ^Sb*A and related texts 
and roateriali. 

* Classics in literature erophasitcd at 
an grade levels, induding the Junior 
Great Books Progrw^. 

* Rigorous teaching of ipelling, listen. 
Ing and study ikiUs. 

* Exploration of the Utin roots of 
English tn grades 4, t and 6. 

* Latin I, French and Spanish ofTeied 
in mSddk school. 

* Oral ComtaunScaitv skills stressed 
at the clcrocntaiy level. 

* Public Sp<aking and Debate counes 
re<iuixcd In mkiJIe school. 

* Rcacard) sLils Uught In grade 7. 
with a completed research project 
required In grade 6. 

tr Regularly scheduled homework 
assignments. 

* Computer labs with an emphasis on 
problem solving. 

Schoals 

* Beajamla FooloU Elementary 
4^1 Beauford Rd. 

Suitland (735-6030) 

* Cooper Lane Elementary 
3317 Cooper Lane 
Landover Hills (772 3S5S) 

* Middleton Valley Elemestary 
**'<Dalton Street 

ople Hills (999-9200) 

it Lord Baltimore Middle 
6700 AUentowTi Road 
Ft. Washington (2^8 ^320) 

Nofte: Tayac Elementary, at 6600 
Allentowri Rd.. Ft. Washington (246' 
6171), while not a magnet school 
accepting new students, will {{}\>rporaie 
the Tradiiioaal/CIaisical Academy Prx>- 
gram for the t987>68 school year. 

5 
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French Immersion 



Foreign Language Fluency Begins in Kindergarten 



The Foreign Language 
Immersion Program offers 
students, begmning at the 
kindergarten level, the 
opportunily to "immerse*' 
themselves in the spoken 
language of French, one of the 
most useful of the modem woi)d 
languagfs. Taught by a 
bilingual teacher who conducts 
classes entirely' in French, the 
full-day program provides the 
kindergarten curriculum as 
students acquire in ability to 
express themselves in French. 

The program will expand to 
gr«'ie SIX, as kindergarten 



students advance from grade to 
grade. Children start the 
program at kinderganen and 
can acquire a fluency in French 
by the third grade comparable to 
native speaking children of the 
same age. 

The program is offered at the 
elementary school level and is 
open only for students entering 
kindergarten lu 1987-88. 

Schoob: 

•k Kofcn Heights Elementary 

4301 58th Ave. 

KiOataMr^ (864^3) 
•k Sh»Ay !de Eleacncary 

4«G! Ucy Ave. 

SmiUad (735^5495) 




Students Piovided Bus Transportation 



Public school bus transponation 
to and from home it provided for 
aU magnet school programs except 
for the Extended Day Program 
and the prc*schooi component of 
the Montessort Program. 

Students who live within the 
regular at:rniancc areas of tVe 



magnet schools may alio receive 
transportation if they are eligible. 

Students panicipating in the 
Extended Day Program and who 
live within the regular attendance 
area may also receive morning 
transportation to school if they are 
eligiUe. 



It Kindergarten and Hrst grade pro- 
grams taught through the language of 
French. 

♦ Preparation for eventual written and 
spoken fluency in Frcnd*. as a lifelong 
siui! of important carter and social 
signlTicance. 

it Eventual fluency in French com* 
parable to native speaking chUdrcn of 
the same age» with the exception ol 
coQoquialisms. 

It A tnllngual elementary school teacher 
conducts the (ul]*day kindergarten 
program entirelv in French. 

it All students begin at the kindergarten 
level. 

it By the etxi of kinderganen, students 
uquire kifKlergarten concepts and a 
degree of ability to express 
tbemsdves in French. 

it The program extends into grade one 
and eventually to grade six, as 
students advance frord grade to 
grade. 

-Ar Students build a high degree of 
natural Suency in French. 

it Reading in grade (me is conducted in 
French. In grade two, reading and 
language arts are conducted in 
En^ish. 

^ it English instruction in grades two and 
S three U 25 percent; French instruct 
I tlon at these grades It 75 percent. 

a In grades four, five aiMl six, instruC' 
^ tion time is equally divided between 
French and English, with certain 
subject areas deugnated for each 
language. 

it Instruaion in the core curriculum of 
the school system's elementary pro- 
gram induding mathematia, scietKC 
and social studies. 

*Open enrollment at kindergarten 
level, with no pretesting or adrois* 
sions testing required. 

it Ftdl-day kindergarten. 
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Montessori 



Pre-Scfwo! to First Grade Programs Foas on the Child 



The Montessori Program— for 
children ages 3 to 6 years 
oi(2^is based directly on the 
educational concepts of (he 
Montessori philosophy. Taught 
by Montessori accredited 
teachers, children are guided in 
developing socially, emotionally 
and mentally. 

The half>day program for pre* 
schoolers ages 3 and 4 costs^ 
$800 a year, with no 
transportation provided by the 
school system. An optional child 
care program for pre*schoolers is 
offered for the remaining half 
day at $20 per week. The full- 
day kindergarten program is 
freet with bus transportation 
provided. 

Students applying for the 
1987-88 term who are 5 and 6 
years old will be selected on the 
basis of previous Montessori 
experience, under the general 
application rules of first 
comc/first served. (Limited 
openings may be available for 
students without previous 
Montessori experience.) 

■k Half-day pr&>schooI program for 
chUdren iges 3 and 4. 

•k Full>day kinderganen program for 
chUdfcn age 5. 

* First yw clcajcntary program for 
stLdentt age 6. 

* Multi'age grouping of 3, 4, 5 and 6 
ycar^d-childrcn. 

* An instructional program based 
directly on the educational concepts 
of the Montessori philosophy. 

* Monteuori accredited teaching staff. 

* .\n environment rich in opportunities 
to develop socially. emotioRally and 
mentally in the areas of practical 
living and self disdpiine. 




Schools: 

■k DoswcU E. Brooks 
Elemcataxy 
1301 Brooke Rd. 
Ca{ntol Hei^U 

* fUt tstonc Tlementary 
800 Comanche Dr. 
OxoQ HiU (567-3142) 

* Matthew Henson 
ncmottary 

7910 Scott Rd. 
IjuiAtmt (772-1922) 



JAMES SHSK WOOD 



MtnUmri pngmsiu 



* Mathematics, sdence, art, music, 
soda] studies, language aits and 
physics] education. 

* Activities that hdp young children 
develop an understanding of 
themselves and a jcy for kaniing. 

* Individual devdopment at duldren's 
pace. 



* Encouragement of a sense of respon* 
/ibiltty, sel f'Confidence md in* 
dependence. 

* Language and communication skills 
for sdf-expreanOT. 

* Oppottunities to observe, discover 
and experiment. 
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Humanities , Social Sciences 

High School Program Offers Rigorous Academic Challenge 



The Humanities and Social 
Sdences Center at Central Hign 
School provides a rigorous and 
academically challenging four- 
year high school program in 
preparation for university 
studies. The program, which 
will be open to students in 
grades 9 and IG for the 1987-88 
school year, offers a highly 
competitive concentration in the 
humanities and socia] sciences in 
addition to a strong core 
requirement in math, science 
and foreign languages. The 
program empnasizes critical 
thinking, analysis, research and 
writing. Students have the 
opportunity to acquire one or 
more years of college credit. In 
addition, an International 
Baccalaureate Program will be 
offered in the eleventh grade 
the 1938-89 school year. 

Locatum: 

Central High School 
200 Cabin Branch Road 
CapUol Hnghts (336-3200) 



Humanities St 



The Humanities and Soda] 
Sciences Program at Andrew 
Jackson Middle School will 
provide an academically 
challenging two-year program 
with an emphasis on the 
humanities and soda! sdenccs. 
The program will be well suited 
to students whose ultimate i.'oal 
is to attend and successfully 
compete in college. 

Assodated with the 
Humanities and Soda] Sdences 
Center at Central High School, 
the program will offer se*/enth 
and eighth grade students the 
opportunity to explore a wide 



The center is associaxed with 
the Humanities and Social 
Sdences Program at Andrew 
Jackson Middle School. 

it Humanities concentrations in phil- 
osophy, ipedalixed kittory courses, 
dranxa, creative writing. Hnguistics. 
philosophy of science, art history, 
story 




Loca n 

Andrew Jackson Middle Sdtool 
3500 Regency Parkway 
Suitland, MD (73&9700) 



•k A rigorous o(»>centratk)n of studies in 
a Stimulating academic cnvironincnti 

★ Foreign bnguage oflerings. induding 
Ijuin and introduction to Japanese. 

■* Introduction to research methodol- 
ogy- 

-* Study of the dasaa in literature. 



1988*89 school year for students then 
in grade 11. and expanded the 
fol'owing year for grade 12. The 
International Baccalaureate Program 
is an inleUectually advanced program 
in several unique subject areas, 
induding phtiosopTiy. social an- 
thropology a:id an interdtsdi^mary 
area focusing on the "Theory cf 
Knowledge." 

Presentation to the faculty of a 
research paper by each student every 
year, including a force! research 
paper in the senior year. 
Spcdal seminars related to academic 
coursework. 

Required partidpation in a monthly 
lecture senes with outstanding ex- 
perts and academicians viuttng the 
Center. 

Partidpation in additional snort 
rses and seminars in an. music, 
ious social sciences, philosophy, 
lerature. architecture and creative 
^ting. 

lyrttdpation in the publication of 
student writing, indxiding a school 
[new^per and literary magazines or 

immentaries. 
A computer laboratory for enrich- 
ment activities and skill devdop- 
ment, along with access for word 
processing. 

Middle School 

-A^CultTtnJ enrichment aaivides. 
it International studies, field trips, 
spedal projects, seminars, and an 
International Lecture Series. 

it Emf^uisis on the communications 
shilis and arts, induding public 
speaking and instructional television 
produaion. 
it A computer laboratory for enrich- 
ment aaivities and skill develop- 
ment, along with access for word 
proceswig. 

it Strong erof^iasis on student writing, 
induding journalism and partidpa- 
tion in a writing laboratory. 
it Arts and music courses featuring 
history, appredalion and partidpa- 
tion. 
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University Hi g h School 



The Univeraty High School 
Center at Suitland High School 
will offer an enriched, highly 
stnicturcd program specifically 
designed to provide an intense, 
comprehensive preparation for 
college. The four-year prognun, 
which will be open to students in 
grade 9 for the 1987-88 school 
year, will combine general and 
advanced intellectual 
development with fundamental 
training in key study and 
communication skills necessary 
for college level work, 
independent analysis and career 
decisions. Students will be 
expected to master the major 
academic competencies identified 
by the College Board as vital for 
success and advancement in 
college. 

This specialty program will 
create the only Paideia School in 
the Washington, D.C., area. 
With curriculum and instruction 
modeled on Mortimer Adier's 
PauUia Proposalt the program 
emphasizes student participation 
in small group tutorial and 
seminar experiences. 



Intense, Comprehensive Preparation for College Study 

Location 

Saithmd H!(h School 
5200 saver Hill Rd. 
SuitUni (56$'7770) 



* A rigorous, dullensing inteUectutl 
dixxute in which studcnu will **ma' 
jor** in one of the following atcas of 
concentration: 
* Ai Y and Humanities 
it Mathematics and Computer 
Sciences 

•k Behavioral and Soctal Sciences 
It Natural Sciences 



It Higttly individualixed educational 
options modeled upon univeruty 
fonnat, indudmg honou courses. 

it Seminars at the oonduuon of each 
semester, many conducted by visiting 
coiQez^ arid university professors. 




* Eirphasis on 

including time manllgcmcnt, goal 
setting, advanced research sldlls, 
nc betaking, test talcing skills with an 
erophasu on essay exams, and in* 
dc2>cndent study strategies. 

it A spectrum of instructional methods 
typically encountered at colleges and 
universities. 
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and creative pro- 

blero solving. 

it Opportunities 
colkge credit 
duding 
concuri 

cveatusi 
Program. 

it Computj 

for the Sch<^astic Ap- 
' t PSAT and SAT^, 
with an i i^^kiiis on the academic 
skills necesssLt^^aiMlogies, reading 
comprehension ,^Bd math problem 
solving, among c 

ning, including 
) as part of the 

i major. ~ 

component frcm 
throughout the 

?Ear program. 

it Exploration of various aspects of 
cc^ege life, including shadowing 
experiences under the mentorship of 
' *big brothers/big sisten," and access 
to univenity libraries and related 
resources. 

9 
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Talented arid Gifted 

special Academic Program for Highly AbU Students 



The Talented and Gifted Program offers full-day intensive 
instruction in advanced education at both the elementary and 
middle school levels for the unique and specialized needs of highly 
able students. The program features individuaUzed and in-depth 
learning through an extensive offering of enriched and accelerated 
instruaion and activities. The program features a strong emphasis 
on critical and creative thinking and advanced study skills. 
Also featiured are a strong foreign language component and an 

"Inter-rclated Arts" 
approach to line arts 
instruction. Computer 
centers, with 15 to 30 
terminals and 
statc-cf-thc-art 
computer lab 
equipment, arc 
available in each 
Siiiool. The schools 
also provide expanded 
science and 

mathematics programs. 

Students mtist be 
identified as Talented 
and Gifted to be 
admitted to the 
program. Certain 
clanes and activities 
are open to non-TAG 
J students from within 
1 1 the school's regular 
S attendance area. 
I Non-public school 
^students may request 
rtC^nrnu 4^ tmidiU, metArm$$i mitrmtmm. ^ separate appUcation 

packet from the Office of Magnet Schools (TAG), 1420! School 
Lane, Upper Mariboro, MD 20772, or by calling 386-1536. 




* A full-d«x iimnictioHAl progrvn. 

* Spedalucd cksses within « regultr 
compreKcniive xhool. 

* Selected, hi^y tnined teachers. 

■Ar Enriched and federated instruction 
in sdcnoe and mathematics. 

Opponututics for students to pro- 
giTts individually. 

■k Daily Uloratory instruction. 

* Enriched approach to language arts, 
integmting the aitci of literature, 
reading, composition, w.'ittng, spell* 

10 



ing and handvoiting. 
* Enriched ap(m>ach to social studies 
including a multicultural emph a sis 
and advanced research and study 
skills. 

■Ar Computer laboratories with in* 
dividual student staticms. 

■k Foreign language emphasis in- 
cluding: 

* International culture and lan- 
guage program, grades 2*5. 

* I«tin infusion (Study of Latin 
roots in the Engjiish language, 
grades 3 and 4.). 



* introduction to foreign language 

study, grade 5. 
It sequential study of foreign Ian* 

guagcs, grades 6, 7 and 8. 

* "Interrelated Ans"— Study of the 
fine aru as related to all subject areas. 

* External programs with educational, 
sckntiHc and artistic institutions. 



SchooU: 

It Capitol Hcig^u Elementary 
601 SuOblk Ave. 
Capitol Hetghu (420-3430) 

It (^coardea Woods Elementary 
Glenardcn Pkwy. & Echols Ave. 
Lanham (772'€6U) 

* Hcatlicr Hills Elementary 
1 2605 Heming Lane 
BoYnc(262'30J3) 

•k Henry G. F«rgusoa Elementary 
14600 Berry Rd. 
Accokeck (292-5000) 

Ar.Kenaaoor Eksnentary 
321182nd Ave. 
Landover ^772-/0^0; 

* Loagfidds Elementary* 
3300 Newkirk Avenue 
ForestviUe ^755^7i; 

A Oakcrcst Elementary* 
929 Hin Road 
lMAavtr(33&S020) 

* VaDey View Elementary 
SSOO Dan^ Ave. 
Oxon Hin (839-3444) 

* Kesuioor Middle 
2500 Kcnmoor Dr. 
huOawt (322-7350) 

-k Walker MtO Middle 
800 Karen BKd. 
Capitol Ha^u (336-8855) 



*Note: Longftelds and Oakcrest 
EJetnentary Schools also offer the 
Extended Day Program. The program 
is limited to those students currently 
enroDed and next year's TAG studenu. 
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Science . Mathematics 

Ekmmtary, Middle School Program for Kigh Tech Study 

The Science, Mathematics 
and Technology Program offers 
elementary and middle school 
students specially designed 
classes and experiences in the 
study of mathematics and the 
sciences. Students concentrate 
on the development of specific 
s2;Uls leading to their 
in> olvement in research, 
experimentation and application 
of math and science activates. 

Admission to the program is 
based upon student interest, 
with no pretesting rtquired. 
Students are offered :^ range of 
program options from beginning 
levels through advanced studies. 
All students focus on 
independent analysis, critical 
thinking, problem solving and 
decision making. The program 
at the middle school level is 
partially designed to prepare 
students for participation in the 
Science and Technology Centers 
at Eleanor Roosevelt and Oxon 
Hill high schools. Limited 
weight^ grades will be given for 
selected courses. 



* Involvement of local rc»e*rch and 
engineering («dHtie«, induding th- 
Harry Diamond Laboratones, God* 
dard Space Flight Center, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Maryland Academy of Science*. 

* Asmtance from the John* Hopkins 
Center for Talented Youth in identi* 
lying students for advanoR) pro* 
grams. 

* Programs offered from the Boston 
C<^ege Enrichment Series and "The 
Challenge of the Unknown" for the 
American Association for the Ad* 
vancement of Science. 

* Specially designed progTfra at the 
Howard B. Owens Science Center 
and the William S. Schmidt Ta- 
vironmental Educational Center. 

A* Computer instruction in simulations, 
data bases, modeling, data inter- 
pretation, spread shectt, instrument 
in:erfacing and word processing. 

Schoob: 



•k Concentration on the devdo{»nent of 
research, experimentation, apfdied 
mathematics and applied tdenoe 
skiUs. 

* A range of program options concen* 
trating on science and mathematics. 

•k Beginning levels through advanced 
studies. 

* Experiences and skill development 
provided to facilitate partidpation in 
the Science and Technology Centers 
at Eleanor Roosevelt and Oxon Hill 
high schoc4s. 

* Weighted grades for middle tchool 
mathematics and science courses, in 
determining <]uality point average for 
application to the Science and 
Technok>gy Centers, 

A- A smmg insouctional program in 
reading and Iangw\age aru. 



-k Elementary and middle school claMci 
and experiences specially designed 
for the study of mathematics and the 
physical world. 

* Open to students who wish to develop 
or expand an interest in science, 
mathematics and technology. No 
pretesting or admissions testing re> 
quired. 

A>An emphasis on investigative and 
experimental studies. 

k Daily instruction in Kience, mathe* 
matics and technology. 

k focus on independent analysis, 
critical thinking, problem solving and 
decision making. 

ir Emphasis on technological applica* 
tions. 

k High caliber laboratory settings w:th 
states>f*the*art equipment. 



k Concord Elcmcatary 
2004 Concord Lane 
District Heights ^775'7575) 

k Fort Washington Potest 
Elementaxy 

1300 rdhnort Rd. 
Ft. Washington (292-4550) 

A- John Carroll Elenentanr 
1400 Nallcy Ter. 
Undovcr (773-0707) 

k Owens Road Elementary 
1616 Owens Rd. 
Oxon Hdl (894-89€e) 

k Paint Branch Elcmentaty 
5101 Pierce Ave. 
College Pwk (345-5600) 

k Samud Ogle Eletacntaty 
4111 Chelmont Lane 
Bowie (262-3160) 

k Francis Scott Key Middle 
2301 Scott Key Dr. 
District Heights (735-4131) 

k G. Gardner Shugart Middle 
2000 Callaway St. 
Temple Hills ($94-2425) ^ 

* Nicholas Ofem Middle X 
6100 Editors Parit Dr. ^ 
Hyattsville (559-7161) 
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Creative and Performing Arts 

Drama, Music, Art and Dance Highlight New Program 

Thr Creative and Perfonning 
Arts School for kindergarten 
through the eighth grade will 
provide a wide range of 
experiences for the development 
and enhancement of student 
interest and talents in the arts. 
The program will combine a 
strong core curriculum in 
reaxling, mathematics, English, 
' .cnce and social studies v/ith 
specialized instruction in diverse 
artistic fields. Drama, art, 
music, dance, creative writing, 
media arts and related computer 
lab experiences will be offered 
for all children, with 
opportunities for artistically 
advanced students to excel. The 
interdisciplinary approach to art 
and academics will emphasize 
creativity and artistic expression. 

The program is associated 
with the Visual and Perfonning 
Arts Center at Suitland High 
School. No pretesting or 
auditions are required. 




Location: 

Thomu G. Pullcn 
700 Brighiseat Road 
Undover (336-6500) 

-k Cl&ises taught by spcdalists in ut, 
drama, music, dance, creative 
writing and media aits. 

-A^ Slate>of>the*art education*] arts 
facUities. 

•k Fully equipped dance and drama 
ttudios. 

it Performance and exhibition oppor- 
tunities at all levels. 

•k Strong academic program, with an 
emphasis on both creative and 
developmental experiences. 

it Foreign language instruction in 
grades 6, 7 and 8. 

it Visiting artists and guest spealcers. 
12 



it An exhibition gallery for stxidents. 



it Expanded enrichment and instnjC' 
tlonal aaivitics after school, with 
transportation provided. 

it Computer 'lab with sutc^f>thc-art 
equipment for arts instruction. 

it Opportunity for fpectallzation within 
sped fie aru. 

it Fttll*day kindergarten. 

it Instructional day for students (K>6) 
extended by onc^>half hour. 

it Opportunities for eariy instnunental 
music instruction through Sutuki 
classes and other techniques ap* 
propriate for young children. 

it Opportunities to share fadlittes and 
resources with the Visual and Perfor- 
ming Arts Center at Suidand Hi^ 

School. 



Enrollment Affected 
By Requirements for 
School Desegregation 

The enrollment of each magnet 
program in every school is govern- 
ed by specific numerical guidelines 
that aflect the number of ^udents 
admitted to a particular program. 

These guidelines arc necessary 
as a method of integration to 
increase the percentage of black or 
non*bUck students in the enroll* 
ment of certain schools. 

The limiutions may, as a con* 
sequence of achieving specific 
racial percentages, prevent other- 
wise qualified students from at* 
tending a magnet school program 
if they do not already live within 
that schod's regular attendance 
area. 
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Visual and Performing Arts 



High School Deigned for the Artistically Talented 



The Visual and Performing 
Am Center at Suitland High 
School will ofTer an artistically 
challenging academic program— 
within a hi^y creative and 
pcrfonnance-ba»cd environ* 
mcnt — designed to prepare 
students for further Kholastic or 
professional study and career 
options in the arts. The program 
is open to students in grades 9 
and 10 for the 1987-88 school 
year. Students will be able to 
participate and eventually major 
in any of the five principial 
concentrations: music, dance, 
theatre, visual arts and television 
recording production. Students 
will have access to state^f>the* 
art technology and academic 
resources to support their 
education in the arts. 
They will study with 
professional artists, dancers, 
actors, musicians, singers, 
directors/producers, and 
radio/television 
personalities. 

The program will be 
associated with the 
C^tive and 
Performing Arts 
Prosram {K»8) 
at the Thomas 
PuUen 

Elementary/ 
Middle School. 

Lucdion: 

SaitUnd HItfa School 

5200 Silver Hdl Road ^ 

Diwrict Heighu (568'7770) 

* A pcrfonnAnccbMcd cumculuin. 

* Students will "in*jcr'* in one of the 
Mlowing aiou: 

it VituAl Am— painting, iculpture, 

graphic am, architecture ^ 
it Dance— ballet, tap, modem jaxz 
* Mu«c— instnimcnul and vocal ★ 
it Thcatre^performmg, technical, 
theatre management, critidun 




* Siatc-of'ihc*art faalities and profes* 
sional rexHircci available in all areas. 

it lOOO'Kat audttorium. 

it Experimental theatre. 

it Fully^equippcd dance halli and 
ttudios. 

it Complete television and recording 
studio. 

it Excellent music facilities, including 
rehearsal rooms. 

it Art studios, ait gallery and a 
computer/laboratory for graphic an 
and advenising. 

* Internships at colleges and univer- 
sities and |)rofe£sjonal ans institu> 
tio.u. 



it A strong academic program of 
English, mathematics, science and 
aooal studies. 



it A broad academic *nd 
professtotul coucucUng pro- 
gra.Tn, induding assls* 
_ tanoc with the college 
professional school application pro- 
cess, career oriented rnformation, the 
development of student portfolios and 
videotaped highlighu of student anistry. 



* Tdcvision/Radio Productions— 

performance and technical 
Extensive oi^>ortumtics for thowcas* 
ing student aittstry In a variety of 
school productions, media prescnu* 
tions, and professional theatres 
duoughout the Washington, D.C. 
uea. 

Seminars, symposia and "Master 
Classes'* taught by guest artists. 
A creative, lively intellectual dimate 
writh an emphasis upon academic 
excellence. 



Special Auditions 
Required for Entry 

The Visual and Performing 
Alts program is open to students 
entering grade 9 or 10 in 'Jie 
1987>8d adMo) year who plan to 
further thdr education and/or 
pursue a career in the visual or 
performing am. In order to be 
tdccted, each applicant must go 
through an audition process super- 
vised by a pand of professional 
adju<mcatore. Auditions will be 
scheduled at the time of applica* 
tkmon March 21, 1987, at Lait^ 
Hig^ School. (See application 
procedures, page 16.) 
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Extended Day 



After School Program for Ckildrai of Working Parents 



The Extended Day Program 
offers an attractive assortment of 
early morning and ^fter school 
enrichment activities f> the 
children of working parents, as 
an alternative to non^educational 
child care. Located near high 
employment centers or along 
major tralTtc routes, the program 
provides activities in arts and 
craAs, recreation, music and 
dance, computer labs, science 
and mathematics, scwtng and 
cooking, reading and homeworic 
centers. 



A fee of $30 a week is payable 
on a monthly or semi-monthly 
basis through a payment 
procedure that includes 
Mastercard and Visa. Each 
program is staflcd with a 
classroom teacher^oordinator, 
instrvctional aides, student 
assistants and a derk'health 
aide. 

Open from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, the 
program remains open without 
extra charge when other schools 
close because of inclement 




ffmetimiim mctmdmg n m^t ^ r Uki. Progrwn. 



weather. Although the program 
does observe some regular 
school holidays, it remains open 
on certain non -school days and 
offers parents a fuIMay service 
for an additional fee. 

Transportation is not 
provided for this program. 
However, children who live 
within the school's regular 
attendance area may continue to 
ride the morning school bus if 
they are eligible for 
transportation services. 

* Open Admissions 

•k Operating hours from 7 a.m. to 6 
p.ni. 

* Homework Centers 

* Coraputcr Labs 

it Reading Enrichment 

* Music and Dmcc 

* Arts and CraAs 

* Sdencc and Math Activities 

* Sewing and Cooking 

* Rccrcatioti and Snacks 

Schoob: 

it Appk GroTC Element y 

7400 Bdlefickl Ave. 

Fort Washington (248-4004) 
it ArtLnorc Elementary 

9301 Ardmore Rd. 

UmAo^ (322-2110) 
ft Kettering Elementary 

11000 Uyton St. 

Kettering (336-6777) 
it Fatttxcsit Elementary 

4410 BuhopmUl Dr. 

Upper Mariboro (627-3000) 
it PtiynU E. WmUfflS 

9601 Prince PI. 
(336-3303) 

8 HoUt The Extended Day Program is 
s alao oTIercd at LongHelds and Oakcrest 
I Etcraentary Sdio<^. Wext year, th;sc 
a t%vo programs wUl te limited to currenl- 
\ ly enroUed siudenU and thoK assigned 
under the Tr.!ented and Gifted Magnet 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Mr. Felegy. 
Dr. Wilson. 

Dr. Wilson. Good morning, Chairman Pell, and members of the 
Ck)mmittee. 

I am Dr. Laval Wilson, Superintendent of the Boston Public 
Schools, former Sujperintendent of Rochester. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak to you on two programs 
of critical importance to the Boston Public Schools: magnet school 
assistance and impact aid. 

First, let me indicate that Boston strongly supports both of these 
Federal efforts. For those of you not familiar with Boston, let me 
explam that we are a district with 59,000 students. Our enrollment 
IS 47 Dercent black. More than 26 percent of our students live in 
publicly-owned or assisted housing. Over 50 percent are members 
of families receiving AFDC. Overwhelmingly, ours are the truly 
needy, the safety net students, those for whom the Federal Govern- 
ment has recognized a special obligation. 

We are a dependent school district, one of the 5 percent of dis- 
tricts in the United States that doec not own its own property. The 
city owns the schools. The school system does not raise its own 
taxes, the city does. The city also supports large hospitals, police, 
fire, sewer and water service systems. We compete for funding in a 
city in which 23 percent of the students go to private schools and 
leos than 25 percent of households have children of school age. 

Th.^ city operates under a State imposed tax cap, the famous 
Proposition 21^. Federal assistance is particularly important to our 
school district. Unuer both magnet school assistance and impact 
aid, we are hurting. 

Our situation with magnet school assistance is that in both 
rounds of funding we were fully eligible. We lost over $1 million 
from discontinuation of ESAA. We operate under court orders that 
affect over 90 percent of our district. Our U.S. District Court Judge, 
J. Arthur Garrity, ordered Boston to desegregate through a bussing 
plan back in 1974, and we started that plan. We are at this point in 
a turnaround situation, and after 13 years of court ordered desegre- 
gation, we are about to propose a student assignment process that 
will give parents and students greater choice. 

Magnets have a significant meaning and importance to the 
Boston Public Schools, a city that as a whole has 32 percent minor- 
ity while the schools are 74 percent minority. 
^ Twice we applied for magnet school assistance; twice we were re- 
jected. We have cause to believe that the second time the review 
process vvas flawed, and we have entered suit against Secretary 
Bennett in the United States District Court in Massachusetts. It 
would be inappropriate to discuss that suit here. Yet, our experi- 
ence with the current legislation suggests several changes which I 
would like to make to you. 

First, I ask you to consider whether Congress is reaching the dis- 
tricts it intended to assist. If some part of the intention was to help 
the urban districts that enroll the largest numbers of minority stu- 
dents, then you may want to review and compare the list of those 
received in comparison to those who did not rc sive. Districts such 
as L.A., Detroit, Boston, Pittsburgh, New Orleans and Dade County 
did not receive grants. 
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Second, a total of 145 points may be awarded in rating an appli- 
cation. The first 100 points are awarded on the plan, its quality and 
cost effectiveness. The additional 45 are special consideration 
points, of which only 15 points may be earned for need for assist- 
ance. Both the cost of desegregating and the difficulty in carrying 
out a plan aside from financing are included within this 15 points. 
Clearly need can be swallowed by other factors as has been the 
case in these awards, and I ask you to consider, first, increasing 
substantially the emphasis given to need for -distance in this leg- 
islation and linking need explicitly to economic and educational 
disadvantages. 

Secondly, I ask you to deal explicitly on the legislation with the 
process for selection. A process in which one State received 25 per- 
cent of the funding and two together received 42.4 percent raises 
questions about impartiality, as does a process in which two of each 
of the panelists is a Department of Education employee. One way 
to improve the process would be to set aside an amount to fund a 
peer re\aew that would include no Department of Education em- 
ployees or, at the most, one. Another would be a requirement for a 
detailed report on ratings and awards to be released at the time 
awards are made. 

If possible, I would like to take the remaining part of my time 
and discuss inipact aid, particularly reimbursements under Section 
3 to students living in publicly-owned or assisted housing. 

Children residing in low income housing under Section 8 of the 
Housing Act of 1937 have been eligible for payments since 1970. 
The Depa*^ment of Education is demanding retroactive repayments 
for 1984, 1985 and 1986. There are issues related to this whole issue 
of impact aid that I think need clarification. It is fair to say that 
under the particular statute we are discussing right now that we 
would like to see impact aid continue, and that the provisions that 
I have outlined in writing clarify those points for you. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Wilson follows:] 
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GOOD HORNING, SENATOR PELL 

AND MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMinEE. 



THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK TO YOU TODAY ON TWO 
PROGRAMS OF CRITICAL IMPORTANCE TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS - 
MAGNET SCHOOL ASSISTANCE AND IMPACT AID. 

FOR THOSE OF YOU NOT FAMILIAR WITH BOSTON. LET ME EXPLAIN 
THAT WE ARE A DISTRICT WITH 59.000 STUDENTS. OUR ENROLLMENT IS 
25.8X WHITE. H7.3X BLACK. 26.8J HISPANIC. ASIAN. AND OTHER 
MINORITIES. MORE THAN 26S OF OUR STUDENTS LIVE IN PUBLICLY 
OmO OR ASSISTED HOUSING. OVER SOX ARE MEMBERS OF FAMILIES 
RECEIVING AFDC. OVERWHELMINGLY. OURS ARE THE TRULY NEEDY. THE 
"SAFETY-NET" STUDENTS. THOSE FOR WHOM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
HAS RECOGNIZED A SPECIAL OBLIGATION. 

WE ARE A DEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT. ONE OF THE 5X OF 
DISTRICTS IN THE UNITED STATES THAT DOES NOT OWN ITS OWN 
PROPERTY - THE CITY OWNS THE SCHOOLS. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM DOES 
NOT RAISE ITS OWN TAXES - THE CITY DOES. AND THE CITY ALSO 
SUPPORTS LARGE HOSPITAL, POLICE. FIRE, SF.WER. AND WATER SERVICE 
SYSTEMS. WE COMPETE FOR FUNDING IN A CITY IN WHICH 23X OF THE 
STUDENTS GO TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND LESS THAN 25X OF HOUSEHOLDS 
HAVE CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE, THE CITY OPERATES UNDER A 
STATE-IMPOSED TAX CAP. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IS PARTICULARLY 
IMPORTANT TO OUR SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
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UNDER BOTH MAGNET SCHOOL ASSISTANCE AND IMPACT AID, WE ARE 
HURTING. 

OUR SITUATION WITH MAGNET SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IS THAT IN 
BOTH ROUNDS OF FUNDING, WE WERE FULLY ELIGIBLE. WE LOST OVER 
$1 MILLION FROM DISCONTINUATION OF ECAAi WE OPERATE UNDER COURT 
ORDERS THAT AFFECT OVER SOS OF OUR DISTRICT! WE ARE AT AN 
EXCITING TURNING POINT AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS OF COURT-ORDERED 
DESEGREGATION! WE ARE ABOUT TO PROPOSE A STUDENT ASSIGNMENT 
PLAN THAT WILL GIVE PARENTS AND STUDENTS GREATER CHOICE. 
MAGNETS HAVE SIGNIFICANT MEANING AND IMPORTANCE IN BOSTON WHEN 
THE CITY AS A WHOLE IS 32X MINORITY WHILE THE SCHOOLS ARE ZMX 
MINORITY. 

TWICE WE APPLIED FOR MAGNET SCHOOL ASSISTANCE! TWICE WE 
WERE REJECTED. WE HAVE CAUSE TO BELIEVE THE SECOND TIME THE 
REVIEW PROCESS WAS FLAWED AND WE HAVE ENTERED SUIT AGAINST THE 
SECRETARY, IT WOULD BE INAPPROPRIATE TO DISCUSS THIS SUIT 
HERE. YET OUR EXPERIENCE WITH THE CURRENT LEGISLATION SUGGESTS 
TWO AREAS OF CHANGE. 

FIRST. I ASK YOU TO CONSIDER WHETHER CONGRESS IS REACHING 
THE DISTRICTS IT INTENDED TO ASSIST. IF SOME PART OF THE 
INTENTION WAS TO HELP THE URBAN DISTRICTS THAT ENROLL THE 
LARGEST NUMBERS OF MINORITY STUDENTS, THEN YOU MAY WANT TO 
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COMPARE THE LIST OF THOSE WHO APPLIED TO THOSE WHO RECEIVED AND 
SEE IF MORE EXPLICIT LANGUAGE IS NEEDED TO GIVE ASSISTANCE TO 
DISTRICTS WITH EXCEPTIONAL NEED FOR HELP WITH DESEGREGATION. 

A TOTAL OF IMS POINTS MAY BE AWARDED IN RATING AN 
APPLICATION. THE FIRST 100 ARE AWARDED ON THE PLAN. ITS 
QUALHY AND COST EFFECTIVENESS! THE ADDITIONAL H5 ARE SPECIAL 
CONSIDERATION POINTS OF WHICH ONLY 15 POINTS MAY BE EARNED FOR 
NEED FOR ASSISTANCE. BOTH THE COST OF DESEGREGATING AND THE 
DIFFICULTY IN CARRYING OUT A PLAN ASIDE FROM FINANCING ARE 
INCLUDED WITHIN THIS 15 POINTS. 

CLEARLY. NEED CAN BE SWALLOWED BY OTHER FACTORS AND HAS 
BEEN IN THE AWARDS. I ASK YOU TO CONSIDER - 

FIRST. INCREASING SUBSTANTIALLY THE EMPHASIS GIVEN TO NEED 
FOR ASSISTANCE. AND LINKING NEED EXPLICHLY TO ECONOMIC AND 
EDUCATIONAL DISADVANTAGES. 

SECOND. I ASK YOU TO DEAL EXPLICITLY ON THE LEGISLATION 
WITH THE PROCESS FOR SELECTION. A PROCESS IN WHICH ONE STATE 
RECEIVED 25X OF THE FUNDING AND TWO TOGETHER RECEIVE 42.2Z 
RAISES QUESTIONS ABOUT IMPARTIALITY. AS DOES A PROCESS IN WHICH 
TWO OF EACH THE PANELISTS IS A DOE EMPLOYEE. ONE WAY TO 
IMPROVE THE PROCESS WOULD BE A SET ASIDE AMOUNT TO FUND A PEER 
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REVIEW THAT WOULD INCLUDE NONE OR FEW DOE EMPLOYEES, ANOTHER 
WOULD BE A REQUIREMENT FOR A DETAILED REPORT ON RATINGS AND 
AWARDS TO BE RELEASED AT THE TIME AWARDS ARE MADE. 

I WOULD LIKE TO USE MY REMAINING TIME TO DISCUSS IMPACT 
AID. PARTICULARLY REIMBURSEMENTS UNDER SECTION 3 TO STUDENTS 
LIVING IN PUBLICLY OWNED OR ASSISTED HOUSING. 

CHILDREN RESIDING IN LOW-INCOME HOUSING UNDER SECTION 8 OF 
THE HOUSING ACT OF 1937 HAVE BEEN ELIGIBLE FOR PAYMENTS SINCE 
1970. 

THE DOE IS DEMANDING RETROACTIVE REPAYMENTS FOR 1984. 
1985. AND I98C FOR CHILDREN WHOSE FAMILIES PARTICIPATE IN THE 
LOW-INCOME VOUCHER pt^OGRAM UNDER SECTION 8. THE DEMAND WAS IN 
THE FACE OF EVIDENCE THAT DOE OFFICIALS SAID IN 1983 TO CLAIM 
.THESE CHILDREN AND SUBSEQUENT AUDITS IN 1984 AND 1985 DID NOT 
QUESTION THESE PAYMENTS. WE HAVE HEARD THESE DEMANDS WILL 
STOP. BUT HAVE NO CONFIRMATION. 

WHEREAS THE IMPACT AID STATUTE NOW SPECIFICALLY INCLUDES 
ANY LOW RENT HOUSING ASSISTED IN ANY WAY UNDER THE HOUSING ACT 
OF 1937. NEW REGULATIONS PROMULGATED BY DOE EXCLUDE SOME 
SECTIONS OF SECTION 8 HOUSING BY CREATING A NEW REQUIREMENT 
THAT ELIGIBILITY DEPENDS ON THE TAX EXEMPT-ST'.TUS . 
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I ASK YOU TO CONTINUE ELIGIBILITY OF ANY LOW RENT HOUSING 
ASSISTED IN ANY WAY. AND TO MAKE THIS VERY CLEAR IN THE 
LEGISLATION. 

INCLUSION OF ALL FORMS OF SECHON 8 HOUSING IS WITHIN THE 
INTENT OF THE ACT BECAUSE LOCAL TAX YIELD IS REDUCED WHEN 
LANDLORDS ACCEPT SECTION 8 VOUCHER RECPIENTS.^YPES OF 
SECTION 8 HOUSING CAUSE LOSS OF LOCAL REVENUE. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NEW REGULATIONS EXCLUDING 
SECTION 8 HOUSING WILL COST BOSTON $2.2 MILLION PER YEAR. AND 
PROPORTIONATE AMOUNTS IN ALL THE CIUES OF MASSACHUSEHS. IN 
ALL. 43 STATES ARE AFFECTED. YET THE LOSS TO THE DISTRICTS DOES 
NOT HELP WITH THE FEDERAL DEFICIT. INSTEAD. THE RECAPTURED 
FUNDS ARE DISTRIBUTED AMONG THE REMAINING DISTRICTS. WHAT 
FEDERAL PURPOSE i: SERVED BY THIS REALLOCATION AND 
DISLOCATION? ' 



THIS SECTION OF IMPACT AID IS OFTEN ATTACKED AND 
CRITICIZED ON THE ONE HAND. YET ON THE OTHER, CONGRESS IS OFTEN 
SEARCHING FOR A VEHICLE TO HELP THE MOST NEEDY. HERE IN 
SECTION 3. LOW RENT HOUSING. YOU HAVE A PIECE OF LEGISLATION 
THAT PRECISELY TARGETS THE MOST NEEDY. PLEASE LET IT STAND TO 
DO ITS WORK. 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Dr. V/ilson. 

I just have one general question to which I would like your reac- 
^^S^^^*^^* particular areas are the State and local 

efforts compared to the Federal effort? What would be the ratios of 
contribution? What would you say, Dr. Wilson? 

Dr. Wilson. Well, in a State where there is a 2V2 percent cap as 
far as being able to raise money each year, clearly that is a prob- 
lem for local school districts. I found the same thmg to be in Cali- 
fornia when Proposition 13 occurred. Any school system in a State 
that has a cap on being able to tax the public for educational serv- 
ices finds itself in a deficiency situation even if the public wants to 
provide that type of support. 

So we have to, at that point in time, look to the Federal Grovern- 
ment for more assistance. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Mr. E^LEGY. In our situation, our total cost of our desegregation 
effort tins commg year, I believe is approximately $21 million. We 
have a U million grant through this legislation from the Federal 
Government. We have from the State of Maryland $6 million, a 
special set side for this purpose, and the balance is from local reve^ 
nues. I 

Senator Pell. Dr. Busch. 
wr^i: majority of our funds are coming from our State. 

We have this year a little over $2 million for our magnet programs. 
r^AA®^^^ ^^^^ additional support. We are serving about 
4,0UU students, and many, many more are on the waiting list. 

Senator Pell. Dr. Brooks. 

Dr. Brooks. In my programs, except for vocational adult educa- 
tion, we do not have dollars earmarked specifically for magnet pro- 
grams from the State. We do have local funds which support the 
programs m the schools. 

Senator Pell. Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Senator Pell, Buffalo is a very poor city, and we 
receive over 65 percent of our funding from the State Education 
i/epartment. Local resources provide around 30 percent, with other 
funding coming from sales taxes and other sources. 

Senator Pell. I recognize the ranking minority member. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I listened to all the witnesses this morning, it seems to me 
generally you say that the magnet school system is a good one in 
the areas that you represent, but that $75 million a year for the 
last tew years, that is an inadequate sum of money to fill the need 
that you perceive. 

I think. Dr. Busch, you said $150 million. One of you did anyway. 
ti.R. 5 has $115 million in it. You know as well as we do the diffi- 
culties we face here in our Federal deficits, in our Federal debt, but 
does $115 million come anywhere meeting the need? Could you re- 
spond briefly to that? ^ 

Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Senator Stafford, this past year 126 districts ap- 
plied for funds. I believe 38 were funded, anH I think th? totS 
amount that was asked for in the maximum gr. at was $4 million. I 
thmk the total amount was $240 million. We felt that we were not 
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going to ask for $240 million. We felt that this year we would like 
to see the Magnet School Assistance Program doubled. 

Senator Stafford. Is there general agreement with that state- 
ment, to save your time? 

Senator Pell. Let the record show every head nodded. 

Senator Stafford. Affirmatively. 

I did have another question or two, Mr. Chairman, but in the 
light of our tiire constraints, I will either submit them in writing 
or find some othK.r way to get them addressed. 

Senator Pell. I thank my colleagues very much indeed. 

I am very glad to have with us the Chairman of our Full Com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I want to 
again commend you. Senator Stafford and Senator Mikulski, for 
moving ahead on these hearings. I apologize to our witnesses. We 
are in the midst of a Judiciary Committee meeting on some of the 
nominees, both for the FBI and the Supreme Court. But I want to 
extend a warm word of welcome to Laval Wilson who is speaking 
on the panel, both with regard to the magnet schools as well as 
impact aid. 

I know John Corcoran from Worcester has been very much in- 
volved in the Chapter 1 program. 

As you know, I have been a strong supporter of both the magnet 
schools and the impact aid. Title 1. I think we have faced a very 
challenging time in our City of Boston over a period of years. The 
magnet schools have offered, I think, some special hope and oppor- 
tunities for many of the young people in our city. I know the case 
has been made well by Laval Wilson. We have had a good opportu- 
nity to talk about these programs, and I am looking forward to 
v/orking with you and Senator Stafford to see what we can do to 
strengthen these programs. 

We have inadequate resources. We are talking about programs 
which have an effective record of achievement and accomplish- 
ment, have made a real important difference. I think their sugges- 
tions in strengthening the programs are some things which we 
ought to t^e to heart. I am very grateful for the chance just to 
come by and indicate my strong support to those programs and 
commend you for moving ahead with the legislation. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very, very much. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Mikulski. 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would really like to compliment you and your staff for arrang- 
ing such an important array of witnesses representing a cross-sec- 
tion of our country and giving us important insight. 

I welcome the entire panel. In reviewing your testimony and 
knowing of your work, particularly the Superintendents, you are 
kind of like the Mayors of the school systems. And, unfortunately, 
while you might have the responsibility of being the senior official 
or the Mayor, you do not have the flexibility in resources, the 
amount of flexibility to arrange resources the way you think often 
would do the most good. 

I congratulate you on the job you are doing for our kids, and i 
want to talk a little bit about v/hat we can do to help you. 
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I would like, if I could, to just take a few minutes to talk to Mr. 
Fel^, who IS representing the Prince George's County School 
System. I would like to say to you in my first 100 days as a Sena- 
tor, I met with every school Superintendent in the State of Mary- 
land, but nothmg provided me with the inspiration I had when I 
visited the Prince George's County schools. 

Some years ago, this was a county that was racked with desegre- 
gation issues. The entire fabric of that communitv v/ds rent asun- 
der by court ordered desegregation, and then how* that community 
struggled to deal with it. Not only has it reversed the so-called 
white flight from the school system, but it has created a sense of 
energy, pride and quantifiably identified achievements as has been 
outlined m this testimony. 

^y? I think it is an enormous commitment from local govern- 
ment. State assistance in partnership with parents and business 
that did it, but it also instituted the so-called effective school pro- 
gram, takmg resource rich activity but really creating clear stand- 
ards made a difference. 

I am torn sometimes between adding restraints and riving you 
maximum flexibility. That is often the dual message. 

Can you comment on what you think the effective school model 
ot management, combined with magnet aid, and whether you think 
that might be mandated, should be mandated in the legislation, or 
it we should give it as a strong option to be pursued? Could you 
comment? I think the Committee would benefit from that. 

Mr. Felegy. Dr. Murphy's fuller testimony, which the Committee 
nas available, does address the issue of the effective schools ap- 
proach which is a strategy we are deploying not just with our 
ma^et schools, but with all of our schools to articulate the need 
tor high expectations for students; and to articulate that principals 
need to receive the special training to be the instructional leaders 
ot their schools, to articulate that time on tasks and monitoring re- 
sults on a regular basis is required. We have infused all of those 
elements and developed special programs to reflect those elements 
to complement the magnet school programs. 

The magnet school program has been in a sense the cutting edge 
ot what we have been doing to modify the program in the county, 
but the efrective school is the total context in which this takes 
place. It is very important. 

Senator Mikulski. Do you think it ought to be mandated? 

Mr. Felegy. We certainly would have no objection. Senator, if it 
were mandated. 

Senator Mikxh^ki. I wonder what the other panelists think, 
lent^' ^ respond. I think the question is excel- 

They go hand in hand, magnet schools and effective schools. I 
could not agree more with my colleague from Maryland. I would 
Me to see it as an o> Lion, a strong recommendation. I think it (ef- 
fective schools) woula be implemented probably easier more effec- 
tively. 

Dr. BusCH. I am going to agree that I hope that it would be left 
an option. We are just banning in our school district to put the 
etlective school s model into place next semester. And unless there 
were certainly additional funds provided for us in our local district, 
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I certainly would hope you v/ould not mandate both. There would 
certainly need to be additional funds to implement that program. 
And whereas we know it is certainly effective, it puts the total pic- 
ture in place, it provides a total picture for the school system, and I 
think is the best of both worlds. But I would not want to just man- 
date both together. 
Senator Mikulski. Why? 

Dr. BusCH. Well, again, in my school district I cannot say as to 
the effectiveness because we are starting just this September. But 
again there are additional dollars needed, and if we are looking at 
the same amount of funds that are being provided for magnets, and 
on top of that are expected to implement, both programs with the 
same amount of funds, I do not think that is practical. 

Dr. Wilson. I would like to see it stay as an option. I think the 
effective school's program clearly demonstrated they work. I would 
like to make sure that monies are targeted correctly for magnet 
thrusts, and I think most school systems would focus on effective 
school concepts, but I would not like to see them as a mandated 
effort. 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That concludes my 
questions. And I think the points that Dr. Wilson raises in his testi- 
mony, not only about the limitations of funds, but the distribution 
I think really warrant further Committee scinitiny. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, ladies and gentlemen of 
this panel. 

We come now to the panel on impact aid. This panel consists of 
Dr. Richard Tiiplett, Superintendent of Schools, Bellevue School 
District, Bellevue, Nebraska; Ernest Clayton, Jr., Coordination of 
Education Information System, Anne Arundel County School Dis- 
trict, Annapolis, Maryland; John Corcoran, Coordinator of Chapter 
1 Programs, Worcester Public Schools, Worcester, Massachusetts; 
and Glenn Barnes, former Superintendent, Todd County School 
District, Mission, South Dakota. 

Dr. Triplett will be introduced by Senator Exon from Nebraska. 

Senator Exon. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J. JAMES EXON, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Senator Exon. Thank you very much. Senator Pell, Senator Staf- 
ford, Senator Kennedy, and Senator Mikulski. 

I am going to be brief I thought it was important I come over 
and introduce a real leader in this whole impact aid area. He, of 
course, is Dr. Richard Triplett, immediately to my left, and he is 
the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Chairman, from the Bellevue 
School District, and he is here today to represent basically the mili- 
tary affected schools. 

Bellevue Public Schools has been very much involved from the 
beginning in the intricate process and procedures that have been 
ongoing in the attempt to work out an impact aid reorganization 
proposal that will be considered by the Committee. 

Bellevue is adjacent to the Offutt Air Force Base, and Bellevue is 
a Super A District and knows first hand the necessity for the 
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m devising this cornpro";,,!^^^^^^^^^^ 

^i^f'^oi''®?*^ ^" recipients of impact ^'d fairly. ^ 
Mr. Chairman, I believe I have indicated to you tii .t I want to be 
an origm^ cosponsor of the bill when it is fmal y intScS I 
r3new that request today, and I commend this &SS to hear 
well the testimony by Dr. Triplett who has been w" w on thfe 
program even before I came to the United Steles Se He is an 

QuKtto^tW v/^''-"?:?;? h« ^" be abl^to « any 

questions that you might have on this bill. 

I thank you for your consideration, Mr. Chairman. 

benator Pell. Thank, you very much. And I am very elad that 
you will be a cosponsor of this bill. ^ ^ 

I would add at this point, without objection, we will insert in fViP 
record a stetement by Senator Hateh and ako one b? Senator 
S^e^r^ord' '"^ ^ ^^^^ '^'^ ^ included^ 

folbw:] ^'^^^'^ statements of Senators Hateh and Thurmond 
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Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you on scheduling this 
morning's Education Subcommittee hearing on two small but 
important education programs. Magnet Schools and Impact Aid* 
Today's witnesses will> I am certain, not only testify to the 
considerable value of these programs but also, perhaps, give 
us some suggestions for their reauthorization* 

As ONE OF ITS ORIGINAL PROPONENTS, I TAKE SOME SPECIAL PRIDE 
IN THE SUCCESS 0? THE MaGNET ScHOOL PROGRAM* ThAT SUCCESS HAS 
BEEN INDICATED ONCE AGAIN RECENTLY BY THE INCREASING EXCESS OF 
APPLICATIONS OVER THE NUMBER OF HaGNET ScHOOL PROGRAMS WHICH 
CAN BE FEDERALLY FUNDED* ThIS IS A FEDERAL PROGRAM THAT HAS 
COMMENDABLE GOALS AND DOES A FAR BETTER JOB THAN MANY AT MEETING 
THOSE GOALS* UnDER THIS PROGRAM, ALL CHILDREN, NO MATTER THEIR 
RACE OR ECONOMIC BACKGROUND, ARE OFFERED A BETTER OPPORTUNITY TO 
RECEIVE A QUALITY EDUCATION WHICH STRESSES MASTERY OF ACADEHIC 

SUBJECTS* Participation in a Magnet School program will thus 

GREATLY ENHANCE THEIR ABILITY TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF ALL THE 
OPPORTUNITIES THAT OUR SOCIETY HAS TO OFFER* Mr* ChAIRMAH, THIS 
IS ALSO ONE CERTAIN WAY TO INCREASE OUR ECONOMIC COMPETITIVENESS 
ON THE WORLD SCENE* RECOGNIZING THE DIRECT BENEFIT TO THE 
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CHILDREN SERVED BY THIS PROGRAM AND INDIRECTLY TO US ALL BY 
IMPROVING THE SKILLS OF MANY WHO MIGHT OTHERWISE HAVE HAD A 
LESSER EDUCATION, I HAVE ALREADY INDICATED MY SUPPORT FOR AN 
INCREASED AUTHORIZATION FOR THE MaGNET ScHOOL PROGRAM. 

Impact Aid is another very important federal education 

PROGRAM. I KNOW HOW IMPORTANT IT IS BECAUSE MY HOME STATE OF 

Utah is one of the most heavily "impacted" states in this nation. 
Although I believe that education is largely the function of 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, I FIRMLY BELIEVE THAT IT IS PROPER 
FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO ASSIST IN EDUCATING FEDERALLY- 
CONNECTED CHILDREN. It is LEGITIMATE FOR THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO SHOULDER SOME OF THE FINANCIAL BURDEN OF FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 
WITHIN LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

H>. Chairman, I am pleased to know that you will introduce 

BY REQUEST THE REAUTHORIZATION PROPOSAL OF THE NATIONAL 

Association of Federally Impacted Schools. That proposal and the 

TESTIMONY WE RECEIVE THIS MORNING WILL BE OF CONSIDERABLE 
ASSISTANCE IN REAUTHORIZING THE IMPACT AlD PROGRAM. I i^LSO LOOK 
FORWARD TO RECEIVING FURTHER TESTIMONY AT THE EDUCATION 

Subcommittee Field Hearing in Utah in August. I greatly 

APPRECIATE YOUR UNDERSTANDING, MR. ChaIRMAN, OF THAT PROGRAM'S 
IMPORTANCE TO EDUCATING CHILDREN IN UTAH AND YOUR COURTESY IN 
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AUTH0RI2IN6 HE TO CHAIR THAT FIELD HEARING. ! KNOW THAT THE 
SCHEDULED WITNESSES FOR THE UtAH HEARING/ TOO, ARE EAGER TO 
PROVIDE USEFUL INFORMATION AND SUGGESTIONS TO US ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES PROVIDED BY THE IhPACT AID PROGRAH* 

I WISH TO THANK THE WITNESSES FOR THEIR TESTIJ^ONY THIS 

HORNING AND TO CLOSE BY SAYING THAT I LOOK FORWARD TO CONTINUING 

WORKING ON THE REAUTHORIZATION OF THESE TWO AND ALL THE OTHER 

ELEHENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAH /ITH YOU, Hr. 

Chairhan, and with Senator Stafford, the distinguished Ranking 
Minority hehder, and all our other colleagues on this 

SUBCOMHITTEE. ThANK Y0U« 
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im. ciiAiniiAn: 



I an pleased j-ou aro holding this hearing to consider the 
reauthorization of two existing federal education pcogtanss: the 
Magnet School and the Irapact Aid programs. 

Mr. Chalrnan, magnet schools are schools which seek to attract a 
desegregated student body on a voluntary basis by offering a 
specialized and focused acaderalc program. 

Senator Moynihan has Introduced s. 30, which would extend and 
increase authorizations for the llagnet School progian. We are 
privileged to have the distinguished senior Senator frora Now York 
h'^re today and i look forward to hearing what he has to say about 
this progran. 

Hr. Chalrnan, this hearing also concerns reauthorization of the 
Impact Aid progran. The Inpact Aid progran, first -enacted by 
Congress in 1950, provides financial assistance to school districts 
in -federally affected areas" - defined tc include nilitary baffes, 
Indian lands, and Federal low-rent housing projects. Such iirojjerty 
is typically exenpt iron the local tax levies that support 
education. For this reason. Congress decided to cor»i^cnsate those 
affected school districts unable to z&iac sufficient revenues. 

The Bobile lifestyle of many "federally-connected- children 
contribute to the additional cost school districts pust bear. 
Unannounced relocation or chang^^ * , Federal activity contribute to 
changes in the number of "federally connected" students within a 
school. Transfers and withdrawals complicate staffing. 
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transportation, and facility utilization plans. Large numbers of 
students entering and leaving create difficulty in obtaining complete 
student records from previous schools - placing an additional 
administrative burden on the school. Such transitions increase 
testing loads and complicate the placement process. 

Parents of some federally connected children do pay Kcal 
taxes. However, their contributions are often insufficient for the 
continued growth and development of our schools. Military families 
typically do not purchase their residences and tend to live in rental 
or temporary housing that may be asssessed for tax purposes at less 
than the dmount for the average residential unit. The availability 
of on-post medical, recreational, commissary, and commercial 
facilities makes it difficult for similar facilities to develop 
off-post and contribute to the local tax base. Personnel may declare 
another State as their residence, thereby escaping State and local 
income taxes. Moreover, they often make many of their purchases on 
the military base, thereby also escaping sales and .elated taxes. 

For these, and other reasons, I have been a strong supporter of 
this program. 

nr. Chariman, while ny schedule may not permit me to stay Cor 
the entire hearing, I look forward to receiving the testimony of the 
witnesses today. 
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Senator Pell. We will now go down the panel, and if yiu could 
r^tnct yourselves to five minutes, then we will have questions 
afterwards. ^ 

I know Senator Exon has other missions. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. RICHARD TRIPLETT, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, BELLEVUE SCHOOL DISTRICT, BELLEVUE, NE: 
ERNEST CLAYTON, JR., COORDINATOR OF EDUCATION INFOR- 
MATION SYSTEM, ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD; JOHN CORCORAN, COORDINATOR OF CHAP- 
TER 1 PROGRAMS, WORCESTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WORCES- 
TER, MA; AND GLENN BARNES, FORMER SUPERINTENDENT 
TODD COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT, MISSION, SD 
Dr. Triplett. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, first I 
would like to express my thanks to Senator Exon for taking the 
time from his very busy schedule to be here with us today. 

I would like to preface my comments by informing the Commit- 
tee that 1 will be the first of four people speaking in support of the 
reauthomation proposal that is supported by the National Associa- 
tion ot Federally Impacted Schools, the organization that repre- 
Sricte ^ of niore than two million children and 2,700 school 

My purpose here today is to present the views and needs of 
school districts that serve children of military personnel. And at 
this time I would like to highlight some of the sections that affect 
school districts that are serving military children. 

One amendment that applies to all school districts serving mili- 
tary depidents is the Section 6 amendment. The amendment 
allows the Department of Defense to come to the financial aid of 
military impacted schools when Section 3 funds are inadequate to 
address the problems locally. 

Another important amendment addresses how State aid inter- 
laces with the impact aid funding, and this amendment v/ould 
allow States to reduce State aid payments to federally impacted 
school districts only after adequate funds have been made available 
to the school district to allow the district to spend at the level of its 
comparables. 

Section 3(d)(2)(b) of Public Law 81-874 is the budget balancing 
section, and we have several amendments that we would like to 
support with respect to that particular section. The first one is that 
actual dollars received would be used in the tabulation of the 
budget balancmg section rather than an entitlement figure that 
has been prorated. 

Second, the cash carryover amounts will be modified to give con- 
signation to State and Federal limitations. 

Third, the national average cost per pupil would be considered in 
addition to the State cost per pupil when computing an entitlement 
under Section 3(d)(2)(b). 

Fourth, high impacted school districts will be able to select three 
school districts rather than 10 as its comparable.3. In some States, 
It js impossible to find 10 districts that have characteristics similar 
to those of the highly federally impacted school districts. 
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The fifth modification, school districts qualifying under the 
budget balancing section are required to have a levy at or above 
the average of their comparables. Failure to meet this requirement 
will result in being totally excluded from qualifying for funds 
under this section of the program. The amendment will ratably 
reduce the funds available to a school district for not having a levy 
at or above the average rather than totally eliminating them from 
this section of the law. 

A coterminous school district is a district whose boimdaries are 
the same as those of a Federal installation. Due to a lack of a local 
tax base and their reliance upon significant Federal dollars, the 
proposed coterminous amendment is essential to provide these dis- 
tricts with a floor below which Federal funding would not fall. 

The amendment on 3(b) military entitlement would set the local 
contribution rate for military 3(b) students at 25 percent of the 3(a) 
students local contribution rate. This section is an initial step to- 
wards restoring the percentage of one-half of the original proposed 
payment for 3(d) students. 

Public Law 81-874 and the proposed amendments that I have 
highlighted are critical in continuing our efforts to provide the 
ba^ic educational program for the children of uniformed services. 
The military impacted school districts support the proposed legisla- 
tion, and we certainly stand ready to assist in its becoming law. 

I would like to close my presentation at this particular point in 
time and acknowledge my colleagues who are in the audience for 
serving as representatives of school districts serving military stu- 
dents across the United States, and at this particular point in time 
I ask those representatives if they would please stand and be recog- 
nized. 

Senator Pell. Let the record show that about three-fourths of the 
people attending this hearing stood. 
Dr. Triplett. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Triplett, with attachments, 
follows:] 
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Testimony Presented to 
Senate Subc<Mittee on Education, Arte, & Humanities 
Pertaining to 
Reauthorization of P.L. 81-874, "Impact Aid" 
by 

Dr. Rlchard-L. Triplctt, Superintendent 
Bellevue Public Schools 
Bellevue, Nebraska 
(serving SAC Headquarters & Offutt Air Force Base) 



July 30, 1987 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, 

I am Richard Triplett, Superintendent of the Bellevue Public 
Schools, located in Bellevue, Nebraska. I represent a school district 
that serves Offutt Air Force Base and the headquarters of the Strategic 
Air Command. I would like to express my appreciation fcr being invited 
to give testimony regarding reauthorization of Public Law 81-874, Impact 
Aid. 

Today I will present the views and needs of school districts 
that serve cnildren of military personnel. Currently there are 1,334 
school districts that provide for the education of over one-half 
million dependents of military personnel. We are able to offer a quality 
education to these young people because Public Law 81-874, the impact 
aid program, provides an in-lieu oi tax payment for the basic educational 
needs of military dependents. Public Law 81-874 is critical to these 
young people and the school districts serving these young people. 

The military impacted school districts are very supportive of 
Senator Pell*s proposed legislation on impact aid. There are many 
aspects to this proposal that directly affect heavily impacted school 
districts serving military personnel. At this time I would like to 
highlight some of those sections. 
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An amendment which applies to all school districts serving military 
dependents. Is the Section 6 amendment. It does not create any Section 
6 schools. The amendment allows DOD to come to the financial aid of 
a military Impacted school when the Section 3 Impact aid funds are 
Insufficient to avoid a local financial and educational crisis. 

Another Important amendment for school districts serving military 
dependents Is how state aid relates to Impact aid funding. This amendment 
would allow states to reduce state aid payments to a federally Impacted 
school district only after adequate funds have been made available 
to the school district to allow the district to expend at a level equal 
to that of comparable school districts or the state average per pupil 
expenditure. States should not use federal dollars to supplant their 
responsibility for state aid. 

Section 3(d)(2)(B) of Public Law 81-874 Is the budget balancing 
section. It was developed to help school districts heavily Impacted 
with both 3(a) and 3(b) students, when adequate funds are not available. 
In order to qualify for this section, a district must be over 50% Impacted 
with a combination of 3(a) and 3(b) students and have a reasonable 
local tax effort. 

The proposed changes In 3(d)(2)(B) will serve the following purposes: 

1) . the actual dollars received would be used in the tabulation 
of the budget balancing section rather than an entitlement figure that 
has been prorated. 

2) . the cash carryover amounts will be modified to give consideration 
to state and federal limits. 

3) . the national average cost per pupil would be considered 

in addition to the state cost per pupil when computing an entitlement 
und r 3(d)(2)(B). 
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4) . highly Impacted school districts will be able to select 
three school districts rather than ten as its conparables. In some 
states it is impossible to find ten districts that have characteristics 
similar to those of the highly federally impacted school districts. 

5) . school districts qualifying under the budget balancing section 
are required to have a levy at or above the average of their comparableo. 
Failure to sseet this requirement will result in being totally excluded 
from qualifying lor funds under this section. The amendment will ratably 
reduce the funds available to a school district for not having a levy 

at or above the average rather than totally eliminating them from this 
section of the law. 

A coterminous school district is a district whose boundaries 
are the same as those of a federal installation. There are seven such 
school districts in the United States. Due to a lack of a local tax 
base and their reliance on significant federal dollars, the proposed 
coterminous amendment is essential to provide these districts with 
a floor below which the federal funding will not fall. 

The amendment on 3(b) military entitlement would set the local 
contribution rate for military 3(b) students at 25% of the 3(d) students 
local contribution rate. Numerous federal studies have justified the 
military 3(b) student payment being equal to one-half the payment for 
a 3(a) student. This section is an initial step toward restoring the 
percentage to one-half of the original payiaent proposed lor 3(b) students. 

Public Law 81-874 and the proposed amendments I have highlighted 
are critical in continuing our efforts to provide a basic education 
for the children of men and women in our uniformed services. The 
military impacted school districts support Senator Pell*s proposed 
legislation and we stand ready to assist in its becoming law. 

ERIC 
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Attached to my testimony are copies o£ historical data, federal 
studies, statistics, and research pertaining to the impact aid program. 
Hopefully this Information will be of help to you In your research 
and deliberations concerning Impact aid. If you would like more detailed 
Information of any of the amendments I referred to today, please contact 
me. 

On behalf of the ollltary Impacted school districts, I strongly 
urge you to reauthorize Public Lav 81-874 with the amendments that 
are currently proposed. Thank you for allowing me to present the views 
of the military Impacted school districts. I would be happy to address 
any questions that you may have at this time. 
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Reauthoriratiob of lapact Aid 
July, 1987 



WHAT IS IMPACT AIDT 

- Impact aid (Public Law 81-874) provides payments from the U.S. government 
to local schools that educate federally-connected students, including 
over half a million military dependents. 

- The formula as set forth in P.L. 81-874 is sensitive to the current 
financial requirements of '-c/>l school districts. Entitlements 
arc based on comparable schoox district data and therefore properly 
measure financial need. Proration of the computed amounts leaves 
federally impacted school districts with less money than required 
to provide a comparable educational program. 

- Impact aid provides financial support for the basic education program. 

- Section 3 of impact aid is presently authorized at $1,250,000,000- 
funded at $663,000,000. (in 1981, the authorization for the category 

b child was decreased to one-third of the original amount. Were 
it not for this change, the imjjct uid program would be currently 
authorized at $2,000,000,000.) (Section 1) 

JDSTIFICATIOH FOR IMPACT AID 

- The federal government has a financial obligation to school districts 

that serve children of pilitarv personnel . (All naior hy 

the U.S. Government have confirmed this obligation.) (Section 2) 

" "The quality of scho ols affects the quality of military life « and 
sub-standard schools damage morale. If local schools cannot provide 
good education for dependents, this will affect the morale of an 
all-voluntary service. (Former U.S. Air Force Secretary Verne Orr 
has said that the most critical problem of the Air Force is "retaining 
the right numbers of quality people to support aission requirements.") 

- A federal installation produces both economic benefits and eeonom te 
liabilities for the local area. While the economic benefits from 
the federal payroll and contracts awarded for goods and services 
are recognized and rtpprtciated, there is an inadequate local tax 
base resulting from federal ownership of property, rights under 
Exclusive Jurisdiction, and the Soldiers' and Sailors' Relief Act. 
These losses must be offset by federal support to insure that ade^ate 

public education is ma de available to all who reside i n the ar^TT ' 

(Section 3) ' ' 

WPAT IS THE PROBLEM? 

- Impact aid is only authorized through FY '88. 

■ -Appropriations have no t kept pace with entitlements and therefore 
attempts to change the priorities within P.L. Sl-874, currently based 
on need, are seen as a substitute for securing adequate funding. 
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- Financial 8upport for impact aid 18 dwindling . The U.S. Congress 
appropriations for impact aid have not kept pace with increased 
program costs and as a result, entitlements have been prorated. 
(Section 4) 

- Impact aid, a program for supporting basic education , is losing in 
competition with categor i cal and supplemental programs. (Section 5) 

- Impact aid was designed lor the education of military dependents, but 
as other groups (Indians, civil service, low-rent housing) have been 
added, funds for military children have eroded . (Section 6) 

- Schools serving military dependents have experienced greater financial 
hardships than any other group included in the impact aid program. 
(Section 7) 

FAILDKK TO SOLVE THK PROBLEM 

- Probable ill effects if the problem is not solvedx 



The education of military dependents may be disrupted by school 
closings, tuition charges, de-annexation, court litigation, 
etc. as districts try to recoup losses. 

The quality of schooling fo» mltltary chiMren will decline. 
Tension and negative relations betveen the military and civilian 
population within the community may result. 
The morale of military personnel, both in the home and in the 
workplace, will be undermined. 

With recruiting at a very sensitive stage at present, if there 
is a perception that quality education for military children 
is declining, the military will have a difficult time recruiting 
and retaining personnel. 



WHAT IS THH SOLUTION? 

- The U.S. Congress should reauthoriz e P.L. 81-87A for FY '89 and 
beyond . 

- The U.S. Congress should increase financial support to attain 
full funding for t e entire impact aid program. 

- The U.S. Congress should enact technical amendments to clarify 
sections of P.L. 81-874. ' 
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1986 PL 874 Statistics 

. . 2,604 school districts recoivo funding under the impact 
sid prograa 

. . of those 2»604 school districts, 1,334 serve nilitary 
dependents. 

. . . 550,321 military children are served under the impact 
sid prograa today (that's 21% of the totsl students 
served under the prograa). Other recipients include: 

^"^^""^ 101,801 students 5:: of students served 

Low Rent Housing 7Jl,7:o students 36:: of students served 

CivUisns 647,042 students 22% of students served 

(***the original Isw was ostsblished in 1951 to provide 
support for tha basic education of militsry children) 

Definition of terns used ; 

3(s) student is a student whose parent both lives and works on 
federsl property. 

3(b) student is a student whose parent works on federal property 
but does not live on federal property. 
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Historical Dovolopder* of Inpact Aid For Public Schools 
(Source: Much of the atorial cooes froa tho Report of the 
Prcsidontial Cocnission on Inpact Aid) 



Soptcnbor, 1986 



1. Historically, states and local subdivisions have placed upon the 
owners of property an obligation for tho support of public 
schools. States vary greatly in the degree to which they 
support, through state aid, the cost of public education. But it 
is iinlversal that the great oajority of those funds for public 
education which are raised froa local sources codo froo a tax on 
property, thus, all of the rhetoric on the economic benefit to 

a school district of having a large federal payroll in a 
cocsaunlty is entirely Deaningless unless the federal presence 
does, in fact. Increase the aaount of taxable property per each 
child to be educated by the public school. "Wealth'* of a school 
district is neasured alEXJSt totally hj the aiaount of taxable 
property per pupil enrolled; not by sales in the cocsaunity nor by 
the incoDQ of the residents. 

For caost highly impacted districts, the presence of a federal 
activity not only rcooves property frea the tax rolls but cost 
often this reduced tax base is acconpanied by an increase in the 
nuabor of children attending the public schools. 

2. The above arguaents cannot be refuted. They are basic facts and 
have rejaained unchanged since public education becaae the prloary 
route to literacy in the United States. The only variably is the 
Increasing aaount of state support fol public schools which now 
averages about 50Z of the cost on a national basis, but varies 
froa a low of about 7X in New Haapshire to a high of 85Z in 
Hawaii. 



The Congress enacted into law a systea of public schools for ailitary 
dependents which were coeoonly known as post schools. This systea remained 
in effect, with only ainor changes, for the next 100 years. Costs were 
borne by the ailitary. 



The Suprcae Court of Massachusetts ruled that state and local 
governaents were not responsible for educating children living on 
reservations under the sole Jurisdiction of the federal govemaent. 



Following World War I, direct appropriations for ailtary schools were 
discontinued and not renewed until the defense build-up in 19^1. Exceptions 
were for West Point and several Navy financed schools. During this period 
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there was a gonexal resistance on the pert of local and state govcrniacnts to 
absorbing the costs for education of dependents of those in the nilitary 
services. 

1931 

The National Advisory Cocsaittee on Education cade two major 
recoaaenda 1 1 ons . 

(1) Establish a Departxaent of Education with a Secretary holding 
Cabinet status, and 

(2) The federal govornaent assuae direct responsibility for education 
of children living on federal reserve areas* districts* or reservations* 
prov ding educational facilities at approxioatoly the standards 
naincained by the states. 

During the 1930*s* Federal Agencies* including the Tennessee Valley 
Authority* Veterans Adainlstration* Anay Corps of Engineers* Oepartscnts of 
Cooaerce* Interior and Justice* provided directly* or indirectly* for the 
education of their enployees' dependents. 

1937 

By 1937* approxitaately 21,000 children were reported gs associated 
with 620 reservations in all 48 states. On the list were Artav posts and 
Naval stations, paking up then as now, about 70X of the severe inpaction. 
Othnrs were reclaaation ;«rojocts* light houses, paving projects, national 
parks, prisons and fish hatcheries. 

President Roosevelt appointed an Advisory Cocraltteo on Education 
which Eude four reconaendations: 

1. Congress should establish a policy and appropriate sufficient 
funds to insure dependents of federal enployeos residing on federal 
property an education coaparablo to that provided in the state. 

2. A luap sua appropriation should be nade to the Office of 
Education who should adiainister the funds. 

3. Public policy should bo that dependents bo provide'] public 
education even if extensive use of transportation were required. Only 
in exceptional cases would the federal agency operate its ovn schools. 

A. The Office of Education should develop necessary regulations for 
adninistration of the prograa but it should consult with various 
agencies involved. 

1940 

^ The Lanhaa Act* passed on October U, 19^0* provided for construction 
of '*war housing'* in overcrowded defense areas. Paynents in-liou-of tajscs 
were provided for local subdivisions of governaent. 

During the years 1941-1946* Lanhaa Act funds provided approximately 
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10% to 15% of the cost of operation of schools located near approximately 
400 federal projects. 

1943 

Passage of the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act which restricted the 
taxation of personal property and incozae of those in the uniformed services 
to the state in which the individual maintained his/her legal residence 
reduced the taxing authority of local and state agencies. 

1947-1950 

The Congress annually appropriated funds for various kinds of 
assistance to schools impacted by federal agencies. By the late 1940* s. at 
least ton different agencies had been given authority to provide financial 
support to local school districts for education of dependents of the 
agencies' employees. Major participants were the military, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Public Housing Authority, and Department of Interior. 

Recognizing the inefficiencies and lack of consistent policies with 
respect to the education of dependents of federal employees, the Congress in 
1947 considered several bills which would recongnize tlie federal burden 
caused by federal ownership of land and the influx of federally connected 
pupils as a result of the federal activity, none of which were enacted at 
that time. 

1950 

The so-called impact aid law, PL 874, was passed by the Congress as a 
device whereby the federal landowner could support public education. 

The law contains three basic factors: 

!• The number of federally connected children divided 
into two major divisions: 

(a) Those children whose parent(s) live on and work on 
federal property (the so-called "A" pupils), and 

(b) those children whose parent(s) live on or work on 
federal property, but not both (the so-called "B" 
pupils). * 

2. The local cont ribution rate. This was the payment 
rate for an "A" pupii and was originally designed to be the 
number of dollars raised locally per pupil in non-impacted 
comparable districts. For "B" pupils, the "A" rate was 
divided by two. Multiplication of the applicable rate by the 
number of federally connected pupils developed an amount of 
payment which was designed to insure that the federal 
government was restoring the applicant district to a tax 
position equal to that of its non- impacted neighbors. 

3. Eligibility. Originally, a minimum of ten pupils or 
a 3% impaction was required for eligibility. For large 
districts of 35,000 enrollment or greater, a six percent 
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impaction was required and only the excess above 3% was paid 
for. 

Definitions 



Indians were excluded from the definition of federally 
connected children since they were funded through the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Federally owned property used for local purposes 
(such as a post office) was excluded from the formula. 
Calculations of the payment was relatively simple for those 
meeting the eligibility requirement: 

(1) Count "A" and "B" pupils. 

(2) Determine local contribution rate (LCR) for comparable 
districts. 

(3) Multiply number of "A" pupils by LCR. 

(A) Multiply number of "B" pupils by one-half of LCR. 

(5) Add amounts in (3) and (A) together to obtain a total 
entitlement. 

(6) If Congrc&s appropriate.! sufficient funds to fund all 
applications* the total entitlement was paid. 

The simplicity of the calculations insured that impact aid 
incurred the least administrative overhead of any of the several 
educational programs. 

Major Sections of the Law 




Section II - This section provides for an in-lieu-of tax 
whenever the applicant school district has lost 10% of its 
valuation through federal acquisition after the year 1938. 

Section III - This section develops payment formtilae for 
"A" and "B" pupils and contains the budget balancing section 
3(d)(2)(B) for districts which are at least 50% impacted. 

Section VI - This section provides for the military to 
operate schools directly or to contract with local public schools 
to provide educational services in those cases where suitable 
educational services cannot be provided under normal 
circumstances. Current Section VI participants predate 1955. 
Office of Education policy has been to reject all new Section 6 
applications. 

Program Extension 1950-1974 

Despite the opposition to impact aid by every 
administration, Congress, during the first twent-y-five years of 
the program, continued to broaden the coverage and to lower 
elibibility requirements. 

(a) Qualifying percentages were reduced until any 
district regardless of percent of impaction could qualify if 
it enrolled at least 400 federally connected pupils. The six 
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percent requirement and the absorption factor were 
eliminated. As a result, virtually every large city becane a 
major recipient of impact aid. 

(b) Definitions of qualifying federal property were 
broadened to include practically all federally owned property 
and low-rent housing. 

(c) Indians, who prior to 1958 were provided for through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Johnson-O-Malley Act, 
were brought into the program as "A" children and public 
schools were established for them. 

(d) In 1953, a ninimum LCR was established. The payment 
rate for an "A" child could not fall below one-half of th:\ 
stAte or national average cost per pupil, whichever was 
greater. For "B" children the minimum rate was one-half that 
of an "A" pupil. In high state aid states, use of minimum 
rates could provide one-half of cost from PL 87A and more 
than one-half from state end local sources. Thus, in theory, 
an excess of payments over costs could be developed, allowing 
the local district to lower its local tax rate. In order to 
compensate the state in fully equalized state<;« the state was 
allowed to reduce its state p^ymuuLs to impai-ted districts. 
Thus, in effect, the federal PL 87A payment was diverted to 
the state. The net result was that impact aid has becooa of 
lesser importance to local school uistricts in the high state 
aid states since their funding was guaranteed by the state. 

Appropriations for the years 1950-1970 

Prior to year 1969, appropriations were sufficient to fund 
virtually all of the entitlements in each of the years. 

Appropriations 1970-1973 

As a result of the severe prorations in the appropriation 
for 19C9, special consideration was given in the appropriations 
for the most severely impacted districts. Districts with a 25Z 
impaction of "A" pupils were provided lOOZ funding for "A" 
pupils. Other "A" pupils and all "B" pupils were ratably 
reduced. Ultimately, districts with a 25Z impaction of "A" 
pupils came to be known as Super A districts. 

Subsequently, the appropriations stabilized for other "A*' 
pupils at 90Z of entitlement but continued to reduce "B" funding 
to cjake up for the additional entitlements generated by the 
broadened authorizations. 

The 197a Amendment 

By 197A, the appropriation process had departed so far 
from the authorization language that a now law was written which 
legalized the priority of funding for Super A districts and a 
section requiring funding through a complex Tier system was added 
to the law. Funding stabilized at Tier II levels for several 
years following the 197A amendments. 
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The 1978 Amendment 

The next major change in authorization occurred in 1978: 

(a) The percentage requirement for Super A districts was 
lowered to 20Z, 

(b) Military "B" pupils in Super A districts were to 
obtain lOOX of entitlement along with the "A" pupils when 
funded chrough Tier II. 

(c) Payment rates for Indians were increased by 25%. 

(d) Low-rent housing authorization was increased. 

(e) The little used Section 3(d)(2)(B) was revised to direct 
budget balancing in a district which was at least 50;: 
impacted. prior to this time a 50Z impaction of "A" 
pupils was required. Funding through 1980 remained fairly 
stable at near $700 million. 

1981 Reconciliation Act 

Three major items were a part of the neu authorization for 
impact aid: 

(1) A maximum of $A55 million was authorized for impact 
aid. This compared with a previous authorization of 
approximately $1.25 billion and an appropriation for 1981 
of approximately $700 million. 

U) Entitlements for "B" children were to be phased-out 
as follows: 

(a) Two-thirds of entitlement paid in 1982: 

(b) One-third in 1983: 

(c) Zero *n 1984. 

(3) A recission of 5% was applied to 1981 funding after 
the school yc?r was completed. 

(A) Section 6 funding was transferred to the Department of 
Defense. 

1983 Extension of the ]^ authorization 

The defense authorization bill was used as the vehicle to 
extend the 3(b) authorization for one more year and to extend the 
priority for Section 2, Section 3(d)(2)(B) and military "B's". 

198A Reauthorization of PL 874 

After many delays, the Congress finally passed and the 
President signed HRll which reauthorized impact aid for four more 
years. B's were extended at the one-third level. Authorized 
levels are: 



1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 



$740 million 
760 million 
780 million 
800 million 



Two amendiaents were made to Section 3(d)(2)(B): 
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(1) The mandate that this section be fully funded was written 
into the law. For the past several years, this provision had 
been added annually in the appropriation language. 

(2) It was also mandated that districts cotenainous with 
oilitary bases, not qualifying under Section 3(d)(2)(B), receive 
"lOOZ" of the amounts to which such agency is entitled under 
subsection (a) of this section." 
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IMPACT AID STUDIES 



1. 1965- The Stanford Research Institute Report confirmed the equity of 
impact aid payments to school districts v^ich serve federally- impacted 
students. Particular concern was given to the rnfmnin rate options 
tjnder the local contribution rates, and the study recoonended that 
they be discontinued. It also found that 45% of local school revenue 
was derived frcm non-residential property, a source not available to 
highly impacted districts. The revenue burden was found to be 
especially significant where large areas of a school district have 
been taken for federal purposes. 

2. Decenfcer 22, 1969 • Report of t±e Battelle Memorial Institute 
Anx5ng the conclusions: 1) the tederal government should continue to 
provide a program of school assistance in federally- affected areas, 

2) the basic features of the program are sound, 3) the current progran 
makes underpayments in a few districts, overpayments in others, 4) 
a formula that perfectly reflects the economic buxden on local school 
districts cannot be devised, but a formula can be devised to more closely 
correspond to the net burden on the local schools, 5) payments should 
be based on the local tax effoiL, 6) special ground rules should be 
established for heavily iiopacted districts. 

3. March, 1978 - The Ediication Planning Staff Study of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare concluded that Section 3(a) students 
co:istitute a burden on local school districts, but did not reach a 
concensxis on payments for 3(b) students. The report expressed concern 
that state legislatures were not financing equalization measures for 
federally-connected students. 

4. Septecijer 1, 1981 - The Inygct Aid Ctomnission Report , authorized by tlie 
Education Amendments of 1978, concluded that "there is an obligation on 
the part of the Federal (ksvemnent to mitigate the adverse effects of 
Federal activities on local educational agencies." The Report recoomended: 
1) funding the program at full author izatitm level, 2) expanding the pro- 
gram to include undocunnented aliens 3) distributing funds first to 
heavily imj^c-ed districts when appropriations are insufficient to 

fully fimd :ie program, and 4) making changes in the payment rate for 
program enciclements. (Attached is the (>ocjrission*s letter to President 
Carter.) 

5. April, 1983 - The Library of (^onfirass, (bngressional Research Service 
Study on Impact Aid , reported; "After a period of 30 years, the general 
concensus appears to be that the impact of the Federal presence continues 
to in^se an additional financial burden on local school districts, but 
that the burden varies depending upon the child' s residence and the 
employment status of the parent. Justifications appear to be ample for 
continuing P.L. 81-874 and maintaining funding for children whcse parents 
live and work on Federal property, for children \^ reside on Indian 
lands ard attend public schools, and for children of uniformed military 
personnel who do not reside on Federal property/* 
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A REPORT ON TH5 
*miNISTRATION AND OPERATION OT 
TXTU X or PC8LZC LMf 874, 
SZGBTr-rZRST CONGRESS 

BY THE 
COHMISSIOH OH IBE REVIEH 
0? THE 

FETERAL DIPACr AID PROGRAM 

Subsltttfd 

to th« 
PRESIDENT 
and 
to th* 
CONCRT^a 

September 1, 1981 
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Saptetib«r If 1981 



Tha ?r«aldtnt 

Tt)e White BouM 
Hashlngtonr D.C. 20500 

Dtar Hx, Praaldantt 

Wa aufaalt tha raport of tha Coaatlaalon on tha Review of the redaral 
lapact Aid Prograa vlth our racoaMndotlona for cbangaa In tha Zi^tact 
Aid Prograa aa rtqulrad by aactlon 1015 of Public Lctr 95-561. 

Our racomandatlonn reflect the views of a B«jorlty of the Mibera of 
tha Conalsalon. Two Ccoilaalonera have aubsltted separate vlewa which 
«xa Included In thla report. 

Ne believe that our recoMsendatlons, If adopted, would atrengthen and 
slaplify the lapact Aid Prograa and uke the pro9raa aore nearly equita- 
ble In achieving Ita Intended purpoeaa. 

Tha Zapact Aid Prograa wee originally authorised aa a »eana of mitigat- 
ing the adverae ejfecta of Federal actlvltlea on the flnanclel ability 
cf local educational agenclaa to carry out their functlona — to ooafMn- 
•ate thea !or the burden placed upon thea by.pe^rel laaunlty froa State 
and local taxation and by educating federally-connected children. 

Tha program waa daalgned to operate and doea operate under the laws of 
tha Stataa regarding the financing and governance of local educational 
agtnclea. The program carrlea vlth It no Federal education policy. It 
la Intended to preserve local control over education by coapensatlng 
thea for local revanuta. 

In oppoaltlon to tha prograa, the following oontentloos were advanced! 

(1) the lapact Aid Prograa overpaya local educational agenclea. In 
that entltleaenta are greater than the financial burden placed upon 
thea by Federal act Ivlt leer 

(2) In Boat Inatancea the econoalc beneflta of Federal actlvltlea to 
Localltlaa coapenaate for tha burden placed upon thea by those actlvl- 
tlea} and 

C) If those beneflta are not available to local educational agenclea. 
It la "he reault of Ineffective State and local educational financing 
ayate,«s. 

The Congraaa did not place the question of the adequacy of achool 
finance lava within the ^ope of our mandate. 
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The President 
September 1, 1961 
P«ge Tvo 



Regarding the contentions that the entitlements overconpensate for 
Federal burden and the economic benefits from Federal activities, the 
Coetmlssion conducted hearings and research to determine their validity. 
The original premises upon which the program was based were examined^ 

(1) that Federal immunity from State and local taxation deprives local 
educational agencies of necessary revenues; 

(2) thatf under the laws o£ the States, the owners and users of leal 
property have an obligation to support public education; and 

(3) that the Federal Government should assist local educational 
agencies in providing education for federally-connected children. 

The law regarding Federal immunity from State and locAl taxation, under 
the Supremacy clause of the Constitution, has been reviewed and, even 
though finer distinctions have been drawn, allowing more taxation of 
private interests in Federal property, the doctrine of immunity still 
stands and deprives local educational agencies of revenues. A factor in 
limiting the broad coverage of that doctrine has been a recognition, on 
the part ot the courts, that Federal innunity must be balanced against 
the need of local governments for revenues. Even though there is a 
considerable body of opinion that such balancing should be carried out 
through the political branches of the Government, the Supreme s^iutt has 
recently decided that there is a limit on the power of the Federal 
GovernAent when the federal system of government is threatened by the 
exercise of otherwise valid powers of the National Government. When 
that limit has been exceeded and the Congress has not protected the 
interests of the States and their subdivisions^ the courts have imposed 
the limitation. The Impact Aid Program is one means by which the Con<- 
gress may protect the States and their subdivisions frcm the otherwise 
valid exercise of power by the Federal Government. 

There have been significant changes in State laws regarding school 
finance, wUh a tr^nd toward a greatet share of the cost of education 
ard iea» rall^nce upon real ptoparty taxes for the support of education. 
These changed, hovover, have not been so substantial as to change great- 
ly the pai:tern8 in &';hool finance Into which Iiapact Aid was designed to 
lit ot as to ant it substffntlcl Alteriition of the program as It relates 
to the financing of pi'.bllc rchools. 

The Federal Cover rjaor^t has a lonq-standlng L.terest In tha education cf 
federally-connected children and has. over the j-uru, recognised an 
obligation for their educatl*;*n. On the bawls of that interest and 
obligation, the Federal Government should assist local gcvern'oents which 
provide education for those chll'^ren. In t^at the cost ot thoU educa- 
tion constitutes a bu^-aan on those local 'ticdtlonal agencies. 
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Th« Pratident 
S«ptft«b«r 1, 1981 
P»g« Threi * 



Th«r« is no •vidtnct to support the contsntion that there are net fiscal 
benefits to local educetional agenciee arising froa Federel activities. 
On ths contrsryf in the cese etudiee conducted by the Conmiseionf the 
net fiscsl burdsn is generelly comnensurate with the amounts to which 
ths local educstional sgenciee etudied are entitled under section 3 of 
Public Law 874. 

Frc« this evidence the Ccomission has cr .eluded that under the federal 
eyeteii of governjijntf there is an obligation on the part of the 7ederal 
Governaent to nitigate the adverse effects of Federal activities on 
locel educe'.ional agencies and that« even though other neans of doing so 
My be poueible, a program similar to that authorized by Public Law 674 
is neceeeary* 

In these troubled times when drastic changee ire being nade in Federal 
policy, too often those making that policy lose sight of the basic 
obligation of the Government to the people and act without knowing the 
coneequencee of their actions. He hope that this report will give there 
eufficient information to act wisely with respect to the Impact Aid 
Program, 



Yours respectfully. 




IDENTICAL LETTERS TO I 

THE PRESIDENT OP THE SBMTE 

THZ SPEAKER OF TOE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Section 3 

Impact Aid: A Necessity for 
Federally Impacted School Districts 
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IMPACT AID: A KECESSITY FOR FEDERALLY IMPACTED SCOOOL DISTRICTS 

Tho "DoclAraCion of Policy" contained in Public Law 874 very adoquatoly 
states the need for inpact aid. 



SZn recognition of the responsibility of the United States 
for the iopact which certain Federal activities have on 
the local educational agencies in the areas in which such 
' activities are carried on> the Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to provide financial 
assistance for those local educational agencies upon which 
the United States has placed financial burdens by reason 
for the fact that-** 

(1) tho revenues available to such agencies from local 
sor 'les have been reduced as the result of the 
acquisition of real property by the United States; 
or 

(2) such agencies provide education for children residing 
on Federal property; or 

(3) such agencies provide education for children whose 
parents are eaploycd on Federal property; or 

(A) there has been a sudden and substantial increase in 
school attendance as the result of Federal activities. 



)*Kote that inpact aid is intended to oatch local effort or in other words* 
it is an in-lleu-of tax payment. 

In a typical coonunity, school taxes come from two sources: the 
taxation on the property of private individuals (homes, automobiles, boats, 
mobilehomes, and other personal property) and the taxation of real or 
personal property used for business purposes. Studies have indicated that 
normally half of the taxes come from private property and hall from 
business property. Figure I '*raphically illustrates this principle. 

The U.S. government recognizes that schools cannot tax land, equipment, 
and buildings located on a military base as the*^ typically tax businesses, 
factories, and farms. Schools also cannot tax military housing or even 
personal autos, if military personnel choose to register their cars in 
their hoi»e states. Therefore, a public school which serves only military 
students must replace all local sources of taxes by federal in-licu-of tax 
payments. 

A student whose parent both lives and works on the Federally-owned 
property is cocvflonly referred to as a 3(a) student. For a 3(a) student, 
the intent of impact aid is to totally match the local tax effort. This 
principle is illustrated in Figure ZI. 
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FIGURE I 



FlCUnE It 
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aV^ difficult lep.cc tld ptymnt t« undtr.ttnd I. th« p.va.nt for 

uudtnt. who.t p«r«nt. work on r.dtr.lly owned property but do nSt o^ 

: '"u'*^ 'yP*' 3(b) «udent."On« whos« p.rtnt U In thi 

'5^ T P*""' * "^clvllUn-. ThM flnwcUl l»p«« of 
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par.onal proparty. ,uch a, auto«,blla.. boat., and Dobllaho^./ara «fd Tn 
thalr hoQo .ut, a. allowed under tho Soldlara* and Sallora* Civil Rallaf 
Act. Tha .chool dl.trlct cannot tax tha .llltary baaa whara th« wrant 
work.. NaltKar can tKa .chool dl.trlct tax prowrty balon.Ini u v^lvltl 
Indu.try but oc.tad on tha ba.a If th* Blllt.?y a«rcu!d fh^ rl.ht of 

I. Intendad to lutch tha taxa. lost a. a re.ult of tha federal ovner.hlp of 
proparty. exclusive jurl.dlctlon. and the Soldier.' L»r Sili^;" civil 
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Relief Act. Figure III illustrates the Intended sources of support for a 
nllltary student whoso parent )lves off the Federal Installatlon-Dllltary 
3(b) student. Prior to fiscal year 1982, the paynont rate for the nllltary 
3(b) student was equal to fifty percent of the 3(a) student rate based on 
the fact that nonn*lly half of the local support of a school district cooes 
from taxes paid by the Individual and half cotaes fron the place where the 
Individual works (taxes paid by business). Since 1982. the payncnt rate 
for nllltary 3(b) students has been reduced to one-sixth (16. 6X) of the 3U; 
rate. The reduction cannot be Juttlflcd based on financial considerations. 

The only difference between a nllltary 3(b) student and a civilian 3(' 
student U that the personal property (autoaobllcs, boats, nobllchooes, 
etc.) Is taxed by the local school district. Prior to fiscal year 1982. 
the rate of relnburscnent on a civilian 3(b) student was equal to forty- 
five percent of the 3(a) rate-taking Into account the taxing of the 
personal property. Since 1982. the relnburseacnt rate has been fifteen 
percent of the 3(«) rate. Figure IV lllustr«r.<s the source of support for 
« civilian 3(b) student. 



FIGUhE HI 



FIGURE iV 
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mlllSrv ^n.^«?w? econooic benefit to a comunlty or state that has a 
vtlilV For example, the economic impact of Offutt Air 

Force Base. Bellevue. Nebraska vas tabulated for FY 1986 to be as follows: 

"Offutt AFB has a significant econonin impact on Sarpy and 
Douglas Counties in Nebraska and -sotoe impact on other nearby 
communities. Most of this economic influence is in the port- 
ion of salaries earned by military members and civilian 
employees spent in the local area. 

Funds spent by Offutt AFB, and its assigned personnel, have 
rippling effects on the economy of the surrounding community. 
The dollars a local business or professional person receives 
from base resources are usually spent, or invested, by the 
recipient on the local economy. This multiplier effect is 
the reason the economic influence of Offutt AFB is much 
grec«-Ar than its di.*:Ct expenditures." 

Computation Of Total Economic Impact 

(All computation methods and adjustment factors were provided by Hq USAF.) 



Variable 



Entry 
Amount 



PAYROLL 

Military On-Base $ 75,220,653 
Military Off -Base 295,507,058 



Civil Service 
NAF and AAFES 

PROCUREMENTS 
Services 
Services 
All Other 

CONSTRUCTION 

Proj. in Progress 
Proj. in Progress 

EDUCATION 

HEALTH 

TEMPORARY DUTY 



50,861,600 
6,773,650 



8,813,000 
8,813,000 
38,644,416 



98,388,800 
98,388,800 

7,500,158 

6,160,801 

607,725 



Adjusting 
Factors 



.71 & .30 

.72 & .50 

.893 & .55 
.50 



.524 & .55 
.183 
none 



.384 & .55 
.60 

none 

none 

none 



Adjusted 
Amount 



Category 
Total 



$ 16,247,661 
106,382,541 
24,980,675 
3 ,725.508 $151,336,385 



2,539,907 
1,612,779 
38.644,416 



20,779,715 
59.033.280 



Total Local Base Expenditures 

Application of Gross Income Multiplier (GIM) 

Economic Impact Before Military Retiree Pay 

.55 



MILITARY RETIRED PAY 74,472,000 
Application of GIM 

TOTAL ECONOMIC IMPACT 



42,797,102 

79,812,995 

7,500,158 

6,160,801 

607.725 

$288,215,166 
3.164-4 

912,028,071 



40,959,600 

3.1644 129.612.55 8 



$1.041. 640. 6?() 

(Sources Offutt AFB "Econonic Resource Inpact 
Stateacnt" Septeobor 30, 1986) 
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A similar economic impact would occur if Offutt Air Force Base were a 
privately-owned industry or business, only the impact would be even 
greater. Local or state taxes nay not be levied on property owned by the 
Federal govemaent. Offutt is under exclusive jurisdiction; therefore, 
local and state taxes nay not be levied on privately owned business 
property located on the base. Furthermore, the personal property of 
military personnel is exempt from taxation by the Soldiers' and Sailors' 
Relief Act. 

Host school districts heavily impacted by a military installation are 
similarly restricted from taxing property, sales, or income. Therefore, 
most would have a similar relative position of taxable wealth when compared 
to other districts in the sane state as exists in the Bellevue School 
District. 

Bellevue Public Schools as coapared to Hcbraska 

1. Taxable Property per pupil - 1985-86 

Nebraska Average $167,809 
Bellevue School District $ 71,645 

It is obvious the property removed fron the tax roles by an agreement 
between the state of Nebraska and the Federal government has an adverse 
affect on the Bellevue School District* s property tax base. 

2. Per Capita Nebraska Income Tax - 1983 

Nebraska Average $193 
Sarpy County Average $107 

Offutt Air Force Base is located in Sarpy County. The above table 
illustrates the affect of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Relief Act which 
allows military personnel to file their income tax in their home state. 

3. Per Capita Sales Ta>: - 1984 

Nebraska Average $188 
Sarpy County Average $ 77 

It appears that the great number of businesses (commissaries, base 
exchanges, etc.) on Federal property have an adverse affect on the sales 
tax generated in Sarpy County. Also the Bellevue School District has no 
authority to tax sales locally. The state sales tax is transferred into 
state aid to education in Nebraska. 

The presence of a Federal installation provides a positive economic 
impact to that local area and the state. There is, however, a definite 
need for impact aid to that local school district to offset the obligation 
to educate the children of military personnel assigned to the Federal 
installation. 
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4. Licensed vehicles for 1985 

Sarpy County residents A9,836 vehicles 

Sarpy County nonresidents 12,103 'ehlcles 

Licensed In other stctes (est.) 12,000 vehicles 

Estimated taxes lost by the Bellevue School District: 
2A,103 vehicles @ $100 per vehicle « $2,A10,300 

The vehicles licensed In other states assuoes there are 2 vehicles for 
each family a«^- Igned to Offutt AFB. Therefore, 2A,103 vehicles must be 
owned by Ofact AFB nllltary personnel. 

5. Impact aid Is intended to be cn in-lleu-of tax paynent necessary 
because Federally-owned property cannot be taxed by the local school 
district. The following values were determined by Offutt Ais Force Base 
Officials based on actual cost. 



Value of Property On Offutt 

Capital Assets at cost $ 259,230,000* 

Equipment W/0 Weapons Systems 27A,053,885 

Inventories 37>172.967 

Total Value W/0 Weapons Systems $ 570,A56»852 

Weapons Systems 1,A02.A00.000 

Total Value $1,972,856,852 

*Note: Replacement cost Is estimated to be $1,434,965,000. 

The Bellevue School District has a property tax rate of $1,535 per 
SlOO of valuation. If the BeHe\.'ue School District could tax Federally- 
owned property, the property excluding the weapon system would generate 
$8»756,513 in property taxes. With the weapon system included $30,283,353 
in property taxes would be generated. Payments to the Bellevue School 
District from impact aid have been between six million and seven million 
dollars. 
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Section 4 
Proration of P.L. 81—874 
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Proration of Public Law 874 
Does not apply to low rent housing and 3(d)(2)(B) 



Fiscal Year 3(a^ 

1951 96Z 

1952 lOOZ 

1953 lOOZ 

1954 lOOZ 

1955 99. 5Z 

1956 lOOZ 

1957 lOOZ 

1958 lOOZ 

1959 lOOZ 

1960 :ooz 

1961 lOOZ 

1962 1002 

1963 lOOZ 

1964 lOOZ 

1965 lOOZ 

1966 lOOZ 

1967 98. 7Z 

1968 98. OZ 

1969 91. 7Z 

1970 84. 5Z 

1971 90Z and lOOZ** 

1972 90Z and lOOZ** 

1973 90Z and lOOZ** 

1974 90Z and lOOZ** 

1975 90Z and lOOZ** 
1976. 88. IZ to lOOZ** 

1977 88. OZ to lOOZ** 

1978 88. OZ to lOOZ** 

1979 88. OZ to lOOZ** 

1980 88. OZ to lOOZ** 

1981 83. 6Z to 95Z** 

1982 86. 4Z of 1981 payment 
1983* 90Z or 95Z of 1981 payment 
1984* 44. 5Z or lOOZ 

1985 48. 5Z or lOOZ 

1986 est. 51Z oi lOOZ 



3(b) 



96Z 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

99. 5Z 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

lOOZ 

lorZ 

lOOZ 
lOOZ 
lOOZ 
lOOZ • 
lOOZ 
98. 7Z 
98. OZ 
91. 7Z 
84. 5Z 
74. 5Z 
73. OZ 
68. OZ 
68. OZ 
70. OZ 

55. 8Z to 62. 4Z 
53. OZ to 60Z 
53. OZ to 60Z 
45. 8Z to 51. 9Z 
25Z to 73.75Z 
19. 8Z to 59. 3Z 
26Z or 72Z*** 

payment cannot exceed 1982*** 
9.5Z or 50Z 
17*: or 60Z 
18Z or 60Z 



* No payment if the prorated entitlement is less than $5,000. 
** Super "A" was districts 25Z or more impacted with "A" students. 
*** "B'f" were reduced to 66 2/3Z in 1982 and 23 l/3Z in 1983. 
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Section 5 

Appropriation for Impact Aid 

vs. 

U.S. Education Budget 
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Section 6 

Support for the Education of 
Military Students Reduced 
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Support For The Education of Military Students 
Has Been Reduced as Impact Aid Has Expanded 

1951 - Impact aid legislation was implemented to furnish financial 
support for tha education of military children. 

1953 - Impact aid was expanded to include civil service personnel 
Working on federally owned property. 

1958 - Payments for Indian students were added to impact aid. 
1951 

1968 « Impact aid was fully funded, or it was the intent of 
Congress to fully fund impact aid. 

1970 - School districts were informed that a supplemental appropriation 
for 1969 would not be passed by the Congress and the appropria- 
tion for 1970 would require entitlements to be prorated at 
84.5 percent. 

1976 - Payment for low rent housirg students was authorized, 

requiring $77.6 million, r-d payments for military students 
were prorated at 81.7 perc^ait of entitlement. 

1978 - Indian students were authorized to receive 125 percent 

of their entitlement. Payments to military students were 
prorated at 80.9 percent of entitlement. 

1982 - Payments authorized for federal students living off federal 

property were reduced by one-third. 

1983 - Payments authorized for federal students lining off federal 

property were reduced by another one-third. 

1985 - Payments for military students were prorated at 64.4 percent 
of the reduced entitlement. The percent of proration would 
have bpen A6.8 percent if the authorization for students living 
ott federal property had not been reduced in 1982 and 1983. 

Summary of the Average Proration Of 
Military Student Entitlements 



1966 
1967 
1968 
1970 
1976 
1978 



100% 
98.7% 
98.0% 
84.5% 
81.7% 
80.9% 

1985 - Reduced cufhorization for 3(b) students 6A.A% 
Based on 1981 authorization for 3(b) students Aslsz 
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Section 7 

Impact Aid Shortfalls Produce Crisis 
in the Classroom 
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IMPACT AID SHORTFALLS PRODUCE CRISIS IN THE CUSSROOM 



Why Is It that schools serving nlllt«ry dopcndonts ate the ones faced with 
the decision of closing school when funds run out before the school year ends? 
Why Is It that these sane schools, which have been called "prisoners of the 
federal governoent", are forced to operate without the assurance that they will 
be funded with appropriations large enough to supply even the nost basic 
education prograxa to the students they serve? 

The following are Just a few of the ex&xBples of the crises faced In recent 
years by highly Inpacted school districts: 

- In 1970, the Bollevue Public School District (Nebraska) closed Its doors, 
temlnatod one-half of its r^aff, and cut school programs. Special legislation 
saved Bellewe and nine or the nations other xaost sevcrly inpacted districts 
from pensanent closings. 

- In 1973, the Douglas School District (South Dakota) closed In April due to 
lack of funds. 

- In 1981, Fairfax County (Virginia) infomed the Pentagon that It could no longer 
afford to give free schooling to nlUtary dependents. After a lawsuit, the 
district dropped plans to charge tuition to children on Fort Belvolr. 

- In 1982, the York County Schools (Virginia) were desperate because of a cut 
in ittpact funds for its 5,000 ailltary studen' ». 

- Also In 1982, the Pcaborton (New Jersey) schools voted to bar children froa 
nearby Fort Dlx. 

- In 1982, the Onslow County and Cuaberland County (North Carolina) districts 
attempted to charge tuition, but their decision was overturned by the courts. 

- In 1982, three counties In Virginia (York, Virginia Beach and Prince 
George) trlec to bill DoD to collect zaoney necessary to educate nllltary 
dependents. 

- In 1983, the Sierra Sands District (California) cut out all guidance and 
counseling, reduced programs offered In music and fcrelpn languages, and fired 
teachers In an effort to live with decreased support v^a Impact aid funds. 

- In 1983, the Douglas Public School District (South Dakota) was near closing 
for lack of Impact aid funds resulting froa a Department of Education ruling on 
rates. The Douglas District proceeded to non-renew all staff due to uncertainty 
of funding. 

- In 1983, the Hardlvi County District (Kentucky) went to the legislature to 
request that the si »te allow the district to Increase the property tax 
levy to offset the 1 *ss "B" funds"the same kind of loss that had forced 
Sierra Sands to cut p.^rams. The state of Kentucky, like many other states, 
responded that financial assistance to Impacted schools Is a federal- not a state 
--obligation. 

- In 1984, there were rumors that schools serving Fort Sam Houston, Lackland 
APB, and Randolph AFB (Toxas) would be forced to close before the end of the 
school year. 

- In 1984-85, the Highland Falls School District (New York) experienced groat 
turmoil over Insufficient funds and was forced to form a Section 6 arrangement 
In order to operate a school. 

- In 1986, the Douglas (South Dakota) and the Bellovue (Ncbiaska) districts, 
along with other Super A and 3(d)(2)(B) districts, were faced with extreme 
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cuts In funds m s rtsult of tho Gr«xaa/RudMn/lol lings prorstlon Intorpretstlon 
by tho Dopsrtaent of Educstlon* 

- For 1987, ths Douglss School District (South Dskots) wss for s tleo In dsngsr 
of losing school. Douglss ssrvos Bllswo?ch AFB, new hono of tho B-1 bomber* 
snd f/iO cstsstrophs resulted from the Do^lss Dl»rrlct*s f si lure to rocolvs 
lOOZ of spproprlstlon. 

Ths slnple truth Is '.nst school closing crises occur »ore often In school 
districts which serve allltsry students. The kttsched srtlcles docuaont the 
problems listed sbovei 



Publ lest Ion Dste 

Onshs World-r>rsld . NebrssVs 1969-70 

ConRr^^slonsl Qusrterlv 5-10-81 

Air Force Tlirss 3-15-82 

Educstlon Dsilv 8-27-82 

Dslly Press . Vlrglnls 12-3-81 

Educstlon Times 3-21-91 

Rspld City Joumsl . S.D. 6-9-83 

Udycon 8-83 

Educstlon Tloe» 3-21-83 

Atay Tlacs 6-18-84 



Topic 

Bellevue School District Crisis 
Tuition for HUltsry Children 
KlXltsry Fsallles Fsce School Crisis 
Bsttle Brewing/Dependents* Schooling 
York County/School on Hondsy 
Sierra Send School/Nsvy Vcspons Center 
Doug Iss/Eae r gene y Aid 
Bsttle Over Ispsct Aid 
Federsl Isipsct AlJ In Kentucky 
Cuts Could Close 3 Schools 
for Dependents 



The school closings snd other crises were caused by sevjrsl fsctorst 
the expsnslon of tho lopsct sld progrsa to Include nore groups without 
approprlstoly funding tho added groups, the cocapetlclon of speclsl Interests for 
the funds approprlsted for educstlon prograns, prorstlons of the funds for 
icpsct aid (a altuatlon that has stesdlly worsened sines 1970), snd s 
nlsplsceaent of priorities on the part of tho federsl governiatnt. Wo believe 
thst speclsl snd suppleaental prograes should not bo funded until every child In 
Aaerlca Is guaranteed the right to a free basic educstlon. 

It should be notM that nooe of the **solutloas** sttesiptod uy the 
vsrlous school districts really aolved the problea of « shortfall of l»psct 
aid funds. None of the solutions benefitted tho children or the coMwnlty, 
and Boat were harmful. Neither tuition chartes, nor school closings* nor 
de-annexation of dlatrlcts, nor teacher teralnatloo, nor the oliMinatlon o 
programs Makes education bettor. There Is no local solution, only stop- 
gsp measures to help dlatrlcts survive. The only solution possible sust com 
from the federsl government. 
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Oraha Horld-Hcrald 



BsllevuePuts 
Its Dukes Up 
OnHEWBan 

By Lnrr>' ParroU 
Dclkwe Viho^AW 

Gired T\)ri^y to c 
ftUc4 Sulci P/pa, A 
Heaiili. F4u..«tk)A ind Welfire 
ind go fthr^Kt wUh tb«ir (uUIm 
pbn foe ifftxt Air Korce chB* 

Supi. nichtrd THpktl »aU tbe 
dhjf kl wai MlUicd Tu«4*y by 
HEW ttul It Cun'l chircc luiitai 
to »c^vk^conn«tcd lamlllO. 

The r»{kc camt tn a tdicr 
from CeT*W Ch<ffy. HCvri ij. 
rector o( Khod quittance 
federally alfccted trCAt. Dr. 
Tripltit ttW. * 

♦•We're chalUn:Ifi€ 
fcti that v« caa (harte tuUiM 
and *c*rt proceeding wl:h wr 
plan*.** Dr. Tr'pletL 
K()£eted AMn 

lie mM Cherry also 
bUn thai HEW hit rejecitd u* 
whcr allempt ty Bclievic i« 
fct m&rt federal tmpact aid 

peltrnjl had trl«d to Iti M\ 
under to emers«r«y seetloft of 
Public Law t74« trfckh provl^et 
aid ler federally Impacted areas, 
after lit nx^\*^t federal 
priatloa wat cut 

the district had anlKlpajei 
ffttlni $XK7.0« l« Iwpi" 
this year, but U f «t Oflty :j 
per ceni of that atikowt uft^<r 
the »ppr«pri&t)ont approved oy 

The 8el'<vu8 Sekeel w!ed tee 
»eel:t a:o to start char'^ln; vX 
tkxi Aprtl C for chUdrei ef vw< 
mliuary ptr*Cflf«l wJ^ti U co-i^d 
find ><«e other *ay to rrpJaie 
the lou bnpi:t aid. 

No Oiher Way 
board'i plan »ai bv*d 
on a ftate law thit »ty» 
can be charsf I for toarC'^ve'^i 
of fl Khool district. 

i/r. Trlpttit Mid the dIfrKt 
.ha< M o:t»cr «3y to ja to re- 
cover ih« fuiu?* u'v'er i psi* 
aid Uv. 



Bellevue Lid 
Put on Budget 
For Schools 

By JAm'cj fircjcnc 
The ncilcvue School Doard 
adoptrd a UXHXf> budget 
Thursday which would pay for 
educalt(« about 4,000 rcaldent 
puiOlt durirc iti« 117071 school 
year. 

• Howtv-er. tht board It ready 
t& expand the budset and h.r« 
cflousb leadtcrs lo educate 
1I.O0O C en at soon as 
Presideai Nixon sltM i^e 
educaiioa aid srpfDpriailons biif 
which pas^' Corgreu this 
week, said Marvin C. Htlis. 
boaid prestdeni. 

School officials have 
estimated that a budget of about 
$( miition wotild be rccCcd to 
educate reSHki4 «Pd no* 
reildem ««dr^< would 
include about iVi ntiiiion In 
federal aid autiwdred In tbe 
appropriatiOAS bUi to eductie 
children of parents liWns or 
werfclo£ at Of full Air Force 
Base. 

The bgdrd adopted the U 
nultton budget, about half the 
size of lau year's, because state 
law reouires the district to 
adop< a bud:ei by Saturday, 
».> Mill Levy 

The board decided lo approve 
the Mdenis-ooty budget rather 
than to anficlpaie receivioi the 
mtliton In federal impact 

aid. 

■ "If President Nlion si»ns the 
but. we will shonly meet aptn 
to estabUvh a bud:ei for the 
corr.^j; yelr bated cn the 
assumption that federal funds 
wtil be available for noA> 
resideot studenis." Eltts teld 
about U persons who attended a 
public heari£x> 

Roy Benoeti. school district 
finance ditector. said the bodset 
Is less than last 

year's. M would be fiufred by 
a levy wf miltl. UtAH tta 
each ilfiOH of assesses valua* 
tlon. the same as Ust year, in 
•said. 

The btidtet Inrludes sslariei 
for2dl teachers. Hi fewer than 
Ust year, rennett said Teacher 
salaries accouot fo^ about two* 
ihrfds Of the bud:ei*he said. 
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CoAdlll^r(al Contraelx 

KCik C.Cad'^alla^'er. assistaot 
aujK-iifltehdcnt for personnel, 
s^id the district a}<o hat nlout 
2» tcachcK Vftd.'r cowUtional 
roiitiacis. They wai tc hlicd if 
federal aid It avallaUe. he said. 

••\k'c1l be wlUiln » teachers of 
a full staff If we tet federal 
money.** Cadw^ltader said. 
Mo4 of the conditional coo* 
tracts v.erc Iv^reU'to teachers 
Urto taoiht 111 the district Ust 
\ear but \terc tMinimted or to 
bcfiipnla: teachers, he said. 

Supt. Richard TrJpktt said th< 
ifiVi studct^t tc^re for the 
budjet was reached by couatiflj; 
tlicapproxlmaiety 3^ 
students whose parents arc 
civilians who don't i^ork at Of* 
fuit and adding 1^ to take 
care o! children of non- resident 
fantilici Hht ntl'ht decMe lo 
decbrc residency lo KebrasVa. 

P4re.nts ftwy he asked to sl;n 
dcclaratloo5 of Nebraska 
residency %vhen ll»ey bring their 
children to enroll in Khool this 
fall, he said. 

Ellis said the <C00 stodent 
fiSure was based on the number 
of sludeflis (he dlsirkt could 
afford to edi<aie with no 
federal aid and without an 
Increase in the m!it levy. 
•We Ocn*lllaVeMone»^ 

••Whether ihey are civilian or 
military Is Just a detail as far as 
this board is concerned. We Just 
don't have the money to educate 
III these chttdren." be said. 

last year, there were about 
SO.CO students in the Bellewe 
schools. 

Several Offuil parenu asked 
what would happen lo their 
Children if the President should 
veto the bill, as he dtd list 
vest's appropriation bill. 

Cot. w. C Ruersmeyer. ad* 
vlsory member of the board 
from Offvit. assured the patents 
that "Children of fniliiary 
parents *t Offuit are |Oinc to be 
In a school seat this fall one way 
or another 

"I'm sure the federal 2«v<ifl. 
mert will provide. In one form 
or another, money to edxate 
our children" 
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/. SinLtnthn l^jidhig Firm: 



Schools Threaten to Charge 
Tuition for Military Children 
If Congress Cuts Impact Aid 



>{:to>M dUirisu Ctctd with ihirp 
in.(^,;k^ in frdirtl «id to educ«.ion 
Uur.chtd • counttratuck tttned 
J. ttiK cvott coiupicuout toft spot in 
tn< Keaj:an budf tt: th« Dtpsmntnt of 
DtrenM- 

In an attempt to uvt tlie "impact 
aid" profrMDi which conptntaita 
«chool district} for tdocatinc children 
whosf parent* hvt or work on untaxtd 
federal prupfrty. »chooU b at Itaat 
fiti: "IT lN threateninc t4v chance 
ten* " i*>' irsrhinj children from 
miu..>:\ i.trftiuc». or to deny them ac* 
iv»* t • p'ii.iic KhtH>U. 

!}rpirricim): on the ogtri-nu of im> 
pari aid runt run ution» brc«in|: in 
VrrL'isti.i. \ofth Caroliiin. N*"* Vurk 
aitd t»ihrri*ra, M-^eral itlYxi »ti'r* nri- 
ready to join thv aiiault. .}Nme» 
Mata. director of tht National A%%t<h 
Miion of Federally Impacud SchtK>U 

Ihe aiiociau'on. which operates 
is the Washitiirtoo lobbyinc office for 
about 1,000 impactad dutricts. hat 
been rallyinjr achooU behind the tu* 
I'tbn ide*. uarninf adminituators 
thai the traditional, direct lobbying 
methirdk thai ha\e alwa>-> worked tvall 
for them MSrtd liUle charter asainst 
Ft«ii<iriii ui*icaii»^ budicri hltHkitic. 

''rhi> i« the Duly wax the liical 
dii.r»ti» idt titrce thi» i>»iii " 
ui«i 

Admii)Mratur>. in im]vtctcd dik* 
trirt> ihcir tnteniiun >^ not to 
atuk rr.iliiarv tamilict with ^^Itoppinf 
bilU tor pohiic aducation, but to prod 
Conf rea mio reacuing the entire I6i0 
milil(»rt impact aid profraca. 

A aomeivht: more realiAU'c hopt. * 
thev conceded. U that a portion of tha 
imi'jict aid profram will aurvi\c In a 
different form, pocaibly by btinc 
ah li te d friim the Dapartntnt of Edu- 
raii<»n tu the military budfcl' 

7Utt% Mid a Falrfai Coun:\. Va . 



Mhool adminuirator. "rw* i>ne would 
notice it." 

Children as Hostises? . 

So far. the impact aid cruude ha* 
not persuaded the adminiatration to 
back down. 

Michael J Hcrowiu, apccial 
couruel at the nfnre of Manafement 
and Budfct (0MB), tti-i tha impacted 
dittricu a*e "uainc children a* no« 
tajces" and msikted the adminifirau ir> 
"will not pav ransom *' 

Hubert Gilttat. auisiant general 
ci>unMl at the Defense Depariment. 
tuid l«w>'er» there are otnvinced the 
luitinn prop^ualsare uncimsiituitonal 

NonrlheieKs. manp<\*cr i>lfi.'ijJ< 
ill ini Ptniacun said iht; jr>» M<>rrM": 



that the tuiUon scheme* could havt a 
devasutins effect on military moral* 
at a time when the service* ar* Strug* 
gling to bolster recruitment 

To prevent military far'Jie* from 
panicking v^ncn word apread* about 
the tuition proposals, the Defetue 0*< 
partmeni nas asked White House ap- 
pro\al to p«y tuition from the military 
budfet "under protest" whil* it chai> 
lenjces any tuition atlsnpu in court. 

Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberfier has requested that the 
president ask Conjcrcu for about S70 
million in 1981 and S200 million in 
1982. along with the necessary autho* 
riting le^islaUon. to pay tuition. 

"It is not a proposal to pay the 
tuition meekly and acquiesce.** Gilliat 
uid "It would be to asaure th* unin> 
terrupicd education of children while 
we r.cht the effor.* to impose tuition " 

CAIU ha& resisted this proposal. 
hi'VMxer fearini; it would encourage 
fitiH «chtK)l districu to hop on the 
tui! t.o lkar.d»kK<)n 

i ihir.k the president'* goinj to 
hi\i 1 41 dfctde thi\ one." uid Horo* 




Afmy i iKsteil nun accomp^ntes hit d«vxhier to uhool on poll at Fort telvak* Va. 
S<bool dittitrl Ihreileos to clwtge tuiiion tor mMUty children U knpaci aU ti ei4. 
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S^rnm tad Appropruitiooi coamit* 
'UM ti«vt tuflm wacdilac the tuition 
propoub. but tht imfMct aid imtt it 
not tiptct«d to COM to A imd until 
km in Um «nuMr. 

Km HMtk, w AnMd SMvim 
CunaittM aide, Mid Mibm of 
Coi^trnt Jmv* ki|Utt to cdl tW p«B«I, 
ritpoadiac to pltit froa tdiool dii- 
U{ctt and ncvkt pmmmmL 

"TU fint tlMW|)it ikt tamu to 
trybody^ Bind it, 'Oh, yw. Um »m- 
twy budfM wOl pay Jdt it.* " 4|Mth 
Mid. Bat afai rttiamd acaiaat that 
a'Msaptioii. 

**Dofi't foffft, tht manbtra art 
net that aaiioaa'to ipitid »Ott«ry 
tuomy for aomathinf thAfk Maumtd 
to be A bMic richt of aU Aamiam 
childrao.'* »h« aaid. 

At the Appropriatloaa Subcom* 
mittat on Labnr. Health tod Htuun 
Sarrfcoa Md Edocatioe. which aau 
tht aaaual sptDduif Itval for fcnptct 
•id, tuif aaaiattst l>*rtderidc Pfluftr 
atid mfmbart art waittnc to aat "how 
far tht achocta push it." 

Cuts Proposed' 

The tffiptet aid profraa. started 
in 19S0 (PL 81-8741. it distributing 
about $650 milliofl thia yaar to 3.900 
achoo) dialricta. (Bcckgnund. Con- 
gms and the Nation VoL It, p 7f4) 

About S400 million will pay db> 
trict* for aducatinf children ^^hose 
pamnu Uvt and worit on ftderal prop- 
trty <CaUfory A). Tha ptyaenu vt . 
suppowd to equal tht local share o^ 
tht coat of tducatiog tha pup^U. 

Cattf ory B aooay. totahn^ about 
S2&0 million, eoapaaattat districu for 
edueatiftir hiidrtn ^ partnU who Uvt 
tti federal bouainf or who live on pri- 
vate property but work in a federal 
butldiA;^ B ptymenta equa^ >^bout half 
the iocal coat of educatinc tne pupiU. 

Reacts, following cloaely the rtc- 
ommendaUona of Preaident Carter. 
htA propotM to eltminate cateirory B 
in rtkcil 1M2 and liiait A paymenu to 
districu where 20 percent of all pupiU 
iKi on federal post's. Only 3?S dts* 
tricu would conu'nue to jet any in. 
pact aid under tht propoaal fCuts by 
store, p, $29} 

Coogratt implicitly accepted 
thtat cuU when it paasitd a budget 
resolution atttlcj spending targe ta for 
fiscal 1932. Hewtvtr, tht aulhoriiing 
and appropriating coaamittees atill 
have leeway to dsddt how tha cuu 
will be disuibuled. 

Reiiin tlso pr^poted resciuions 
of About 10 percent in nactl 1981 iro- 
pftct aid. The House accepted a 5 

PACE 92&~May 30, 1981 



percent cutback in the supplemrru! 
appropriations bcU it ptMed Mk\' t3 
(Wttkfy Report p. r^l) 

Pros and Cons 

Every president aioct Eisenhower 
hat triad to cut tmptct aid, complain- 
ing tUt tht prograa indiscrimirutely 
gsvta aoney to rich districts rs well as 
needy onta. 

Tht B ptymenU tre cspecielly 
criucuad, according to impect aid di- 
rector William L. Stormer. becaus^ 
they ptofvide tocM school* irih an un- 
cleierved windfall A wealthy suhu:b. 
for example, getf impact aid ioi ftd' 
trti empk>yeea woo commute ro pov- 
tmmer.t b^uldings^ in a nearby cnx , 
though the impact on property taxtf 
tctualV biu the dty'a schools' 

Ci tics of impact aid tiso contend 
thtt fe^'eral insullau'ona bring btui> 
Dtaa to c^muntue*. «^ich make« up 
for the l»n tai bast. 

That's hard to prove." Stormer 
conceded. But he noted t' when the 
go^emment threatens to ck»e or ino%e 
a frdersl oHicc or Army bA«< meir.- 
hitt M Congros invariably pn.ieit 
that the bcel community would lone 
an economic boon. 

Defender* of impact aid say the 
benefits of a federal presence are over- 
rated Military fanilie*. for iiutance. 
often shop at a coramissarv rather 
:1 jnpatroniringlxtl merchan!». ^r.d 
itderal employees someumes keep 
their legsl residences elsewhere, thus 
e^ping sutf income uxes that p*> a 
share of r ' cation coata. 

Maxtk ./jied that tht miliury pa>s 
for the education of dependentA «hcn 
families are sutioned overseas, either 
through tm bus schoob or through 
tuition for «rhtK>b off the base. 

"I dun't see why the government 
should be Hilling to compep ate a 
school for the coet of educating chil- 
dren when the school ia in Frinkfurt. 
C^rmeny. nut not ^hen it'a lu Fairfax 
C^ntc." he taid 

Constrvtlive Support 

Impact aid u so popular that even 
fUcalK conservative members of Con- 
gress rouUnely show up to tesUfy on 
iu behslf. 

The 1980 htariop of the House 
ApproprtsUons subcommittee drew 57 
mem Iter* of Congitss as witnesses, in- 
cluding some ardent supporter* of so- 
cul spending cuu. Tei, of those wit. 
nr»\ek. for example, are no* member* 
of the House Conservative I.'emocraUc 
Foru.r.. »hlch provided Reagan hi^ 
balance of power in the budget batiie 
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^ ''I n iudedtwoRepul(Ubn>.Ste 
.-^v-mms of Idaho and ' es 
ti: > of South DakoU. wh, 
rcttc.t sesU last November as anti- 
^peiiiiing conaervstixes. 

"In other year*, this la tht one 
program thtt can unite conservative 
congressmen behind an education pro* 
gram." Miit aaid. "We can get the 
Gordon Humphreys to sptak out for 
this pn«gram.'*Sen. Humphrey, a New 
Hampshire Republican known for hk 
7tdUHj^ disappro\-al of federal aid pro- 
«:;sm$ also testified for impact aid at 
!*.<: xear's hearings. 

This year, however. rotn>- long* 
':me impact vid supporter* — not 
•nly ir. Congress but in the Depart- 
•iient of Education — feeJ i stronger 
Idxaliy to ilu president's budget. 

-So Kbool disuicu began looting 
fo< a more senstUvt pressurt point. 

Tn Virginia. Fairfax County ltd 
the campaign for a suta law. aigned tn 
March, authorizing school districts to 
ciurpf tuiu'on of ftmihes Jiving on a 
miltury base whenever impact aid 
'alb Wf.w 50 percent of the coct of 
itij^atinp the chiicren. 

.-yp|n>r«r* of the law said they 
h.re ar opinion from Virginia Attor- 
ii^> {general J, Marahall Co!eman •* 
inf: tuition u legal 

Til,, -^-irfsx Cs«n;y School Bcud 
> tKti M.nv lA in inform th> Peni/'^on 
»: wilt n*' lorfer give free Kboo!iog to 
children from Fort Belvoir tf Reagan'a 
hiidxet cutA go through. 

fa.;lax County get- JO million in 
tmpaci aid — about 2 percent of ita 
>ch<H>i budget — much of it for laili. 
tary fsn.ilies connected with Fort 
HfKoir It would loae everything un* 
dtr the ReaKsn proposal. 

Full fax finAncial officer John 
Wtvk estimated that tutUon could 
range from for an elemcoury 

pupil up tn SiaOOO for a student in 
the district's naUonally '^uted inten- 
^K e s{jectal education program. 

"I wouldn't be surprised if tha 
parents of ihoae 1.500 (Fort Belvoir] 
kids were writing to their repreaenU* 
tucs." Heu cdded. He pointed out 
that military famihtt maintain voting 
resic!enccs "all over tht country.** 

North Carolina'a Legislature ta 
working on a law similar to Virginia 'a. 

Charles Davis, director of federal 
programs for the Fayetteville. NC, 
City Schuols. near Kort Bragg, aaid tht 
Reagan budget would wipe out a> 
9 percent of the dtstrict'a budget 
the state law pease* in the form ex- 
pected. DavfS said, hta district may 
charge tuiuon of about S700 per child. 
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Ur Fore* Tlatt Hareb 15* 1982 



Military Families May Face School Crises 



WASSIXCTON — tm cwlat 



nU It laMct •!< Myano. 
rint ctsMM at J W iMmis 
al KltMls tttr KcCaSrt ^ITB, 
XJ. 

Ob Ktrtk <. IW fMnMr* 

t J. V«^$eW*l DUttlct vu 
wktH ttu a> f itj fciM li I 
»(» I* Ckup Mdw li cu£is 
vW B«« M rirt Mf* M «W 
tu«i4 ytMIc KM*. (Sm Bir 

■iMflf OtM Ml lMK> 

Hat t%tw*4 «■ tMM oWi. 
M «*Mmn say 0w raintt Mit 

UI««arc«wt«lynUlt 



ga*nlll««a 



iWi tlua. u aOldaJ af tk* A»- 
•actetSas a( ra4inl7 IxMctvi 
Sekaa<s.UU>UrJ^nwftiM 
■aaj tcUal <litrim mrtec 
MMUfy ksita rac* cauafnfMc 
fluadai ynkitm Wcnaa af 90 
lUtfM ateWatnda* catt 



iBMCt al< b flTCt la Kkaal 
UUim far t<8«aUaf ikt ckO* 



4r«a a( fNcnl nrtm. faMir 
kawlU raMnia aa4-Aa«iteM 
laiUts. 

Far MUiUrr fsalJcs. Impitt 
al < fa lit lata I wa c a ttntits — 
"A" HnM«u far ckildrta vVa 
Irt aMaw a«< «taae yaraaU 4a 



Tkt a<alaittntM« 
9«m4 Mdac aat "I" hT***C 
caa^M^ far fT *n aa4 laAW' 
lac "A'^iaTMala la M paitaal a( 
tk« aaaaat CMw fta a aaAa»>- 
M hr /Tl^ftc n V Iml ia^ 
aa(7 a pcraat a( Oka FT ■>! ItvaL ^ 
Mau uM Ut nu «tU Urt 
tmtn ratal acbaala vanL Sa«t 
AilrlcU. M«UUa| |» Ukt aft 
rv* ik*it itmtt aa wMurr aMm. 
«■ cat amkn U aB alatet* ar 
cV^;Mr4aan«WattaMW7 
V.' f( Lidknwm- ' 



a4««4«tt^daaaaaar MWurr Ftmaaal aal Fam 

ka a ntrrOU caMHlfa vWr* 

«isiriet ly <umct (afaWifri- 



tan) skaac at wfeara axmctf. 
Aa4. aa(artaa«t«l7. It^a tk> 



tasfnacat ktmj U, C«a. K. 
aa flea aa>% SaerciiT a( 
mm I w MMt nOT Hii t aat 
aa sOiUrr panMMl ak««M ka 
.fcfta4 la paj BMaa lMS-.*Mc* 



la ribf ax aa4 Tact CiBiii la 
\r %m t, *W JMdea D ifai ff 
fll<<adtl>iTipeaiacaaBaaH 
tka Dafaaaa Pit ai ttiial lnat« 
alalawaai tka t ua BlRUT (M- 
laavaMpayMta. 

la tattMar kalart tW SoMla 
AraH 9arrtc«a Kaayavar aa4 



^ Tka nrtt ■Oitafr f aMiUas ta 
fotl tka Ms a( ecu la tefact 

^ JtMfk McOaaaM, tka sckaal 
kaartf aamurr far Nank Raa- 
aTtrTtva>kia s«kaal ^Iitrfct. 
-Mek sarrn McC**. »"< FT 



Ai aWia r DtfaaM aatwr^y fat lnaUs«iti1ctla 



la siKUrr 4a»aatea aUrCif 

nat Ablet •« «ai Aa acftaal 
rtar vitk a 4«Cdt U tmjm la 
tnjM^ McDaaaM saM. k«t atiai 
I a « rtftlrts kisi la kara a ks}- 
aaca« ka4pc. Cktr^ tMM la 
tka aatf raaaaaaUa way ta aa< Aa 
ytar aftk a kaliaea« katfat. ka 



^mkW Ltiili ksTaa 

ut4lmaU»aata<imala«« 
Ury Mkaal 9^ IM af tkas 
mlQurr Aifwtafs. McDaaaM 
atU^Tkraa ar tka «ici1ct1i faar 
•ckaali an lacatH aa-kata aa4 
tkm Is aaatkcr aa-ktia wkaal 

~l«cnaf Aa <Mrtet b aa SMsS. 
Urtsf aO t un a^mUn sr en- 




WamH9orHhfCo9dW0afh9t^AKCChlhkigD^ 

Saw a« «» «f« 1 10 ka-at anJ kag» a« (MWiV caladiii ky iiMi*m a« *a 
Km Ca«MW an laaM lar M.anr k S». U V ky MS«L My & ' 

- ar » 



■ac Hfiyivt aarrioac vfl aat jfaU 
a lu|e «aa«# UTtag la atefatlt 
tka Mldt. ka t^: WXim 
ckwfM an Aa a4]r saMaa. 

ki£aaaM aaUAa atkaal baari 
ka 1 a«t ytt MM kar k(0 OH- 
OaackaffaatfwMka. 



k aa tafaraal ancy a(>*var(r 
f nmH fckaal AUtrUti. Afr 
iT'sara rtmt* tm»t aUas Ikat 
ataMallwlAtalfiMaiaOkaa- 
•aali aCiamiy ckMraa. 

• Ika Da«0as iCkaak a( Bifli 
CKy. My ka kRa4 aS 
saaMUM «artac Ut tm-U 
Mkaal Taar. saMi^ar^tal 
DaaaU XaaUar. Tka Daatlasa 
sekaab c4actta kkaat I tS« (kA- 
4rta wkaaa Hmis Ufa c« na> 
wartk AFB. Tkty facaha « t» 
c«at tt tkair wftntUt tnU A 
UiMct aU Am^ a «padai ^ 
tnm tkit tka ftatfaa FT 'n 
Mftt va«14 viya a«t. Maate 
saw. 

• nt Mnt. Nakw, yaWtc 
arkaals rakaktr «■ ka An»4 la 



atkaalraar.Sfkailki 
kat WayM Fazsaa ttU, Tka 
l E k i m . atfck ama Oflw AFl. 
vara farca< A claaa A mi ka- 
caiia af alalUr yraMass. ka 
laU. 

• Tka GwiUL KUck . Arts 
Caatly tckdal SysUa Uackat 
MM slatatt fraa Sawyer AFB — 
aattty M yareaat af tkatr state* 
ka<r. Smi AKOt AAoi Aksta 
s«M eau A iayact al4 caayi«4 
vltk caA A siata CM wari^ trAa 
att a tM AflBia aaryAa k« ka4 
sat aaUa aal Are* tka scMats A 

^au ulTnMidviilTta tk« 
FUrtax aa4 Yart Caaity cam 
ka<ikmriHkeias»ersAitta»' 
tJaas tt atkar Atrlcts. Fairfax 
sekaats, AssniaUr, art sat A 
kfilaaM tiktti un t iu ka aaU, 



acMaa' SeafiAllLA^faip««M» 



^ naatfyi k «>ai *a aaewd «Kk *ifa A «raa iMks. 



aad »a«a ■ , 

bm Ikat tU tM ««ifcu 

-ihrvalaataaaiikaiffaftka £ 
kakarf .'^ Maaa b«M. a« iMra m 
ackaal SatrfcU raaVsa Aa aba af 
tka Xcafs* i Mn i H eau A tn- !| 
aact )». UK. *a haaa vfl 
M<aaa Hkkily Awrtaat. **I 
vaaM say Aa HU' ' •fiA<A 
mai,«kaull. . • 
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TCI'* 13, M> it>b Friday, Auguit 27. 1982 

BATTLE BREWING OVER PAYMEKT FOR HILITARY DEPEWDENTS' SCHOOLING 

Hew J*iaey, North CarollQC sod Virginia school districts sre throwing dovn the gsunt- 
Ifl 1^ preparing to do bsttle with the federal govercaent over the coat of educating 
*£&ild?en of armed forces personnel living on nearby nllltary bas»s. 

^T'cSpljfe the Del ease Departeent's resolve to sue cny district that bsrs or bills Che 
^^illdren becauue of cuts In federal Inpsct aid, school districts sre not csvlng In. 
^^Xps^^ strapped districts are still plsnnlng to esploy such strstegles as charging 
GaclSTP, sxcludlag the children or sending bills directly to Defense. 

Nonetlieiess, "The Departaent of Defaase Is deteralned thst no ollltsry faally Is go- 
ing to have to pay ior education," Jeanne Fltes, director of Intergovermeentsl af- 
fairs, ssld yesterdsy. "If any school district denies thea adaisslon or charges ad- 
scission. We vlll sue thes." 

"Let thes sue," said Donald Sruao^ superlnteadcni of the Xofk. County, Vc.> schools. 
Inpact aid has been 'stranglL-d* by the Reagan acalnlstratloa, he ssld, snd school 
systeao are pushed to the vail by a flaw in the new federallsa: unrepls-ed fedeial 
assistance. 

Acting In Desperation 'You don't have defianc-* of the federal governaent here," 

said bruno. "You have local school districts scting out of desperation." In York 
county, the district is eligible for lapact aid for 5,100 of its 8,600 students* 

Ever since 1950, the federal govercaent has c<Mapenaated achopla that educate children 
of fasilles living on federal inatallationa aince thoae laailiea do not pay the local 
taxes that cake up « threat pi:t of achool dtatrict budgeta. ;Sut the lapact aid bu«*- 
get has ft lien froa $756.7 million in fiacal ir8l to $446 aillioa in flacal 1982, 
and the Resgan advilnlstration has requeated only $286.9 alllion for the prograa in 
fiaca7. 19». 

Here are s93e approauhes take by diatricts affect*^ by the cuta: 

■ After leiirulb(». that Its expected v3 alllion lapact aid allocation for the I9B2-83 
school yeAr vill actoAlIy be ab<Mit half that aaount, the Penberton, H.J., achoola 
hsve resolved to bar chtldrer froa nearby Fort Dix when classea begin next s:onth. 

Although state Ei^icrtttnu Csirsatantot^r Saul Cooperaan, backed by the Kcv Jcraey Beard 
of Educfillcn^ t.fls crU'.if. chc district to accept the children, the dlatrict plans to 
fight the Uo..e lit evatii court. Peaberton is eligible for lapact aid payaenta for 
Gone 1,80U of it* 7,5ou pupils. 

« The York County . Vm., schools, with children whose pi rents are atatioced at five 
ellitary ln.fiMUatlot.9 In the county, have Joined with the Virgioia Beach, Va., 
school district and the Prince George County, Va., schoola in deciding to bill Defense 

(aore) 
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BATTLE BREWIHG OVER PAYMENT FOR MILITARY DEPEMDENTS* SCHOOLIMG (ContQ 



• •id. 



Oct. 1 for tuition W»ent« due Kov. 15. About AO percent of the t«x«ble Und In 
Tork Cotmty Ib federtl land, and the sllltsry personnel p«r no local taxes, Bruno 
• •14 **Ue slsply ctnnot educate thst voluae of kida without tuition." 



■ ihe Fairfax County, Va., achools, which Def'nie aued last year In a siallar flap, 
have notified Defente Secretsry Caspar Weinberger that DoD will be billed for 50 per- 
cent of the cosca of educating the children. If the payoent Is not received by 

Jcly 1983, the district will not adelt the otudents for the 1983-8* achool yesr, 
according to school offlclaia. 

Fairfax hss sone 2,000 lopact aid atudents froa Fort Belvolr. The Defenc e lawsuit 
ogslnst the district's tuition plsn Isst year was dlsoissed after the district got 
$2.1 aillion In iapsct aid— close to half the coat projected for educating the 
children. "It case In right on the noae, ao the problen went away, so to apeak,' a 
achool flacsl officer said. 

■ The 14,000-atudent Onslow County, N.C., achoola, with aose 2,000 Impact aid stu- 
dents froa nearby Karlne Corps Caap UJeune, will chsrge tuition payable Oct. 1, 
School Vliunce Officer Donald Home a«td yp«ter<Jay. North Carolina Isw allows 
schools to recoup up to the local per pupil contribution froa parenta who «re not 
legal residents. In Onslow County, thst is $245. 

• The 35,000-student Cuaberlsnd County, K.C, schools, which enroll sooe 5,000 
students for whoa the district is eligible to get inpsct sld, will charge a $'.33 
tuition to those children, payable May 15, 1983. Like Onslow County's, the fee la 
m line with the county 'a locsl per pupil tax contribution to schools. Superinten- 
dent Jsck Brltt said yesterdsy. 

lapsct aid entltlea school districts to up to 50 percent of the cost or educating 
each child who Uvea on s allltsry post snd attenda school off-bsse, Brltt noted. 
The 1980-81 lapact aid allocstlon to Cuaberland County of $7.9 million wsa 40 per- 
cent of the totsl possible cntltlenenL tiiat year, aald Brltti Thla year the school 
district, which is located outside Fort Brsgg, expects to get just $586,000, \tt said. 

■ "We're not planning to aue anyone at the current aoaent," a apokeacan for the 

San Diego, Calif., schools satd yesterdsy. Sen Diego hsppens to be hoae to a quarter 
of the U.S. naval fleet, and aooe 23,000 of the systea's 110,000 students could bring 
In iapsct sld payaenta. Yet iapact aid to the dlatrlct has dwindled froa $iA.5 all- 
lion in 1978-79 to $6.5 alllion in 1981-82, achool officlsls said. 

But becsuse state law precludes the district froa charging tuition, San Diego hopea 
to perauade the state legislature to tax California residents serving in the alll- 
tary outside the atste, ssid H. Dsvid Fish, specisl projects director. 

Thirty-two states now tax residents who live out of atate, he aald, snd chsnces thst 
Callfornls will add Ita nase to the Hat are "very hJ^h." 

OoD'a Fitea conceded thst the iapsct sld approprlatlona are uncertain for fi«"l 
1983 but ahe aaid the problea csnnot be solved by billing military peraonnel. It 
Isn't fair for ollitary faailiea to be plsced in essentlslly s punitive position, and 
we are deteralned tl.ot they won't be," ahe said. 

Justice Depsrtaent sttorney David Anderson, who hsndlfd the Fsirfax County cult for 
the goverrcent Isst >ear, said, "We're watching a nua^er <f sltustlons." ~KA 
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York Will Have School Monday: Bruno 



Hi DAVIO SMirn 
TAri* Tlmt luvtl rm *H 

IK^ w-Mwf «| ihrrt r*n»mi Mot 
f»tM un «««! M iM f>>lf b^'a 

< »* 9*v#r W«n tht ItM t • Uf 

•fur h*«»i tit«ri>tr «v<tl>o«t«4 fcy 

irnt Chrvnt JackMi Ml Jt(t 
»« I* krto« <Pf«fK«l7 

ti it f'KMJth inpux lid H 

nnxM M« uM ifcii ih» fr ttool 
>r«l«m«ltM •ncmttiM iiiiiinM 

non^r (• t«l«iK* IM bwdfH I hi* 

crinw t«4 iMi Uj ttf ttMiMft. 
Tm* l> rainlfti out n«ai Itty 



»mM be rrtolTtd »oea * ' 

AVMrt la KrrtAt «( Y*f k'l •ail- 
l*ry dtftnMtt fepOs (mm tnm 

-II b ttrktlr » f<«M«M fM U« 



rcyr tm^UjtH M tht i»»V * Ut, « HaHlIM tyfleM te Mit nectrft- ' N cUrcH wn4rr i lUU IW- 
jKkaM «»M , Ut »>« CfltU. - " • Oo W<'4q««1«7, US. Jitt- 

Sh* uM RniM »rt^ aiirii •« Al I ^w. tulllen pJ|n«Mi l»> Ikt Oe»«rtiwftl uktd r*r • hm- 
•ATtr t* rwMjr lrKh«r« jvk* f«Uii< aUol tt2 mUUM •(( Am* Mr7lv<lc««illiilk«r«lrf*f 
iiCivr4 twtlvKU I*f ik« cntirr ,tnn xU nttiury U p«7 lor IX« *M U »v«<1*4 unteflwU«c*liu«'^ 
KhcU ytn *U fttlV* t4or*|tM «( a^out 2.<00 Khoof IM York IuM<m. iJiil 

RrwMd^tin^totp^firr (kil4rt««}k«Hr*Mf:^»a!lur7 » T»«ptt>*t*(1Uft(IH«pr«()0M4. Centrm «( lU UnllH S<Mc* tf 

¥t o»; II ll» moftty U»« U Um co««l^ .' mntM p«nBMit U lUtttl fer iw* 1^ c«rt» (M UlUtetf SIMM U 

r«M TV* fVw vouM U Ike if Uaty Mkfd vliHiifr «K arfiobt.. mxMJi. uM Jortkt I>r»«i1»««t M uM 

r'Hiuii** iurm«Mi v\6 l>* iyiiMi»«vMdM«tUtfoonUKll- iptknMiii lUbtil SionJM. lt« li(rtiltrM»<»tutS«rre<trr«< 

tri*n« u\4 »l U>t ronin hM In ar« Ml|4ld » , jrWlury ptfwiMi cm Mir t>* k pMiuj ^rwoMl wtO 

T»l> lIlthSrtKwL • -A. far ai .1 kno«, Yort, -UiM <« lfc«r Mw« Ma«f». «wS h4«* (« Hr ItMllwi. 

Th# fouAtr r»CH 1 pusKlt* C«vnif'a l» hitt Kkool m - ' Uirt >( vMun IN» tUi* cocuUtv Jmm K. UM-can utd IT 1^ av* 
P)*rtitto<irm*UM$inllll«nM U^nitjrZtvMjM He uM lt>e »wf . rMr»»l*t?M t (rM N«J€ • trancwf U- uciu iBmury**. 
mp».t tiA. Thn aid u wattrr C>» kImmI t>d»-tf, wUcH Mil mtl ft »dt»e«t»on U HL , ' • f>e»dt«l «v(n*«s U tiJXO li 

«y*9M.rfld«r.*»f«t>a>MrtrUl^ f Th« ralrfaz Uww« Ui rttU for tM fiM*! 

A*Jn«n*«lrtcgfMPts4a'l( t/lrst la lk« mima aimed' at cevtmiMat onlr U pcy abtwt 

Iht »ma arc «oC Hl4 • |)i»(fttnt lor»l liirnpiii U . SIMO ycr.ftiMkBt wi Wuq sU- 

PalrraaCMnt»h«£lBpas«4trfI. ft-Ut mliKanr fasUm for ik* tz' uaidt '1 ftH Ihty art MU»| «s 

t)*« p«ym««u r»r pvi>4Ji Itvt ftttr4l«ta««Mlinon«ord^Unl« Anm.- Uld 

i(h^ iyntn bm*- tUUU/y bmi Utt haj tity /rf«f»l Imptrt aW • , &nMMuM'lNnnrffnl{ktcn4 

iuiMta<tmik*4»abMipoOOCO P«ndtd iM |>4jrtt^u unttlU fln^ . C«rt *<ric1aU wi UM (a^ t» Wwt «m,lun J900 per *t» 



diHii«A» r(» hHp r<tr ihr tduo* 
lien *t rMltfrnt *kat« partnts live 



TTrt rnt »Mld httt U com «ut nucli CMtims U •t1^-.Ur nU4 Oct. 30l bu M 
from »orw*>rr* tW .totnxUfttt IL Ifik* Uiptjtfof *}Mn aadtMd U a Judft. 

. AiiiMgtk iiflM haanl ttm nA. ImikaiiMJikccttttef rMbu4 • Cbl Uj ucCoj. «*pg(y bu« 
Prl4«r It Ik* rrm W Mrml 4«*A' ciiiKrtft' •ducaiiMi. |«it)oo 'VevMiMidff **t LiAStcr Air P*rt* 



dtnL ' 

tl* Mid IM «UI vtlh D*- 
fen** IHl^rtamtt m4 OfAce «f 
Uafttt«»Cf>t lad Bu4c«t ofOaUs 



ftl 11 JO am PrMar.aet ai vpbf 
itm J«Va W. Warm to f MtX 
U CMviMt WvMllftM u tl** U« 

TTk arkeal •xiir* fam tn«(h«r 
tf««dUM Dk. II. vkn ute ml* 
»o<r4 «( t4veMlM U KHcOvitd la 
vWUwr U (r*«« • Mp*- 
r»u wiiiunr aclMol dmrin far ika 
malf-i Z;SO0 puplU »h* )i*t M 

1%* «MrM woUd cocM l*U 
Mat Jutr 1 and cmM aMvt fulvrt 

aid tlwrUalu. 
• AJHOMrd«•dliMtlD«clVt^e 
d*y CMcrm la art«^*d f rt» 
pM Mt JU WlcH J*r lb« rcd«f u 
runi ytar wMcH kf |M Oct. 1 »M 
Caaixrtcf ku IM so May Mgtl 
^UU^ ttip kr 1)^1 ftniM uid U 
ii Ilk *1/ u Itt ihts Mf dip kr iM 

Bnm ik'd h« ncvrv4 it mi|kl 
M( Rukt a 4naion natit Mil 

Tkf 1^^ * tfxm mUn U ktld II 
7J0 lOAltKl to UtvwUr Ofoe** 
Ury SdMol mat WUIiaeubufc, 
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Sierra Sands School District Cites 
Impact Of Navy Weapns Center 



The Skm S«kJi tchool district in - 
Califomit and the town of Rtdgeaest 
whkb it seives would not exist at aU if 
the Naval Weapons Center hadn't cho* 
sen to make the upper Mojave Desert 
bloom like a rose. Congressman Wil- 
liam Thomas. R. who represents the 
area, told a U.S. congressional sub- 
committee last week. 

Sierra Sands is suffering. Thomas 
and Khcd busi.iess manager Dave 
Caston'explained. (>ecause the naval 
center chose a few years ago \ 9 shift 
most of its personnel off^base. a ^ove 
which automaticaUy transformed Sier- 
ra Sands* overwhelmingly '*A" school 
enrollment into mostly "Bs". 

Under the federal imp^t aid law. 
which compensates school districts for 
the presence of icderally connecled 
studentr. children ivhose parents both 
work and live on federal land^sually 
meenitig the uniformed forces and In- 
dians on reservations—are classified as 
. "A." while st'jdents whose parents ei» 
thft work or live on federal property, 
but i^ot both, are "B." 

It's s distinction with a considerable 
difference these days. Gaston noted, 
since Ihe federal government started 
phasing out i»Tipact aid for the "Bs." 
Sierra Sands* "B* payments have 



dropped, he said, from J325 per child 
in I979;?$44inI983.and the ominous 
threat thht "B- payments will end en- 
tirely h?r^y over Sierra S^'nds and 
umilarly situated school districts 
around the c?'intry. 

In the Sierra Sands school district, 
the federal government owns 90 per- 
cent of the land, and 70 percent of the 
5,400 students are federally connected. 
In four years. 4.000 of them became 
*'B.** students. Gaston pointed out. 

The ^hcc district ha* cut out ail 
guidance and counseling, reduced mu* 
SIC and foreign languages, and fired 
teachers, in an effort to live within its 
reduced means. Gallon said. 

Gaston and Rep. Thomas made 
their case in support of an amendment 
that would postpone the scheduled to- 
tal demise of "6** impact aid from Oc* 
tober 1983 to Oaobcr 1984 and nuy 
have the first shot fired l^y embattled 
school districts in a legbjative battle 
over reauthorization of the tmp2Ct aid 
law scheduled to begin next fall. 

In comments at the hearing. Rep. 
William Goodling. R-Pa.. said he will 
support "payments in lieu of taxes** to 
school districts that include tax-exempt 
federal property, as a substitute for im* 
pact aid. 
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heRapidCityJournal 



Douglas may get 
emergency aid 



Douglas aid 



MedlllNewrsService 

WASHINGTON - The federal Deparl- 
menl of Edue«lIon plans to offer the 
nnandallyailini Douglas (S D.) School 
UUirict sr. emergency «ld package it 
the district in return agrees to settle a 
legal action it filed against the depart* 
mentiAl9S0. 

Dr. SUn Kruger. DOE's deputy direc* 
tor of state and local education pro* 
graras. uld the proposal for emergen- 
cy help will bt put in final form next 
week. He said Assistant Education 
Secretary Lawrence Davenport will up- 
date the Douglas school board about the 
proposal b«rofe a 7 p.m. b^rd meeting 
Thursday. 

But Douglas Superintendent Dr. Don 
Mueller said Thursday he has received 
no Information, other than thr proposal 
Is forthcoming. Furthermore, he said. 
U would b« "inappropriale" to tie 
craergency help to the 19i9 legal action. 

"f have been told that a proposal is 
bein; considered and reviewed but th^y 
ha«e never provided any information 
that It was related lo the court cas«." h( 
said, addmg that "(he litigation has 
nothing to do with the current pro> 
blem." 

The Douglas School District, which 
serves 2.S00 students from Ellsworth 
Air Force Base and adjacent rural 
area, has b^en unable to hire teachers 
or complete a budget for the IS$j 84 
school year because of projected cut- 
backs In Impact aid funds that would 
leave th^ district }2 million short of 
operating funds. 

The legal dispute between Douglas 
and the DOE concerns an "ad> 



roinistrative taction" filed by the 
district In 1980. 

Douglas c<"IriM the action that - 
DOE. responsible for administering the 
impact aid prvgrjni. failed lo compen- 
sate it adequately under the law. leav- 
ing it unable to provide a quality of 
education comparable toother distrlvls 
lathe sUte. 
' Kruger said the DOE hopes the pro- 
posed assistance would speed resolu- 
tion of thedispute 

He offered n^ specific dollar figure 
for the emergency aid package. 

lie sa'd the DOE ii developing > t"*^ 
way of calculating the arrMfunl of money 
districts are entitled to under impact 
aid. Formal action Incorporating the 
new entitlement formula is only in the 
planning stages, but the DOE will "app* 
ly the effects" of such a scheme to 
Douglas as part of its proposal, he saidK 

The package would compensate 
Douglat retroaLtively for the 19S0 to the 
b32 fiscal years, and also would gmnt 
payments for the current fiscal year. 
Kurgcrctd. 

tmpac. aid compensates school 
(lKtrict> burdened by reduced locat lax 
rcvenue\ arJ inrreasrd stuJent enrcll 
mcnt b^'^jght on oy the presence of 
federal projects, such as military 
bases. In their areas. 

The special provision under which the 
DOE propose* to extend payments to 
Douglas is the only part of the Impact 
aid law based strictly on financial need. 
Only eight districts Including 
Douglas — received funds under the 
provision during fiscal year 19S2. About 

Douglas aid continued on page 3 



Continued from page I 

2.500 districts received some impact aid 

last year. 

A fact sheet prepared by Mu4>ller In 
March indicated thai "Douglas has 
been the only dUirict cf 4M0 federally 
impacted districu in the nation to 
qualify consistently over the years 
tinder the financial need section (of the 
Impactaidlaw)." 

Douglas receives about S2 percent of 
lit revenue from federal sotirces. 
Seventy eight percent of Us students 
are children of f>arenis who either live 
or work, or both, on federal property. 

Kruger said the DOE's' "general 
posture'* on the Douglas siltution is 
that the "district is receiving all the 
fundv to which it Is entitled." 

However, he added that Davenport 
asked him to "relook at the sUtute to 
see if there's ^ny possibility of relief of 
the po^ (.'seal conditions at Douglas." 

(n ad'Jitlon to the emergency aid pro* 
posft. Kruger said the department Is 
dr.tftinga letter of assurances, what he 
calW a "best effort letter." that will 
aim a: guaranteeing to the district that 
funds Already forwarded under the 
special need provision for the current 

fiscal year will not beiaken back by the 
depjitment 

As of rhursoay. the district has not 
receivvd that letter. Mueller said. 

The DOE has forwarded «$73.000 to 
DcKightS already this year, and some 
district olfleials feared that once alf. 
funding applications were io. ,Jhe 
department would be forced to uKe 
some ot that nwney back. 
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Ut fafl. 2.900 rai&vy todes near 
Camp Ujetay; N.C. tvcvivcd tution 
notices for ^45. in tlltn^ by the 
school dbtrict to recuvcr part U an an* 
nua< $1 mtton Io» h fedml run(&v(. 

Ust spnoe. (amfies at Kurt Hdvuir, 
wmnoufiedofsdxxjlistnct nten> 
txm to shut down base sihoob and to 
rxdbJe base chUren from other dstrict 
schoob i fedeni faOng fur thotsc dii- 
dren M beknv 5u pcrwnt o(thc<fisttict'» 
cost. 

Thrs (»n. in South hak«)ta. schtKits 
near U^Ktjrth AKl) nay nrx upm at aL 
The schtKjl boenJ dtiSckd b>i ^pnnjt it 
couU nt rent*, ttiadiers' nntnkls be* 
nuse prcjetied impact Tundt Ui€ the 
iSSi-M sdvxi Vfir wtrrr ivideqiMta 

Thne are the bte>t incidents n the 
battle between bdl sdxxj ibtrx.1^ and 
the federal i^emment (iver nipov t aid. 
the federal pruforam desi^o^ tti ii-ptKe 
tax mtnue ktsses to a dtAtkt i-audcd b> 
lax-«xeTn|< K^^vrmment actnuy In tlic 
batlle. ihuuKh. K's the nibUy r.-unly 
that's fsciiirig, cau^ n the croMftre. 

IdeaSy, a school d;strkl nmytn its 
t*ijl revenue from two yiurces fnm 
*here people and fnjni wljen- llicy 

CctfVnw IK Mor)»m i> Unmtij^HimUm 
A tr h'mrfamth mmtKt Hhr Um m ttrnttht. 
M 

7A U^i'W AuwtNrjtCi 



work Sax'eahaM.*Mtaxvxcn)pi.prf)plc 
Hhri bic M>d utv^Ik («i bfisc nim^iii a 
Utf pura-nt tax li»s tii a dktriil whk- 

{x.rivrtl iix t<r%s. {m(iKl ,iid i> -vUl^kiv il 
to iitfiiiA.-n.otv d ifa^;Kl f(<^ iikit W 
U'^« iiu 

veviial diriritm Mttk^is nf iitipAt jkI 
Un ,\ ^ltxk*I)t». ulkiu |xin*nl^Ix4hk\r 
and vtttrk un l«.tkT< I iwiperty; "It" 
^tixl<-nt». ulkivpnretit^hvcrirwYxk'tr. 
lrdiialpri)(Krt>, li)rtNM\7ii)(irKikai(i( 
at k4il f)U |X-ruiil uidi-r S^ititrtr 'MfM. 
and Im V^w t4 Uix.i)k' txupi-rlt fMi^^l 
b) lif)t>i,')lim;K>r%l)i{iiaxJirS(nlitkrj 
A (.li^ykTliJ if«]u)Vvjiiii trjint^tl ii 



tKful Ji^-nii'N are ui dependent >pon 
nipait .lid pn>iiicnN tlut a nOfK reduC' 
tkii ti tlxiMT pa)'mcM& ykxvU reMjh in 
lU .tiMia- of their vlKaix m ^erkus 
i\\Jbi (k/Sk II iln-r le\d (•( (iperauoa' 

'Mrkt ikfV MhfiijI dt^rrt^ have seeti 
ct^Kx t Aid fundMW i>L»I xnl by 40 perxYni. 
(un. ifSl niibtfi n IJH) to (45^1 niiSnn 
D> IMIL htsitkiK (iir 'ir .^ludent^ Ins 
txxii lUi li\ tM>-lha-d> Mid b scheduled 
Litudl^-mS A hdliKk been placed on 
Settkn 2. 4ni the adiiun»tratk>n has 
n<)th>w 11 rt^ llMt budxi-t SeOion 
.'UiJU 1lic:ic tuniubtixc cuts hav<* 
|4iinl ni.v>\ (bMiict^ ii fiumikl dtfG* 
ititi\ 

At 11.4. UiM.hrxj|di^tiiii>in theUst 
ihav y mt* haw tni-d cnv other wa) to 
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makeuBJftst impact ak)-<harxni; niS- 
Uryttinbes tiMxm—^nd nore school 
dattkts are coasidermt this option. 
Howevo; no ndury (aody has yet pMd 
' Von. mot most d \ht$t cases have 

^ settfed when Congress appropri* 
Jtod enough money fo€ the (ktnct. ex* 
ccfit h one cs»e--m( o(ORsbw County 
Sdiool Uttrkt a North C8n4, ). It's the 
first case to test a court a dMtnct's r«^ 
to charie mStary bfnies tuiiinn. 

The dtttrkt serves 14.500 students, 
aoOO of whom are mitary dependents 
wboaeiMnfits «e stationed at Camp Le- 
jeuK. Us inptct lid hit plummeted from 
« hilli of $U raSon ir. 1977 to SZOUtuoo 
. in UKaNcxtyvaritisscheduieotore- 
cefVienolundsataL 

"People ttoik that since the base has 
been here 10 ionit we ihoidd be able to 
pay fcr our schools out of tool reve- 
nues.' sad Everett Waters, the (kstrkk s 
supenotendent. 'But the need it stiB 
here. Tlie base is atl here; the tax loss b 
ati here; and the impact is sti here.- 

AccorAmt to Mtm» the district hid 
oaed impact aid funds to provide cdura* 
tioml programs above the sute mini' 
munv proftrams %t art. FE, guidance; 
and other extras. With reduced snpact 
aid. the dstrict htt had a 4 percent re- 
ckictjon in teach :rs' sabries, cut 12 
leachinf positions and 42 teacher's 
'^idet, and feet elementary P£. its social 
Johxr, and toe office staffers who had 
1 /ortedwithculturaiartsand8oryser> 
vices. 

*In tryinft to Ibim a budfiet. we dxlnl 
have any choice but to chance tutiun." 
Witensatd. 'W; decided to do «>n or- 
der to provide some sort of quatly edu> 
cation fcir our studenu as wel as to bnnii 
attentcntoourpfifiht. Wrhave tofnd 
out if tuitxn » our survival method of 

i Amen just/ied dttritirvi miktary iRin> 
retidenu tuiticn by saymj; that they're 
not ful North CaruGna taxpayers, that 
they pay no pervmal property taxes or 
ttate ncomc taxes theft. Nevertheless, 
Waters said, 'We dmi reafiy want mdb- 
vidua! facaies to pay tutjum we want th^ 
iedent|ovemmenttohveuptoitr w«> 
fition.* 

Eiftfit mictry fanikes filed Slit aitanst 
the scho(idstrict.a)lang that its tuKion 
plan be declared unconstttutioail. In 
May, a US iMtrict Court judge n ko* 
Ie«h, NC. (U just that, but the battle 
itnt over yet Ihe school board » ap- 
peafegthedecism 
.Vrina^ Fairfax County Schrx4 Iks- 
was the frst lodeude Ui ilvtf}^: oiS' 
famies tjitim That wa^ n UAfl. 
./hen rnpact aid lor Kort {idAtf's cM> 
dren fcl bdow SO percent of the dWril's 
coat. 



*lt W3S a way uf Kcttmit krwraKc m ith 
the IcderL «{uvcmnient,'iiihn Ht^ as- 
sislant MpervUendent for fnanciil ser- 
vices, said Hie l»>t thnt; we wanlid to 
do was to affect thcdddren's education 
ir to danuge the murak of the oarent^" 
The stnrtejqr KorkixL Cuntcn»s ali>- 
cated enouidi vmiim kir iKl- dutnct to 
meet SO peamt of ri^ cost. Virj^n stAtc 
faw's nwanum. Iltrnxi-vr. if fundm^; ki 
below that SO penoent hne af^ the dis- 
tria would not ^tKMichurise toduntetu' 
ition. 

*0f al our 01.^^ charKn»; turtion b 
the worst PK probk-ni." »aid Carl 
Junckec the dbtncl's dnxlor (jf buOKd. 
'Itii wtpen as mhuman Mid cruel' Instead, 
Fairfax County would shut down the 
three Fort ^Mvor schools and exclude 
the pott's 2,000 cMdren from other da- 
tjxt b-hoois if fun(hnit should dnip bekiw 
SOpencenta^pin. 

'By dosaff the bcfioob. that places 
the burden stjuaa-ly on the {{t i\Ymment's 
back instead of pbntg the mAtary (airaly 
'n the middle by charKtnx tuiiion." 
jwidier said. 

^ *Some ci>nKr(.:»»nK-ii say. 'Viuhx 
County a relau\i>l> nf/KxtK. Why rant 
you jus: aUarfo the coot?" he cuitnued. 
*Uut that's nut the point. Whether the 
federal government wJ atxtrpt it> a- 
sponsUky or whsnher it w9 impose this 
burden on the local taxpayer— that's the 
whole problem.* 

;WcVe (tftAttfi for the prsxT*; of the 
ihinft" Hess eKptwed 'Wt're rgthtntt 
Ibrourtaxp^ ;rs.* 

For &uc Dal^ota'^ Duufdas School 
System near IvHsM-orth AFO. (rn^mnf^ir 
impact aid funds ha^becune a battk; nA 
for principle, but for ^urvtvaL ItbabatUe 
that the schot^ syster. appears to have 
lost. 

For the mIvxiI )ear. the 

schtiul s^em pn9^\iixl a Vns «t $1 2 
miQiufi m u]]pact aid. i :»d^ that .x'- 
counted for onffnurth of its bud^^et. 
Wth cash re>erves draaedby ear her 
pact aid [tossvns and nu other wjuav of 
revenue to drau' fnmi, the brnrd kM U 
had nu choice but to vole not lu tkakw^ 
teachers' contrxis liir the t»H and Atx 
the five sdw^K. 

S^ierintendent iJun MueBer said he i:( 
frustrated and an${ead by whu h;is ha^ 

Gned. 'But for Klisworlh. we would 
ve less than '/{X) students ^nd we 
wujM be a my wealthy dRtnct.' lie 
s»d Not only has tlie bOMr bnxudtt ndi> 
tary ihddren ato the u^nitil dbtrxl, {H 
Mudlcr ixMtaucd. but it .-Oyi has been 
resprin>2}le for bra^siiK n a Urwe purtimt 
of the distrKt'^ nun military popub> 
Hon— people whti work n (xxupatRXM 
that pn)\ide scrvK\-s to the and 



wivn>e children ailto MiMMtis ii) tiK' 

InMrAltlk di ■ i .i-Ni^WMU' 
dentv Tfi piiu-r > v.t m luvn fniin 
Eibwunh «\Fll .. V aoAjM}% Uk 
9S percent of the ... At'> asse^M.'d 

Eiperty \a)oes. aB tax-exempt. 11u» 
viN \"er> kide ehe ftir tht- dbtnct tci 
draw upiii ftr tt\ rewiRM.'^ 

UiKk-r .Suutli f}.«kiitV> Liw. tutta for 
military cU^xiKli'ms imioi an optKin. 
Evcnrftt vxrv. Ih MucBl-t viid. 'I thNik 
It b irvipprrjprulv for paa-nts u ho are not 
hea* by dvmx tii haw to p-iy what b the 
lcder;)l )^l\^'rn^K.-nt'> < JjC^tm* 

Wliy i> iIk" l«di.'ral KtrtXTnuK-nt rifjt liv- 
af< u|i to Its (iMtcttMi. tlKii: "^rhct t» tht- 

EijJrtu wv'n- U-BV." Slid \h Wa^ik 
xva. c(r.Mjlt.iiM t.1 K-flcvu- WMk 
SdRMiK ■) Nebrriit^ » 'Iti-i serves .irk an 
afiininriia ilcarji^miv fiir ^\ttcly 
■npcKii'd drarnl.. tH■llr.^:«g; to the No- 
iMn-JANMUxiliiinfti: !ti)-rj|y|mp.iilixl 
Sihrx4 IhNtrKl^. 11ie>\'e oiuaualy 
brucidex'd tin: pni}^!, but ihtry'w kept 
kwerinu t le do&ir amount a\%iable." 

lnip(Kl aid pn>^jni> row include d\-i 
sc-rkke. pjrJal emplriyt<eN fodefal kM*- 
rent liou^in^ sni Inctan a'x.'rx'sticxis. 
Mitariy tnpocted rxivni cblmls re- 
ceive hnlf the fund> available. If the pru< 
Itram wea* ful>' funded ioiiy. aocorda){ 
to the Oepiirtment of Eduiatioa it woM 
ccbX n euvss of $1.5 bdhna 

Howfxer. if ful fuiidiitt fur *A* stu> 
dents, nifttar)' *|t" studeris. 3U2B. and 
Section Mvre paivided n uxxJd re> 
qure le^kS than one-hiif tA that, an esii* 
mated rriSnni. aixordaR to the Na- 
ijona! Avtocutinn fiir i cdenly Impacted 
Schcx4 IlMncts. ThiM year, the a^socta- 
twn b Wfjrkag tov>^d Kcttinfi an appro* 
pnalKAS biD that uxajM k^v pnunty to 
tfmn thc>e saiRas fvM fundax first 
rtthL-r tinn prtirataK the hmed funds 
aKMbbk' Mwnn thi* eiKM; dblml^ 
"Tlial VKvid U' our vdvntion,' said («)e 
sopcrinli-ndent of tU' phn. 

But. under the jdkiiBintntiun's lyUi 
budget (»f $1S5miBinn f<ir'iinpxl aid. only 
*A" stuk-nts WYiuki lie funded. iRXhat; 
ebc , Ilk' pa'Mck'nt r> evpLXtvd to op< 
p»s«^ any a)nKa*%s«xul Mb which ex* 
tend 'ir fuTKbtK <k pni.kk: addkimd 
funds for tlie pn))^<tnt 

C'lataucd ftadiit; l<jr 'ir students b 
one of tht' nvM deputed at eas of the pn)- 
icram. one tlut Con){res» voted a I%1 to 
pluMr out. 'Sonurtimes uinxressmen 
have triMible underMandinj; why they 
shciuU fiaxJ the 'U' students.' I Faxsm 
said. 'We ^ly. fine, tlien farav. a|l lh,it 
nviix->' tiff bSM:. ckbc the aah;?Nsary 
and tlk* BX and the <a b.tbe ^ipKU 
center tlui ^^e can tax that money." 

^l aoAJ/'&i) dtne by the Coc^essyyal 
Keseanh Ser\xc a April stated that jui^-O 
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realizing the reductions w e wert facing 
made a concerted effort to improve ou. 
revenue picture at those teveb. This ej ^ 
fori has met with tutte, tf any, success. ^ 
Some districts have ^ont to court u O 
an attempt to force changes tn state funt 
dtsiilbuttons. 

Many have ^ont to their state ie^ista 
tures Mth various plans. 

In Kentucky, we went to our te^ish' 
ture with a modest proposal to a.'/OH 
heal district boards of education to in- 
crease the property tax levy t^ou^h tc 
offset the toss of "B" funds. 

We were unabte to set this bttt out oj 
the Kentucky House Finance and Rev' 
enue Committee. We were lo'd that this 
was a federal burden and we should noi 
expect the state to assume responsible 
ity. 



The foUowing arc commcnlt by fyi« 
ma Hardin Couniy. Ky.. $chiH>I Sa- 
pcrinlendfoi Charlie Akint. m icmj- 
mony bfforc the Houie Elcnwnury 
Mii SeconiJary Educition SubcommU- 
ICC March 16. on the fedrrjl inipjci jid 
program. 

The Hardjn Couniy tchool di<irif! 
scrvet children from the fede/jl gov. 
ernmenrs Fort Knox. 



One could eastl, assume that the per 
pupxl cost ofeducmion should he about 
the same for any child in a public 
sthool. This is for from tru\ 

In school programs today, ,he nature 
of the studfnt population con hate a 
significant impact on the cost per pupil 

Rapid turnover of federally connect- 



ed students due to family mobility and 
rapid changes in the number of student* 
can add measurably to school cost, 

In a recent study of federally connect- 
ed students in the Hardin County 
Schools, research found that ihctr aver- 
age stay was less than 24 months. The 
total number of federally connected «u- 
de can and often does change from 
month to month, and large changes be* 
t^-een A/o/ and the September opening 
of school are common. 

Children with handicaps requiring 
expensive special programs can become 
a larger than normal segment of an im« 
pacted school's enrollment, Th's occurs 
because some federal installations tn 
isolated or rural areas grant reassign* 
inents In order to place the family v^herj 
they can receive services for a handi- 



capped child. 

The mobile lifestyle offe* tall) con- 
nected families provides a utstrict with 
some children thai can cope anywhere 
On the other hand, it also produces a lot 
of children that require special atttntion 
and counseling. 

To some extent, these situations oc- 
cur m anyschooi district, but the nature 
of federal activities makes the numbers 
much greater and the frequency much 
more often in many impacted schools. 

The Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 
1981 was passed with phase^out provi- 
sions for "B" category (impact aid} 
children, it was assumed by many 
member, of Congress that the state and! 
or the local government could assume 
this burden. 

Vtose of us tn school administration. 
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Federal Impact Aid Cufe Could Close 
3 Schools S erving Military Children 
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Senator Pell. Mr. Clayton. 

Mr. Claytoj;'T. Thank you for the opportunity to talk with you 
today about the impact aid program. 

My name is Ernest Clayton. I am the Coordinator of Educational 
Information Systems for the Anne Arundel County Public Schools, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 

We have an enrollment of 65,000 students. Our Federal impac- 
tion is 2,500 plus A students and 10,000 plus B students. We are 
the home of the United Statss Naval Hcademy and Fort George 
Gordon Meade, is well as other Federal properties. 

For the purposes of Public Law 81-874, we are a regular A and 
regular B district. 

My remarks today will cover three basic areas: B students in 
general, military special education students in particular, and the 
reauthorization proposal presented by the National Association of 
Federally Impacted Schools. 

First, B students. It is difficult to confirm or deny the impact of 
B students without understanding a few basic concepts. School dis- 
tricts in general fall into two fiscal categories: independent, with 
taxing authority, and dependent, such as mine, which must rely on 
the local. State and Federal Government for suflicient funds to run 
a quality educational program. This revenue is generated from resi- 
dential property tax^s, business property taxes, sales taxes, income 
taxes, and licenses anJ fees. 

Since there are only a few types of taxes which can be used to 
generate revenue, the inability to use all of these resources greatly 
impaC'^is a school district's ability to generate revenue. 

Military B families, in addition to their inability to generate rev- 
enue from their tax free place of employment^ are also covered 
under the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act, and ai^e largely exempt 
from income and sales taxes, as well as licenses and fees. 

Impact aid is the Federal Government's attempt to compensate 
for lost revenue where Federal ownership or activity interferes 
with any or all of local tax revenue sources. 

I would like to point out that impact aid payments for some B 
students in my county are less per student than the cost of a qual- 
ity biology textbook. 

Impact aid, fully funded, is a reasonable solution to a federally 
caused problem. Absorbing a federally connected child into a local 
school system saves the Federal Government at least 50 percent of 
the cost of educating that child by alternative means. We are all 
aware that three Presidential Commissions have not only not dis- 
credited impact aid but have indicated that it is a program which 
should be expanded. 

Second, I would like to look at the military special education stu- 
dent. The military permits compassionate assignment of personnel 
with handicapped children to local educational agencies with out- 
standing programs for children with speci;^ needs. And the more 
special the need, the higher the cost. Our highest cost for educating 
such a child last year was in excess of $74,000. The average cost 
was in excess of $30,000. The citizens of my county must absorb 300 
percent of the increased costs over average per pupil expenditure 
before aid is available from any other source. 
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We are experiencing large numbers of military infants and mUi- 
tary children requiring placement in special centers, both of "-hich 
nave much higher costs than programs in regular schools. We un- 
derstand that Fort Meade is being considered as the center for 
military children with special needs. The implications of this are 
staggjering. 

Third, I would like to offer some comments on the reauthoriza- 
tion proposal presented by the National Association of Federally 
impacted Sch'v^ls. I have been asked if the proposal is perfect Of 
course. It is rix.. but it does represent the best thoughts, sugges- 
tions, ideas of some of the best minds in the field nationwide. 

I have been asked if I am happy with it and can surport it with- 
out reserve. My answer is yes. It provides minimal guarantees to 
all school districts, including those of us in the old colonial school 
systems who bear a large burden because percentage does not 
always represent true burden. In addition, the proposti prox'id'js 
protection to those districts whose impaction is such that, without 
it, they would close. 

Finally, I would like to publicly correct statements being made 
adout B students. When anyone, even hich level Department of 
Jiducation officials, talk about impact aid, one of the m^'or criti- 
cisms IS that it provides money to rich counties, such as Montgom- 
ery m Maryland and Fairfax m Virginia, for the children of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen, as well as other high level Government offi- 
cials who residrf in these counties and work in Washington. This is 
not so. These students are out of State B students and no funds 
have been received for nearly 10 years. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify before you 
today I would ask that you remember one thing An educational 
cost of over $74,000, an impact aid payment of less than S50. 

Thank you. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Clayton. 

Mr. John Corcoran. 

Mr. Corcoran. Thank you. Senator. 

My name is John Corcoran. I am Director of the Chapter 1 Pro- 
grams m Worcester, Massachusetts. My office is also responsible 
for the administration of Public Law 81-874. 1 thank you for having 
mvited me here today to speak briefly about the reauthorization of 
the Impact Aid Program. 

I would like to spend a few minutes describing my community, 
Worc^ter, M^chusetts, its school system, and then present some 
data that I believe supports the need for including Section 8 hous- 
ing as a part of the impact aid reauthorization. 

My major point will be that students residing in low cost housing 
are high cost students and, as such, present a burden on local 
school systems out of proportion to their numbers. Approximately 
4b percent of the more than 12 million people in New England live 
m Massachusetts. Worcester is located approximately 50 miles west 
ot the City of Boston with a population of 161,655. Worcester is the 
second largest city in New England. I realize there is some contro- 
versy over that fact. 

Over one million people live within a 25-mjle radius of Worces- 
ter, and more than six million are within a 50-mile radius of the 
people. The city serves as a social, educational and economic hub 
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for the 56 towns and three other cities in Worcester County which 
has a population of approximately 646,000. 

The area is home to a variety of major manufacturing and high 
technology firms. It is the center for medical research and excel- 
lent patient care. 

> Worcester's effective EBI is more than $1.8 billion. The median 
household EBI in the City of Worcester is $21,939. However, when 
we look at these figures, comparing them ^.ith the rest of Worces- 
ter Comity, the city falls behind, as indicated in the data that I 
provided to the CSommittee. 

A^iother inte zesting fact about the city, which is true of many 
urban areas, i£ that the population of Worcester is an aging popu- 
lation. Recent tJtudies indicate that only 17.7 percent of the popula- 
tion attend thf public schools. That means there are 76.4 percent, of 
the population that are no longer in school. The preschool popula- 
tion, that is the number of students under f>ve years, represents 
approximately 6 percent of the population. There are approximate- 
ly 28,000 students attending the scnool system in Worcester, includ- 
ing both public and pjirocmal. The Worcei^ter public schools has a 
current enrollment of 20,113 students in grades K to 12. The stu- 
dents are housed in 49 schools, organized into four high schools, 
four middle schools, and 41 elementary schools. 

The per pupil expenditure for the 1986-87 school year was $3,078 
based upon a total budget of $61,907,814. 

The students, in Worcester are served by a professional staff of 
close to 2,000 teachers and a support stfff of almost a thousand. 
The school system's pupil-teacher ratio is 23.6 to 1. Free aid re- 
duced lunch data for October 1, 1986, indic8,tes that a total of 8,397 
students were from low income families with 5,178 of these stu- 
dents from families receiving aid to dependent children. That 
figure hac increased clightly to 5,248 students for this coming 
school year. 

As of October 1, 1986, there were 2,674 students whose first lan- 
guage was not English enrolled in the system. Of these students, 
1,138 were enrolled in transitional bilingual classes. The figures in- 
dicate that approximately 1^.2 percent of the system's students are 
limited Lngb'sn proficient and approximately 6 percent are in bilin- 
gual classes. During the 1986-87 schoolyear, 4,221 students were 
served i special education programs. This xigure consMtutes ap- 
proximately 21 percent of Worcester's student population. 

This data on high cost students, that is, low income Chapter 1, 
bilingual and special education students becomes even more inipor- 
tant when compared with numbers of Worcester students residing 
in federally-subsidized housing. In 1985, the Worcester schools were 
a Super B community ajid were reimbursed for 6,074 students who 
resided in low rent housing. Of this number, 3,323 students were 
living in Section 8 funded housing. In 1986, these figures /ose to 
6,202 students living in low rent housing with 3,323 of th<'''3 being 
Section 8 fuaded. These figures fell slightly in 1987 to 5,Sy02 total 
and 2,717 Section X 

During this peiiod, Worcester received nearly $2 million. We 
have not, of course, rec^r/^d any 1987 funding as yet. 

When studied closely, the count of students residing in federally- 
subsidized housing revealed some very interesting facts, including 
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the following: over 65 percent of students residing in lov/ rent hous- 
ing are eligible for programs for educationally disadvantaged stu- 
dents, i.e., Chapter 1; over 25 percent are enrolled in programs for 
limited English speaking students; over 40 percent are enrolled in 
special education classes. 

The basic cost of educating these students is the responsibility of 
the local school district. Such students require lower pur^il-teacher 
ratios and more support services. The los? of impact aid, particular- 
ly aid for students residing in low rent housing, would i ivoke a 
great hardship on the Worcester public schools and many other 
systems in Massachusetts. 

We therefore request that you consider the following recommen- 
dations: first, impact aid for students residing in federally-subsi- 
diz^ housing, including Section 8, be continued; and secondary de- 
cisions on Section 8 funding be made by the Congress with due con- 
sideration given to the impact students residing in such housing 
have on a community. 

I wish to thank the Chaim>an and the members of the Commit- 
tee for the opportunity to ''•ttmit testimony in support of the reau- 
thorization of the impact aid program, and am prepared to answer 
any questions. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Corcoran follows:] 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Approximately 46% of the more than 12 million people in New England 
live in Massachusetts. With a population of 161,655, Worcester is the second 
largest city in New England. Over one million people li/e within a 25 mile radius 
of Worcester and more than 6 million are within a 50 mile radius of the city. 
The city serves as a social, educational, and economic hub for the 56 town^ and 
three other cities in Worcester County, which has a population of 646,000. The 
area is home to a variety of major manufacturing and h^gh technology firms. 
It is a center for medical research and excellent patient care. Worcester's 
Effective Buying Income (EBI) is more than $1.8 billion. The median household 
EBI is $21,939. However, when compared with the rest of Worcester County 
the city falls behind as indicated by the following dat/.. 

Worcester Worcester County 

1°!?^!?^ K,. $1.8 billion $8.3 billion 

Media Households EBI $21,939 $26,693 

% of Households/EBl 

$10,000-19,999 24.0% 20 8% 

$20,000-34,999 26.9% 28.3% 

$35,000-49,999 15.1%, ' ig.1% 

^50r000+ 12.1% • 15.6% 

The population of the city of Worcester is an .»ging population. Recent 
studies provided the following population data: 

% of Populat ion by Age Worcester Worcester County 

Under 5 years "5:9% ^ 

5-17 17.7% 20.8% 

11'^^" 60.1% 59.9% 

65+ 16,^% 2.9% 

This data would indicate xhat approximately 17.7% of Worcester's population 
is m the bracket wKch coristitutes the ages of students attending elementary 
,and secondary schools. This constitutes approximately 28,600 students. 

The Worcester Public Schools has a curent enrollment of 20,113 students 
in grades K-12. The students are housed in 49 schools organized into 4 high schools, 
4 middle schools and 41 elementary schools. The per pupil expenditure for the 
i98f-87 school year was $3,078 based on a total budget of $6),907,314. The 
20,113 students are served by a professional staff of 1,735 teachers and a support 
staff of 1,050. The school systems pupil teacher ratio is 23.6 to 1. Free aid 
reduced lunch data for Octfber 1, 1986 indicates that a total of 8,397 students 
were from low ir ome families with 5,178 of these students from famiUes receiving 
A;d to Dependent Children (AFDC). The AFDC count rises to 5,248 students 
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when early data for the 1987-88 school year is reviewed. As of October l, 1986, 
2,6''4 students whose first language was not English were enrolled in the system. 
Of these students 1,138 were enrolled in Transitional Bilingual classes. The figures 
indicate that approximately 13.2% of the systems students are limited English 
proficient and approximately 6% are in bilingual classes. During the 1986-87 
school year 4,221 studentc were served in special education programs. This figure 
constitutes approximately 21% of Worcester's student population; 

This data on "High Cost Students" i.e., low-income Chapter I, bilingual 
and special education students becomes even more important when compared 
with numbers of Worcester students residing An federally subsidized housing. 
In 1985, the Worcester schools were a Super"^ community and " "re reimbursed 
for 6,074 students who resided in low rent housing. Of this number 3,323 students 
were living in Section 8 funded housing. In 1986 these figures rose to 6,202 
students in low rent housing with 3,323 of these boing Section 8 funded. These 
figures fell slightly in 1987 to 5,902 total and 2,717 Section 8. During this period 
V/orcester received nearly two millipn dollars. We have not, of course, received 
any 1987 funding as yet. 

W. ^ studied closely the count of sludents residing in federally subsidized 

housing reveals some very interesting facts including the follow ing^ 

" over 65% of students residing Li low rent housing are eligible 'or programs 
for educationally disadvantaged students, i.e.. Chapter I. 

- over 25% are enrolled in programs for limited English speaking studenu. 

- over. 40% are enrolled in special education classes. 

* These figures indicate that over 4,500 of these students are "high cost 
students". High cost students receive services which far exceed our reported 
per pupil cost of $3,078. While arguments can be made that the federal 
government provides services to such students in the form of Chapter I and Public 
Laws ?4-142 and 89-313 these argumc its are clearly invalid. These or'vgrams 
are, by law, supple mentaL The basic cost of educating these students is the 
responsibility of th" local school district. Such students require lower pupil teacher 
ratios and more Support services. The loss of Impact Aid, particularly aid for 
students residing in low-rent housing, would invoke a great hardship on the 
Worcester Public Schools and many other systems in Massachusetts. We therefore 
request that you consider the following recommendations: 

1. Impact, aid for students residing in federally subsidized housing, including 
Section 8, be continued. 

2. Any decisions on Section 8 funding be made by the Congress with due 
consideration given to the impact students residing ' in such housir^ - 
have on a community. 
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It iB liopBd that the aBondaents offered by Ais subconmittee 
will contain '.anguafe which will prevent the doE froa 
promulgating regulations "after the fact." The DoE aust be 
prevsnted frojs iBplementing regulations after « school district 
has alre^.dy set its budget or the congress has set its 
appropriations. Additionally „ew regulations oust never be 
allowed to retroactively force districts to pay back previously 
approved and pre/iously received payaents. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I am 
Glenn Barnes, past President of the National Association of Feder- 
ally Impacted Schools and former Superintendent of the Todd 
County School District located on the Rosebud Indian Reservation 
in South Dakota. 

Initially, let me assure you that we are fully supportive of the 
official position of the National Association of Federally Impacted 
Schools on the reauthorization legislation. 

My purpose on appearing before you today is to speak on the im- 
portance of impact aid to the education of the many thousands of 
Indian children residing on reservation or Indian lands and attend- 
ing public schools across An.^rica. 

It has been firmly recogn^^ for many years and reaffirmed by 
the Commission on the Review of the Federal Impact Aid Program 
tnat there exists a special unique relationship between the Indians 
and the Federal Government. This has been established by treaties 
and law signt^ and passed over the past many years. It therefore 
follows that there is a Vicognized obligation on the part of the 
United States Government for services to Indian people, especially 
those still residing on reservation or Indian lands. Neither the 
States nor the local school districts made the decisions that Indian 
lands were tax exempt. This decision was made by treaties or by 
Congress. 

Inasmuch as the need for continuation or reauthorization of the 
impact aid program is the primary question before you today, I will 
attempt to address the need by using the school district from vhich 
I retired exactly one month ago today as a typical example of a 
heavily impacted public school containing large tracts of non-tax- 
able Indian lands. 

The Todd County School District is located on the Rosebud 
Indian Reservation in south central South Dakota. The student en- 
rollment is ap;.foximately 2,000, K-12, 84 percent of whom are of 
Indian descent. Eighty percent of the students ..re federally con- 
nected, most of whom live on Indian lands. 

Two-thirds of the land is classified as Indian land in that particu- 
lar disciict. The operation of a school in a rural reservation setting 
has many unique features, all of which substantially add to the 
cost of operation. I will enumerate these unique features of the 
Todd County School District, and I do believe that those same fea- 
tures would be found in most other schools of a similar nature, and 
this may very well include many schools with military Impaction. 

First, a limited tax base. The tax base of the Todd County School 
District is approximately 15 percent, behind each resident child as 
a typical school district. 

Sparsity of population. In Todd County, the average number of 
students per f mre mils is 1.40, which certainly is going tc bring 
about transportation problems. 

Socioeconomic conditions. The general economic level of the ma- 
jority of the residents in the school district is much below both the 
Siate and national averages. Unemj:!oyment is extremely high, 
somewhere in the 65 to 70 percent bracket. 
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Another factor that woul'' add to the cost of education is the ab- 
sence of living quarters for staff, almost a total absence of rental or 
purchase units. This necessitates the Todd County School District 
to provide approximately 80 low rent housing -nits so that we can 
attract and retain competent staff. 

There js a lack of capital outlay money because of our mill limi- 
tation, which means that most of the renovation for buildings, such 
as a new roof, will have to come out of the general fund budget 

It is very clear the importance of impact aid has for these school 
distncts which contain a significant amount of Indian land. Our po- 
sition IS simply that these districts wi/ not continue to exist with- 
out impact aid. 

In the case of Indian students, if the impact aid law would not be 
reauthorized, the question of where do they go to school becomes 
critical. The only apparent solution would appear to be the Bureau 
of Indimi Affairs School. This, however, is not a viable solution be- 
cause the Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools are not available in 
many areas. And if they were, the resulting cost co the Federal 
Government would be sigiiificantly more than the present impact 
aid expenditure. 

^ In summary of my views on the need for the continuation of the 
impact ^d program, I would just say that without the reauthoriza- 
tion of the program at an adequate level of funding, tens of thou- 
sands of young people m America would suffer irreparable damage 
to educational progress. 

I wish to thank the Chairman and the members of the Commit- 
tee for the opportunity for us to submit the testimony in support of 
the continuation of a very important educatioiial program that en- 
u-rx^ Federal Government to meet an obligation that cannot be 
sniited to State or local governments. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Barnes follows:] 
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Ur. CL^iraan and Meabers of the Conaittee: 

I an Glenn A» Barnes, a past presi'uent of the National 
Association of Federally Impacted Schools and former 
superintendent of the Todd County School District located on 
the Rosebud Indian Reservation in South Dakota. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before your 
Subcommittee today and share some of our thoughts and 
concerns relative to the reauthorization of the Impact Aid 
program (P.L. 81-874 as amended). 

Initially, let me assure you, that we are fully 
supportive of the official position of the National 
Association cf Federally Impacted Schools on the 
reauthorization legislation. My purpose of appearing before 
you today is to speak of the importance of Impact Aid to the 
education of the many thousands of Indian children residing 
on Reservation or Indian lands and attending public schools 
across America. 

It has been firmly recognized for many years, and 
reaffirmed by the Commission on the Review of the Federal 
Impact Aid program, that there exists a special unique 
relationship between Indians and the Federal Government. 
This has been established by treaties and laws signed and 
passed over the past many years. It therefore follows that 
there is a recognised obligation on the part of the United 
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states Government for services to Indian people, especially 
those still residing on Reserration or Indian lands. 
Neither the states nor the local school districts made the 
decisions that Indian lands were tax exempt* This decision 
was made by treaties by Congress* 

In as murh as the need for continuation or 
reauthorization of the Impact Aid program is the primary 
question before you today, I will attempt to address the 
need by using the school district f:rom which I retired, 
exactly one month ago today, as a typical example of a heavy 
impacted public school containing large tracts of 
non-taxable Indian lands* 

The Todd County School District is located on 1:he 
Rosebud Indian Reservation in south central South Dakota* 
The student enrollment is approximately 2,000, K-12, 84% of 
whom are of Indian descent* Eighty percent of the students 
are federally connected, most of whom are 3 A (pr-ents live 
on and work on non-taxable land) * 

Two-thirds of the land is classified as Indian land and 
is therefore non-taxable* The primary industry in the 
District is cattle ranching and some fanning* Outside of 
the agricultural industry, which empl6ys relatively few 
people, there is very little industrial development* 
Unemployment is extremely high, and many of the jobs that 
are available at various times are funded by "federal 
program" money that is temporary at best* 
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Thtt operation of a ^chool in a ruraX Reservation 
•Qtting has nany tinigue features, all of which substantially 
add to the cost of operation. I will enumerate those unique 
features of the Todd county School District, and I do 
believe that those same features would be found in most 
other schools of a similar nature and this may very well 
include aany schools with military impaction, 

A. IiUi_£aSfi: Approximately two-thirds of the land in 
the school district is non-taxable Indian land. 
The assessed valuation per resident child (5-18 
legal age) is approximately 15% of the state 
average, other than agriculture, some businesses, 
and private dwellings, the only other major tax 
sources are an electric cooperative, a telephone 
company and a branch bank. 

Almost all new industries or businesses that 
have been started in recent years have been located 
on Indian lands and have not befen added to the tax « 
lists. 

B. Sparfrity: The average daily membership in the 
school district per square mile is 1.40. About 70% 
of all students are bused daily over 2,250 miles of 
bus routes. Forty percent of the bus route miles 

are oyer gravel or dirt roads many of which 

necessitates 4-wb2el drive vehicles. The net 
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result of the poor roads is a severely shortened 
bus life as veil as increased maintenance costs. 

The sparsity factor also nocessitates 
additional attendance centers because it is not 
feasible to transport elementary children great 
distances for school attendance* 

The result of add^d attendance centers is 
added costs pei; pupil for educational services 
because you cannot enjoy the economy of larger 
classrc^>us« fewer administrators, lower utility 
cosw^ ad well as better utilization of 
transpox±ation, lunch services' nnd supervision* 
Socio-*EconQiaic Conditions ; The general economic 
level of the majority of the residents in the 
school district is siuch below both the state and 
national average*;. Services that one would expect 
from parents in a typical school district are 
unable to be performed on an Indian Reservation by 
many of the parents due to a lack of money. 
Examples would be transportation to health services 
and school activities. As a consequence, it 
becomes necessary for the school district to 
provide those services. The Todd County School 
District operates activity bus routes that, in many 
cases, duplicates the earlier schedule. The 
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alternative is denying the student the opportunity 
to participate in any after school activities. 
Absongg L i v i ng Ounr ters for st^f>f > There is 
almost a total abmence of rental or purchase units 
available for certified and support staff employed 
by the school district. 

If the school district is to maintain an 
educational program, and be ablv* to attract and 
retain staff, it is necessary to provide low-rent 
housing for the majority of the professional 
employees as well as ^ome of tlxe support staff. 
The Todd County School District presentAy 
maintains 80 rental urits throughout the county. 
Replacement cofcts and supervision, as well as 
maintenance and enerr^jy saving projects are most 
expensive. is howe/er not an uncommon and 
additional cost of education on an Indian 
Reservation as can be attested to by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 
^- Lack of C/t)itai ontTf i Y M ff H '^y* South Dakota law 
limits school districts to a tax levy of 5 mills 
for capital outlay purpo^res. This limit translacos 
into approximately $80,000.00 per year for the 
entire district. Thitf amounts to about $40.00 per 
child. If we could xjiise the state average per 
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child, it would give the district $532,000.00 
yearly for capital outlay purposes. 

The point we wish to make is that practically 
all maintenance costs, including new roofs, energy 
saving renovations and added insulation must come 
from the general funds, and there is practically no 
money available for new construction. 
It is verv clear, on the basis of the statistics cited, 
the importance of Ispact Aid has for these school districts 
which contain a significant amount of Indian land. Our 
position is simply that these districts will not continue to 
exist without Impact Aid. It is not a question of reducing 
staff, discontinuing programs or cutting out athletics. If 
Impact Aid is not received by these school districts, the 
q[U(?stion is what month will we close the doors. 

In an effort to translate the above information into a 
monetary impact upon a typical Indian Impact district, I 
shall again use the Todd County Schools as an example. 
Fifty-six percent of the budget comes from Impact Aid, 
thirty percent from the state and the remainder from local 
taxes and other local sources. Loss of any portion of 
Impact Aid has an immediate and direct effect on the 
educational opportunities of the students. Loss of Impact 
Aid then translates to, depending on degree of loss, first a 
minimal educational program following by the closing of the 
school • 
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In the C9se of Indian students, if the Impact Aid lav 
would not be reauthorized, the question "where do they go to 
school?" becomes critical. The only apparent solution would 
appear to be Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. This however 
is not a viable solution because the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs schools are not availed^le in laaiy areas, and if they 
were, the resulting cost to the Federal Government would be 
significantly more than the present Impact Aid expenditure. 

I would also like to point out that most of the 
conditions and problems existing in school districts 
impacted by Indian lands would also be present in those 
school districts impacted by military reservations or 
low-rent public housing. 

In summary of my views on the need for the continuation 
of the Impact Aid program, I would just say that without the 
reauthorization of the program at an adequate level of 
funding, tens of thousands of young people in America would 
suffer irreparable damage to their educational progress. 

I wish to thank the Chaiman and members of tha 
Committee for the opportunity to submit testimony in support 
of the continuation of a very important educational program 
that enables the federal government to meet an obligation 
that cannot be shifted to state or local governments. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barnes, ono question I should know the answer to and do 
not. 

When the children on reservations have Federal schools, do they 
receive funds through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, or the impact 
aid program? 

Mr. Barnes. Those reservations that have Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs schools, are paid out of Bureau of Indian Affairs funding. 

Senator Pell. What is the standard of education? Is it as good as 
in the average school district in the country, or is it worse? 

Mr. Barnes. I would have to admit at the beginning I am biased 
toward public education, and I feel that our standard of education 
is superior. 

Senator Pell. Public education — education in a reservation 
school is public education. 

Mr. Barnes. The education that is supported by tax monies, be 
they local tax monies. State monies, or impact aid. That would be 
my deiinition of public schools. The Bureau schools are limited to 
Indian students and under the jurisdiction of the federal govem- 
ment. 

Senator Pell. And their standards are not as high as the average 
public school? 

Mr. Barnes. Again I will admit my bias. I am saying they are 
not as high. 

Senator Pell. They are higher in non-Bureau schools? 
Mr. Barnes. In public schools. 

Senator Pell. So many of these schools on the reservations go up 
through high school? 

Mr. Barnes. Most of the BIA schools on the reservations will 
have kindergarten through 12. 

Senator Pelj.. Thank you. 

I notice that none of you recommended that Public Law 815, the 
construction pciiion of the old impact aid, should be revived. 
Is that becauoe you feel that it is hopeless or not needed? 
Dr. Triplett I guess speaks for the group. 

Dr. Triplett. At the present time, there is an effort to survey 
school districts that are in need of facilities, and I think that par- 
ticular study will reveal that there are many, many unmet needs 
in federally-connected school districts across the United States. 

Certainly I think this group is very supportive of the renewal of 
Public Law 815. It is a program with many, many unmet needs and 
very little money being channeled through it. So I can understand 
that there are a number of districts that are very discouraged 
about using that particular law as a source of solving their facility 
problems. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman, may I address that as well and give 
you a case in point. 

The Todd County School District has an application in under 815 
at the present time for a middle school where we have de^'^ermined 
that we have approximately six to seven hundred unhoused stu- 
dents. The total amount of money available under 815 is, I believe, 
$22 million. Approximately half of that might be available for 
Indian construction, construction on Indian impacted districts. 
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Our particular application runs about something over $4 million. 
I think we are No. 3 on the priority list at the present time. How- 
ever, included on the priority list are districts that have applied for 
money and the applications are as old as 1974. There is simply not 
enough money to meet the construction needs, and there are also 
no opportunities in States such as South Dakota, and I think this 
would include most of your Indian States, where the States will 
come iii a ad provide construction money. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Mr. Clayton. Senator, 815 is permanently authorized. It is the 
appropriation— that is why we did not speak to that today— it is 
the appropriation we are concerned about. The authorization is 
there. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Just one other question. I notice the proposal put forth by the 
Impact Aid Association calls for public review before new regula- 
tions can be issued. 

Doesn't the public comment period already provided by the De- 
partment of Education assure adequate public representation? Why 
is this needed? Maybe you would like to submit the answer for the 
record. 

Mr. C!oRCORAN. I think that Dr. Wilson in his brief presentation 
on impact aid alluded to that, and that is part of the end of my 
testimony that I did not get a chance to read. 

Basically the concern is that Massachusetts and several other 
States are being asked to consider paying back some monies be- 
cause of some confusion relative to the interpretation of students' 
residence in low income housing. 

Senator Pell. It has nothing to do with the question I asked. The 
question I asked v^as that the proposal put forth by your associa- 
tion calls for pub ^c review before new regulations can be issued, 
and my query to you is whether the public comment period already 
provided by the Department of Education already assures adequate 
public participation. 

Mr. Corcoran. My guess. Senator, is it does not provide an ade- 
quate amount of time for that to occur. 

Senator Pell. Maybe Mr. Triplett or somebody speaking for the 
group might submit an answer for the record on this. 

Dr. Triplett. We would be very happy to do that. 

[Information supplied for the record follows:] 
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The following information was submitted to the Subconanittee on Education, Arts 
and Humanities from Dr. Thomas Shipley, Executive Director of the National 
Association of Federally Impacted Schools in response to several questions that 
were raised during the Impact Aid Hearing on July 30, 1987. 



1, SCHOOL C0H5TRPCTI0H 

Q, "Why didn't anyone spsak on behalf of P.L. 81-815, 
School Construction?" 

I 

A* P.L. 81-815 is basically authorised in perpetuity. 
There are eectione which relate to 874 which must be 
"fins tuned" to see that 815 and 874 are not in 
conflict. The sain iproblen with 815 is that it needs 
understanding and fur ding. 

In a recent survey by »y office we found the following 
data to be very significant. 



1) Many, many districts do not apply for 815 School 
Construction assistance since response to 
applications are running as much as 20 years 
behind. 

2) We actually have 82,000 unhoused federally 
connected youngsters in need of "School House" 
facilities. Hany are on split-shift, in churches 
or basement annexes, in tenporary trailers or 
se* merely overcrowded conditions. 

3) Hew facilities would cost $700,000,000. Host 
of the«e districts have HO OTHER SOURCE OF CAPITAL 
REVENUE SIHCE THEY HAVE LITTLE TO MO TAX BASE DUE 
TO MON-VAXABLE FEDERAL OWMBRSHIP. 

4) Of th.^.a actual, honest need, the average anhual 
federal appropriation is $22.5 million or 3.2% of 
the need* 

A comprehensive plan should be devised to carefully 
identify the construction needs in federally connected 
areas and a five year catch up effort funded and 
implemented. Our military, Indian, and poverty 
children are being housed in conditions unequaled in 
other industrialized nations. Me have a plan we would 
like to share with you or your staff. 
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II., rOLL FPNDING 

Q. "How much is adequate?" , . . . «How much is full funding? »♦ 

A. These are not really separate questions. The only 
adequate funding is full funding. only when the 
Federal Government i:\ys its full share of 100 cents to 
the dollar will the permanent tax paying citizens in 
the local neighborhoods of our federally connected 
Children be. able to stop paying disproportionately high 
r6al estate taxes to subsidize the federal obligatioru 

It is embarrassing to have the government pay as little 
^f"J? °" ^ ^^'^^ °^ school tax bill 

While at the same time maintaining a large iRS agencv 
to catch and punish citizens who are delinquent to a 
much smaller degree. 

To fully fund P.L. 81-874 under current language would 
take about 1.2 billion dollars. m FY* 87 we had $675 
million or about 50%. vv/-» 

III. ' DoE REGULATIONS 

Q. "Why isn't the 30 day extension on the DoE comment 
perceived sufficient?" 

A. No amount of tine is sufficient to respond to 
regulations which are unjust, unpredictable and 
unnecessary. The DoE has publicly stated that: 

1} There is no '?hange in law which necessitates these 

changes in regulations, and 
U) The outcome is "unpredictable." 

We know that their prediction is to save up to $10 
million dollars, so "someone" is going to get hurt. 
These regulations need public hearings and scrutiny by 
interested congressional leaders and users. They bust 
not be taken lightly. 

IV. COMPASSIONATE ASSIGNMENT 

Q. "Should we make some special arrangements for our 
"Compassionate Assignment" districts?" . . . , (which 
provide special education services for our military 
families) 

A. NO ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION IS NECESSARY. The law 
already provides a multiple of 50% over the Impact Aid 
basic payment for children with stat^ approved 
Individual Education Plans for special education. A 
child entitled to $1000 in basic operation and 
maintenance support would be entitled to $1500 if being 
educated in a special program. 
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THE PROBLEM IS THAT UNDKRFUNDING REDUCES THE BASIC 
PAVMENT SO LOW THAT THE 50% ADD-OK IS MEANINGLESS. 

Tho district, froxo Maryland which testified is Anne 
Arundel County, Since they are so large, they can't 
possibly naka super "a" or "b" status even with 10,000 
•*b" kids. TkIs means that a per pup.M reimbursement 
»ay be as low ai: $25.00 "less than the cost of a good 
text book.»» Even with the 50% multiple, the adjusted 
special education payment would only be $37,50 toward a 
per pupil cost which could be as much as $30,000. 

The issue is not "new legislation** - the Issue is 
strictly full funding of this time tested vehicle we 
already have. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 
Senator Stafford. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Gentlemen, that question puts you a little bit in the position that 
Robert Browning was once in when somebody asked him to explain 
some poetry he had written, and he replied that when he wrote it, 
both God and he knew what he meant, but now only God knew. 
[Laughter.] 
I just have one question, Mr. Chairman. 

In the statement, Mr. Clayton, that you made, you called for full 
funding. 

Mr. Barnes, you called for adequate funding. 

So my only question really is directed to both of you, what do 
you consider fooe full funding and what do you consider to be ade- 
quate funding for the impact aid program? And if you want to, you 
can submit that in writing. It does seem to me that is a fairly criti- 
cal question here. 

^ Mr, Barnes. I would answer it in this way. Considering the fund- 
mg in the past several years has not been adequate, and it has 
caused certain problems within the family of impacted schools in 
trying to divide up a shrinking pie into which pieces will go, the 
net result is the pieces all were smaller for all concerned, and the 
amount needs to go up to meet the initial intent of the law which 
basically was 50 percent of the cost of education for As and then 
half of that for Bs. 

Senator Stafford. Anybody else want to comment on that? 

Dr. Triplett. Yes, I would like to. 

I think we^ have to recognize that the impact aid program is a 
very well designed piece of legislation and it does an effective job of 
sorting out and working with various school finance programs 
across the United States, and the formula, when it is fully funded, 
we feel that amount is fair and equitable. Anything less than the 
amount that is actually computed by the self-adjusting formula 
that IS built into the program is something that is not acceptable to 
us. We think proration does an injustice to the program itself and 
to the school districts it serves. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Senator Mikulski. 

Senator Mikulski. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again a good array of witnesses. My fundamental question was 
that which Mr. Stafford asked, about adequacy of funding. I too 
would like to bring to the Chair's attention some additional infor- 
n^ation that was raised by Mr. Clayton of Anne Arundel County, 
and I think it has national implication because of what I call the 
military special education students. Not all military children have 
the same needs, t nd among the military there are going to be chil- 
dren who have special handicaps, and how is that addressed? 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted, as we review impact aid, to bring 
to the Chairs attention when we created the voluntary Army, we 
created a change in the profile of its personnel. In the Army alone, 
68 percent are married. Many have families with the same medical 
problems found in the rest of the population. Because of family 
medical problems, some military personnel are deployed at what 
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we call compassionate posts where they are close to both military 
and civilian medical facilities, educational facilities and so on. 

In my own State of Maryland, there is within Anne Arundel 
County Fort Meade which has been designated as that; 522 families 
at Fort Meade have been identified as having special family mem- 
bers. Thirteen children of those military families are in the Anne 
Arundel schools, ranging from handicapped to multiple handi- 
capped. Of the birth to three-year olds being served by Anne Arun- 
del County, one-third of the population is at Fort Meade using 50 
percent of the county's resources for children enrolled with handi- 
caps. The other side of that, and I think for thousands of us who 
have compassionate posts, we welcome them in our community. We 
welcome them because it is a tribute to our community that they 
hav3 identified that we have the resources and the capacity and 
competency to deal with that 

In some instances, there is the good news that it makes our spe- 
cial resources have an economy of scale to them we might not have 
had. 

But, at the same time, it does place a burden on these counties, 
not only in terms of educational resources. Several of the mothers 
have children who died. Children who die cause a great deal of 
impact on teachers and classmates and community services. The 
county asked for three additional social workers just to deal with 
death and dying in the classroom. 

Having told the story of Anne Arundel County, I wonder if the 
Chair, as we consider this legislation, will pay particular attention 
to the special needs child in the military in all school districts, and 
where they are a compassionate post, we provide additional funds 
that will certainly enable them to be first in line to get the funds. 

I have no magical or effective solutions. But, you know, we did 
support a voluntary Army. It means we have married folks, and 
married folks present additional concerns in the impact aid area. 

I just wanted to bring that to the Chair's attention. I do not 
know if Mr. Clayton would like to add to that, but I would presume 
this would be an issue he would like the Committee to explore fur- 
ther in terms of its funding and its mechanisms. 

Senator Peix.. It is a very real problem, and the Committee is 
aware of it. I am not sure of the solution, but it is a real problem. I 
think it is a particular problem in Maryland where I believe you 
have more than your average percentage of compassionate assign- 
ments made. 

So what we need to do is to figure out how to resolve it. 
Senator Mikulski. We thank the Chairman for his interest in 
this, and maybe DOD has to come forth with a little bit here too. 
Senator Pell. That is always a good idea. 

Senator Mikulskl I knew it would strike a particularly harmoni- 
ous chord with the Chairman. 

Senator Pell. I would ask at this point that the record remain 
open for additional comments or questions that any members who 
are not here might put to any members of the panel, and thank 
the two panels for being with us. And I think we have had a good 
hearing both on magnet schools and on impact aid. 

[Additional material supplied for the record:] 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUflUC INSTRUCTION 
c;tv of nswpobt. rhooc island 



TIUTMCNK 

orrtet •47.«ioo 



DR* VtNCCNT r. TRAmOR. JR. 

•urtMtmcMMMT or •ctteot* 



July 15* 1987 



The Honorable Claib*^rne Pell 
335 Russell Senate Building 
Washington/ D.C. 20510-6300 

Dear Senator Pell: 

As you are veil avare/ P.L.81-674i Impact hid, has been a source 
o£ financial assistance to eleven school districts in Rhode 
Island. Without such reimbursement < the taxpayers of the City 
of Newport would surely experience increased financial hardship 
and/or reductions in educational services. For these reasons 
I ask your active support in the reauthorization process. 

HaviP') studied the recommendations for the reauthorization 
of P jlic Law 61-674 by the Board of Directors and membership 
of the National Association of Federally Impacted Schoois« 
I am convinced that the proposal offors safeguards and benefits 
to recepients never before guaranteed by law. Not only are 
guaranteed "floors" estalbished for the Regular "a" and Regular 
"b" categories/ but also special provisions are included to 
protect school districts in equalized states/ co-terminous 
districts/ 3(d)2(B)/ Section 2, and unusual geographical areas 

As always/ your support and concern is greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours/ 




Superintendent of Schools 
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MIDDLETOWN PUBUC SCHOOLS 
UNDEK SCHOOL 
141 WEST MAIN ROAD 
MIDDLETOWN. RHODE ISLAND 



July 27, 1987 



87 215 



Tho Honorable Claiborne Pell 
United States Senate 
33S Dirksen Senate Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 




Dear Senator Pells 

MiddletOHn, Rhode Island, because of its proximity to 
the U.S. Naval Installation at Newport, Rhode Island, has a 
high impaction of federally-connected students residing 
Hithin its boundaries and receiving elementary and secondary 
education. 

The Impact Aid Law (PL 81-874) »4as designed to aid 
school districts impacted by federal ownership of property 
and their related activities. The Middletown Public Schools 
'lepnnd on this program for funding our basic education 
^•rogram. CurrtCntly, over eight hundred students or nearly 
thirty percent (30X> of our enrollment res'ides on federal 
property. Revenues from PL 81-874 provided over one million 
seven hundred thousand dollars or fourteen percent (14X) of 
our school budget during school year 1986-1987. 

Recipients of impact aid funds annually face a struggle 
to keep budget and appropriation amounts adequate while 
keeping pace with inflation and Changing conditions. This 
year we are especially in need of your assistance in the 
reauthorization of the Impact Aid Law (PL 81-874). Since the 
military preserves on Aquidneck Island is expected to increase 
ovQr the next few years, it is extremely important that this 
law be reauthorized with the provisions outlined in the 
enclosed material. You will find « great deal of useful 
information contained in the enclosed booklet. The first two 
pages provide An excellent overview of the impact aid 
prograw^. Attached to the booklet is the package of 
amendments agreed on by the National Association of Impacted 
Schools and the Military Impacted Schools Association of 
which our district i« a member. 
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The MiddlotOMn PubMc Schools currently expend* «bout 
$4,000.00 In operating «xp«nditur«6 p»r student. I boliovc 
that H«» provide our students a quality education that mcet^ 
the nccd« of today's society. While military parentr. and 
th«?ir children enhance our community by brin^i?^ varied 
backgrounds and experiences to Middletonn, I believv that 
provide, as a community a«d school system, an atmosphere and 
education that nakes military life more attractive. While 
MiddletOHn recognizes its role in the military defenrc of our 
nafcion, it should not solely accept the financial 
responsibility of funding quality education for military 
students. The intent of the Impact Aid Uan is for the 
reifflburseoien^ of expenses necessary to educaSe those itudents 
livir.g on non-taxable federal property. 

The amendment pertaining to Section 6 Is of particular 
interest and critically needed by our school district. It 
provides us Hith a means for dealirig -^Ith financial 
shortfalls and rapid military expar « ;n in our school 
district. 

Ple#*e be assured that the PubUc Schools of Middletonn, 
Rhode Jsifind, need your help «nd support In reauthorijing 
^ttpact liid Hith the amendrtents attached. 

I an particularly happy that you Hill be working tonard 
the reautho iz^tion of the Impact Aid Law (PL bt-874). Yoc*' 
continued Interest in educacion and in our school district 'r« 
Hellbeing ia appreciated. It Hould be my pleasur;t to Hork 
Hith you and your staff • achieving a fair reimbu»'«e«ent 
program for our military s*:«^HQnts. 




Sincerely, 



Director of Administrative Services 



(KOTE: Due to printing linltationa, and in the Intereat of 
econcsQT, the docuaenta accosjmylng thia cocstini cation vcre re- 
tained in tbo rilea of the Coeealttte.) 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 



167 North Und«i Orlv* • Wlllltm«vttl«, N«w York14221 • (716) SS3-5773 
Nlagva Falls Public School*, N«w York • Offlc* • (716) 27S-S600 
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August 10, 1987 



The Honorable Claiborne Pell, Chalraan 
Senace Subcotnlccee on Education, 

Arts, and the Huaanities 
United Statea Senate 
648 Dirksen Senate Office Building 
tfashlQgton, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Pell: 

ur sxATOffiorr for the becosd u supfoct o? MAcxsr school 

ASSISXAKS 

The National Coaalttee for School Desegregation (NCSD) is pleased 
to subait this stateaent for the hearing record on the 
reauthorization of magnet school assistance* 

NCSD has been vitally InCercfcted in federal funding to assist 
school desegregation alnce 1978 and has vorked hard for the 
return of the aagnet school prograa after the repeal of the 
Eiergency SchooX Aid Act (ESAA)* NCSD's members Include school 
board aembers, parents, teachers, school adainistrators, civil 
rights spedaliats, scholara and citizens who support the 
achieveaent of integrated educational experiences in our public 
schools* ■ "* 

At its eighth amusal conference in St* Louis » Missouri, on March 
7-10, 1987, the Katlonal CoMlttee for School Deocgresatlon 
adopted a resolution urging Congress to reauthorize the Magnet 
School Assistance Prograa at a atntwa level of $150 allllon* 

NCSD also endorses S* 38, sponsored by Senator Daniel P* Moynihan 
(D^), as an appropriate vehicle for reauthorization* 

NCSD believes that the Magnet School Assistance Prograa has had 
several najor national benefits: 

I) It has been a key part of the nation's cooaitnent to 
providing equal educational opportunities* 
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2) It Is highly effective m a deaegregatlon aaslatance strategy. 

3) It haa been the source of educational Innovation and refom In many 
coaaunltles across the country* 

A) It is also the Federal Governaent*8 only education prograa that foaters 
parental choice as a neans to accoiapllsh school refora and yet avoids the 
dlsadvantagea of vouchers* 

NCSO is convinced that this progtsa not only deserves continued Congressional 
support but also is iii need of significant expanalon. Many school dlatrlcts who 
are eager to begin voluntary school desegregation through magnet school program 
cannot do so because the current authorization of $75 nilllon will fund only 38 
school districts in 1987. During the nost recent conpetltlon, over 126 school 
districts submitted applications for a total of $250 million in project costs. 

Unfortunately » under current law and regulation, no ott^r school district will be 
able to receive a grant until 1989 since projects are funded for two years. To 
encourage the growing coMltaent tc Toluntary school desegregation In many 
coMmities, MCSD feels it Is critical that Congress aatborlze at least «n 
additional $75 KilUon and make provisions to allov »ore school districts to apply 
in fiscal year 1988. 

In addition, NCSD reco«aends that Congress author Ire activities that will foster 
the dlt^seMlnatlon of snccessfal aagcet school activities to school districts across 
the country. 

Thank you for your interest In the needs of our school children. NCSD appreciates 
your support for nagnet achools and looks forward to «he paasage of a 
reauthorization bill. Please call on NCSD If we can help in any way. 

Sincerely, 

Lllllc P. W. stephenR Jaoes V. McNally V 

Natlon»l Chair Vice Chair for Legislation 
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CITY OF BOSTON • MASSACHUSETTS 



OFnCEOFTHE MAYOR 
RAYMONDUFLYNN 



July 7, 1987 

The Honorable Edward Kennedy 
U*S* Senate 

113 Senate Russell Office Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Kennedy 

I am writing to ask your help in opposing proposed 
regulations by the U.S. Departnent of Education that would 
deprive the City of Boston of its rightful share of Impact Aid 
funds for the Boston School Department. Specifically, I am 
referring to the proposed elimination of federally funded 
Section 8 housing as an eligible criteria for the receipt of 
impact Aid funds. 

In enacting Public Law 81-874, Congress sought to assist 
school districts that are financially burdened as a result of 
federal ownership of property, federal presence or federal 
activities. As a number of court cases have documented. 
Section 8 housing is assessed at a far lower valuation than 
market rate housing. Further, a number of federally-financed 
Section 8 projects in cities like Boston have gone into 
foreclosure, leaving cities to negotiate with the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development for a portion of 
back taxes owed. 

Clearly, while Section 8 is a necessary and important 
resource for low and moderate income families, acceptance of 
this housing entails both a revenue loss to the city and a 
special obligation to provide decent education for the children 
of Section 8 families. Impact Aid has been and must continue 
to be the resource that compensates cities for these 
commitments . 
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We are doing our best in Boston to provide our school 
system with the necessary resources to assure a quality 
education and a range of opportunities for our young people. 
Your help in urging the Department of Education to withdraw 
these regulations would be greatly appreciated, 

I am enclosing for your reference, a background document 
prepared by the National Association of Federally Impacted 
Schools, which details our arguments against the Department's 
proposed regulations. 

Again/ thanks for your help. 




Enclosure 
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Senator Pell. I herewith adjourn this hearing. 
[Whereupon, at 11:48 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
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MAGNET SCHOOL ASSISTANCE/IMPACT AID 
PROGRAMS 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1987 
o „ U.S. Senate, 

bUBCOMMIlTEE ON EDUCATION, ArtS, AND HUMANITIES, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Farmington, UT. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.in., at Davis 
County School District Administration Center, 45 East State Street, 
Farmmgton, UT, Senator Orrin G. Hatch presiding. 
Present: Senator Orrin G. Hatch. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR HATCH 

^Tfnw ?^'^^-n ^ *° this hearing to order and am 

graLCtul to have all of you here this morning. This is an important 
hearmg, especially to our state, and to other states in similar situa- 
tions. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this morning's hearing is on the reauthor- 
^^^V'l" °/ f^^V^ 81-8^4 and Public Law 81-815. Together they 
are the federal government's Impact Aid Program. 

I am very pleased that my distinguished colleague and Chairman 
ot the Senate Education Subcommittee, Senator Claiborne Pell of 
Khode Island, has selected Utah as the site for this field hearing 
and h^ requested me to chair this hearing. We have a member of 

«7-^ o grateful to have her with us. 

. With Senator Pell s extensive background in education issues, he 
W^oT^cf fl.^J- Education" back in Washington, D.C., along with 
benator Stafford. Senator Pell knows how important the issue of 
impact Aid is to Utah and other states across the nation for ensur- 
mg a good public education to our children. 

Before we bemn this testimony today, I would like to welcome all 
ot you here, and just say a few words. First of all, since most of us 
m this room are from Utah, and we tend to be a little more relaxed 
and less formal than m Washington, I hope that you all enjoy this 
morning's hearing and I hope we can conduct it in a relaxed atmos- 
phere. 

Next, I know that this is an especially busy time for teachers and 
other school personnel because you are preparing to open our 
schools for the coming school year. I'm particularly pleased that 
thwe of vou involved in those ac. /ities can take the time to be 
with us this mornmg. 

There are also some folks present who are not witnesses whom 
we are very happy to have with us. I would like to recognize them 
Q (205) o " n 
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now and thank them for coming. Many of them have been of con- 
siderable assistance in setting up this field hearing. I hope I won't 
miss naming any of you. If I do, perhaps at the end of the hearing 
there will be time for you to let me identify you later in the hear- 
ing record. 

Some of the people I would like to acknowledge are: 
Dr. Thomas R. Shipley, Executive Director, National Association 
of Federally Impacted Schools. He is here from Washington, D.C., 
where he has been most helpful in preparing for this hearing. 

Mr. Frank Mohlman, President of the Tooele County School 
Board, has been the "point man" in Utah for organizing this hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Richard Kendell, Superintendent of the Davis County School 
District, has been most helpful and is our host this morning. 

With Mr. Singer from San Juan County School District, we also 
have Mr. Kent D. Tibbetts, Business Administrator, and Mr. Herb 
Frazier, Principal of the Mexican Hat Elementary School. 

We also have with us, Mr. James Campbell, President of the 
Utah Education Association and Mrs. Pat Hales, from the Utah 
P.T.A. 

So we are happy to have all of you here. 

Let me now c^l upon our witnesses and have them come for- 
ward to their places at the witness stand. They are Dr. James 
Moss, Mrs. Sandra Shepard, Mrs. Connie Llewellyn, Mrs. Shirley 
Olson, Mr. Lewis Singer and Mr. Jay Taggert. 

I believe that Mrs. Llewellyn and Mr. Singer may have children 
with them. If so, why don't you bring them up and have them sit 
behind you? We would be happy to hear from them too, if they 
would care to participate. 

The legislation we will be discussing this morning is the Impact 
Aid Program. It is one of several federal aid programs to assist ele- 
mentary and secondary education which Congress will reenact, or 
reauthorize, this year. 

As most of you know. Impact Aid is the federal education ^ro- 
Srani which reimburses local school districts for the "impact of 
federal activities in those districts, i.e., for the reduction in local 
tax revenues necessary for education purposes caused by the non- 
taxability of, for example, federally owned property or federal em- 
ployees' salaries. This revenue loss is compounded by the fact that 
many federally connected families have children attending local 
schools. 

Utah is one of the most heavily "impacted" states in this nation. 
Fourteen percent of Utah's school children are connected to activi- 
ties of the federal government within this state. We have military 
installations in Utah. We have many federal civilian activities in 
the state. We have Indian children, needing education, living on 
rese.rvations. The federal government owns two-thirds of the land 
in Utah. These are all wavs that the activities of the federal gov- 
ernment directly affect or 'impact" Utah. 

Besides providing for compensatory payment for federal owner- 
ship of property. Public Law 81-874 compensates school districts 
for educating federally connected children. Part "A" children are 
those whose parents both live on and work on or at federal proper- 
ty or projects. Part "B" compensates school districts, although at a 
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leser rate, for children whose parents either live or work on or at 
federal property or projects. There are also increases in the com- 
pensation for hdian children, for handicapped or special education 
children, Mid for distncts which have very large numbers of either 
A or B children. 

PubUc Law 81-815 is the second Impact Aid law. It provides con- 
struction and maintenance funds for the schooling of these chil- 
dr^. It is a smaller, but nonetheless important, program. 

There k an important reason for our hearing this morning. I am 
concerned, the Congress is concerned, because there are excessive 
complexities in the operation and funding process of the Impact 
Aid Progi-8m. Many of us are also concerned because this program 
is not funded at anywhere near its authorized level. In fact, the 
money received buys loss and less each year. The constant dollar 
value ot the federal funding of this program declined almost 59 per- 
cent from 1966 to 1985. Furthermore, in Washington, D.C., one ad- 
mimstration after the next— despite the conclusions of every study 
made ot the Impact Aid Program— has proposed eliminatmg all 
federal compensation for the '^B" Impact Aid student. This propos- 
al K made despite the already lesser compensation rate for these 
students. 

«l^^f'^7i^^n^^•*^^ ^ Utali perspective. In 1986, Utah received 
almost $7,800,000 m Impact Aid. Almost half of this amount was to 
compensate school districts for the presence of "B" students. 
Ninety percent of Utah's federally connected students are "B" stu- 
dents. l?-urthermore, school districts with less than 20 percent fed- 
erally connected children receive compensation for the costs of edu- 
catmg these children at a greatly reduced rate. I have seen calcula- 
tion which estimate that, if the federal government had fully paid 
Its hnpact Aid obligation in 1986, Utah would have received $13 
"i-ij '^^ ^" children and $19 million more for its ''B" 

children. That means Utah, in 1986, lost approximately $32 million 
in reimburseable education costs. That is a hefty sum. 

Of course, this is a time we in Washington must be particularly 
careful vath the federal taxpayers' dollar. So none of the "impact- 
ed states, even Utah, may be able to receive %e full sum they 
might claim from the federal government for educating federal' 

no^'lnn i^t'^*^'"^" ^^^l^^^^' 2"*, we do need to consider what 
portion of the r^ponsibihty of educating these children it is legiti- 
mate to ask the federal government to assume rather than putting 
the whole burden on the state and local taxpayers. That's one ques- 
tion at issue m today s hearing. 

Let me quickly list some other issues I believe our witnesses will 
be discussmg m their testimony: 

^^^^^•^^r^ legitimate federal responsibility for the "B" category 
student? Can seriously underfunding the Impact Aid ProCTam 
eventually prevent ensuring federally connected children the qual- 
ity education to which they are entitled? Is a sound Impact Aid 
Frogram necessary to the morale of our armed forces, to maintain 
fc"ff.i'T° *hus, critical to our national defense? 

Is the Impact Aid program falfillmg its responsibilities to two spe- 
cial categories of children, to Indian children and children requir- 
ing special education? ^ 
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I am certain that the testimony of our witnesses will provide 
some answers to these questions for me, and for the Senate as a 
whole, as Congress reauthorizes federal elementary and secondary 
education programs, including Impact Aid, this fall. 

Now, I would IJke to hear from our panel of witnesses. If you 
will, please try to limit yourselves to approximately five minutes. 
We would like to be able to get through the testimony of all of the 
witnesses and then we will have questions for all of you. We will 
put your submitted written testimony in the record as if read. 

I am doubly pleased to introduce our first witness for today's 
hearing on the reauthorization of the Federal Impact Aid Program. 
He is Dr. James R. Moss, Utah State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. He is also an old friend and we are proud of the work 
that he has done and the impact he has had in our state. I would 
just like to say to you. Dr. Moss, thank you for the excellent job 
that you are doing in our state as Superintendent. 

Jim, as I understand it, you are going to give us a snapshot of 
the importance of this particular federal program for public educa- 
tion in UtaJi. 

STATEMENT OF DR JAMES MOSS, UTAH STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, SALT LAKE CITY, UT 

Dr. Moss. Thank you. Senator Hatch. I am delighted to be here 
and first of all, let me express the appreciation on behalf of those 
of us in education in Utah for your support of impact aid and your 
general understanding of the needs that we have in Utah. 

It is an honor to represent the Utah State Board of Education 
and public education in general in this most important matter 
before your Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities. I 
have very serious concerns over impact aid reduction proposals 
being promulgated by the administration. I am hopeful that the 
Senate will at least approve the level of federal impact aid funding 
which was passed by the House of Representatives on August 5th. 

Utah is a state that has always placed great emphasis on the im- 
portance of public education. This emphasis has included an ex- 
tremely high tax effort in behalf of education in this state, but as 
you know, due to current, negative financial circumstances, the op- 
erating expenditure per pupil in this state is the lowest in the 
nation. As we compare Utah with other Intermountain states we 
find that, for example, Wyoming ranks 4th in the nation in its per 
pupil expenditure, Colorado 14th, Montana 16th, and New Mexico 
29th. The United States has averaged about $3,800 in recent years, 
and we're down to 51st with just over $2,000. It's 38 percent less 
than the national average. That has a great impact, of course, on 
our ability to provide a quality educational offering to the students 
of Utah. Any reduction in federal funds, especially impact aid has 
devastating consequences for funding the public education system 
here. 

I should also add on behalf of the State of Utah that during the 
recent years— the last seven years— we have had, after legislative 
appropriation, to face nearly $45 million in legislative reduction to 
our educational funding, and over $18 million due to shortages, for 
a total that comes to about $67 million in lost revenues. Consider- 
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hlS^t Fw'^ft ^^^^'^^^ f"^^®^ reductions in federal funding, 
1 think that all of '.is m this room wc.ild agree that it would have 
devastating consequences for the State of Uteh. 

primaray on the income and property taxes to fi- 
n^t^J^w^'f^"'^*'""- ^"V"? ^.^^"ty of in Utah is under 
nnW^fSf. K^^""^ ownership, an increasec'. lux re^ponsibiJity for 
public education must be assumed by the citizens of our statef The 

S^Iwo li^L^w'T f"u"*^?"S if it controls these non- 

taxable lands. In fact, I believe that the federal eoveramsnt has a 
greater responsibility for financial assistance in itates" which have 
significant percentages of federal lands. 

«7 mUiSlf^ **k°M- ^'■^^'ol"! ^1"% fiscal ye^.r we received over 
;Ll?^i°" Law 874 federal impact aid. Since the aid is 

f ^^"^ concentrated way by school districts which have 
employment, aiiy type of reduction would also have 
concentrated, negative impact upon these school districts. 

:f TJ""^^ "^'^ °f things that would happen 

If we had a significant reduction in federal impact aid. As vou 
know, the federal impact aid flows to the general revenues of the 
districts. It IS very flexible and therefore enables them to utilize it 
m the most efficient ways. We are very proud of the fact that we 
^,.l^Zf' ir^}'^''^' '"i^'t cosfrefficient school system in this 
S^%*^pT°.1^ less, than any other state^ And we are 
n^f 5 tl^e^e Js a limit to our ability to respond to the 

needs of our students and our teachers and our administrators. 
fi,^^,J^^ ?^ ™il"°" reduction we faced last year 

Sfn^ legislative reductions, I would share with vou the kind of 
things which school districte had to reduce to show you the poten- 
iir"?^^ u ^3,^ of $7 million in impact aid we receivJS^last 

S;^^ ^'^''^ to reduce $2.5 million, for example, in very basic op- 
^^cff^n -^P^"^^ ^e^l^^ programs, staf?and administrative 

•ir^^>?^°®.^*l operations reserves were reduced 
about ?5 million Many of our school districts, including some who 
mainfr^"^! substantial, impact aid, have dangerously low levels of 

w and operations reserves, 

oro i'^Tf approximately one-fourth of our school districts that 
^nncv*"l^i^ ■ ^^'^ operating in a deficit position, which is un- 
Mnscionabfe in a state that prides itself on gi4ig support to educS- 

erJ«t^Sni^ ^ftf concerns for the regular programs, some of the 
great reform efibrte that we ere trying to make in Utah, such as 
Pnrniw"f ^^'^'^r P"""^?™? outcome-based education, movements in 
enrollment, and our gifted and talented programs have been dra- 

^ni'S^ O^er, $100,000 was lo3t frfii the outeorS^bS 

™ 1 P from the professional 

m JL^?*^ P™^^' and so the reform efforts that we are trying 

?ffSS of education would b3 dramatically 

Finally the impact would be felt in terms of our class size reduc- 

,S-i^f±^?i°"V^^^^'°°° ^^L^^^^ ^ some le^lativelite 
just m trying to make some efforts to have reduction in class sizes 

^foxTw^ro7! ^^ysest classes in the nation ^'HJ 

proximately 24 students per class, significantly larger than othir 
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states have. If we were to lose that impact aid we would have to 
increase the size of our classes, thus impacting the quality of edu- 
cation that we have in those classrooms. 

Now, I have shared with you, Senator, a chart that identifies the 
seven school districts in Utah that receive the largest amount of 
federal impact aid. It should be noted that Box Elder, Davis and 
Weber School Districts, even with those assisted funds, are below 
the state average expenditure per pupil, which in turn is the 
lowest in the nation. It should also be noted that all of those school 
districts, with the exception of San Juan, are significantly below 
the national average in operating expenditure per pupil. 

Now, an area of critical importance is increasing, or at least 
maintaining, the funding for "B" children. As you have indicated, 
this area of impact aid to school districts has been seriously eroded 
over the past seven years. Even though these eligible families con- 
tribute to some state school tax revenues, they do not compensate 
for the cost of public schooling for their children. The loss of state 
tax revenue from these families is compounded by severe reduc- 
tions in federal funding for the "B" children. This serious inequity 
needs to be corrected by restoration to pre-1981 funding levels. 

Federal employment impacts are very serious for a state like 
Utah. Such employment, combined with federal installation results 
in an increased number of school-age children without the normal 
tax base that would accompany these families. This is especially 
true in the case of federal armed forces installations where mili- 
tary and civilian personnel may live on a base and purchase items 
in a federal store. The result of residence on a federal base is a loss 
of property and sales tax and may also result in loss of state 
income taxes. 

I am deeply concerned, Mr. Chairman, about the loss or potential 
reduction of impact aid for the reasons that I have cited, therefore 
respectfully request, on behalf of public education in Utah and 
other states that are similarly affected, that consideration be given 
to significantly increasing the federal funds to states such as Utah 
that have a very high percentage of untaxable federal lands. 

May I just add in conclusion. Senator, we are attempting, as 
much as we possibly can, to extend the tax benefits of this state 
and the federal funds that we receive to all students. It would be 
my hope that the federal government would recognize that al- 
though there are significant challenges we face on a federal level, 
that in this particular area, on the basis of equity and quality con- 
cerns for education, federal impact aid would not be reduced, but 
would at least be funded on the level that the House of Representa- 
tives approved it for, if possible. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you very much. Superintendent Moss. I 
just want to say that I understand and agree vidth your request for 
adequate funding for impact aid. I think that our two staiT mem- 
bers, who are very influential on the committee, are with me and 
have listened with a great deal of commitment. It is very hard for 
other people from other areas to imagine how our state, which is 
70 percent owned by the federal government, how we can maintain 
an education system with the government being the largest em- 
ployer in the State of Utah. 
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Mr. Moss. We are doing everything, I believe, that we can The 
evel of funding that we have provid^ for education, the immct of 
taxes on our individual families, is stretched about i far ™ ft can 
go. We simply do not have the ability to raise additional funding 

u^or^^' ^ equitable that they compensate 

state" i-*^^"'' ^ Poi"t ^ that our 

f^^i^'cr ^rjf^ a long-standmg tradition of a significant self- 

Sff flf ^^"^ ' r ^"PP^'^ P"^^''' education. It is continuing. 

But the base from which we raise state and local revenues h^ 
b^n greatly d minkhed by the federa/ government, by for in- 
stance, the nontaxabihty of the m^'orify of land in Uteh. It puts a 
tremendous pressure and burden on us. We have a large number of 
chi dren that must be educated, with, I guess, the highest birthrate 

iro ^SJ^ h^^^ «^ well those children who 

are connected wth the federal government and federal lands 
withm the stete. We are glad to have these children and their f^m- 
SSf'^fn.lfH^"' ^U*^^- Nevertheless, I think the federal gSvern- 
X.Hn^ fLTo^fii^ responsibilities in assisting other Utahns in 
£^ fhL f l^^'^^y connected children. That is one of the 
things that I think your excellent testimony brings out 

holTho li ^ r^'^V illustrating your testimony about 

ShnuJ T^'^fi'^ government is sharing less and less of this respon- 
fSoS"i7?",i'J^ It a national perspective: In constant dollars, the 
St /if^^f^Q^?' programs, for Public Laws 81-874 and 81- 
fiwft^ 58.4 percent from 1966 through 1985. That is some- 
thing that we just can't ignore. 

«hilf^vf"'l y?""" testimony, and certainly appreciate it. I 

shall have some questions for you later 

fv2llH,"f *^*"f^r?^ Shepard. She Is a teacher in Tooele 

SX^H ^"P^y- ^^^'•^l government owns much of 

the land where many of our federal civil servants work. 

lpir/^;»,of ' ^^'^''^ ^""^ to tell us some of the prob- 
InTJw 7?",«"d/our fellow teachers, school superintendent.,. 

If ifj^u^^n^^'^h^ 'l^"!* °f h^^i"g a significant numbe' 
of federally connected students, be they children of federal Civil 
Service employees or of military parents in the classrooms. We are 
nappy to turn the hearing over to you at this point. 

STATEMENT OF SANDRA SHEPARD, TEACHER IN TOOELE 
COUNTY, UT 
Mrs. Shepard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
1 wish to take this opportunity to express my viewpoints on the 
Aid Program ana how it affects me a^an educate? 
15 VP«,?> T L™?^ system. I am an elementaiy school teacher of 
l^/tt ^riA^u^^^ taught m Che Salt Lake and Jordan School Dis- 
tricts and have spent the last eight v-ars teaching in^Tooele I 
?hS? L"n^^ eight years ^o, when I traSfeUd to Tooeli 

ft! cflT^r'^^" ^'f ^Pounted to over $1 mUlion and they were first in 
the state for salaries. It was favorable at that time to recruit qua" 
ity teachers and ofier them isolation pay in Wendover, Ibapa, and 

er!c ^^^^ 
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Dugway. They were the second largest county in the state to serv- 
ice We receivtJ approximately $700 million from the program last 
year and now rank sixteenth in the state. Directly or indirectly, 
impact aid has already taken an affect on my salary. I am here 
today to add my support to the continuation of the Federal Impact 

Aid rrogram. . rr- ^ n 

I am sure many of you are familiar with the "Thorn s Kids case 
study, but I would like to expand on the hypothetical data from 
that study and relate a little more on how I feel his family's part 
in the Impact Aid Program affects educators. First, a little back- 
ground on the case study I have referred to. ^ i. . i. ., 
Thom's family moved into a new school district where his chil- 
dren entered the public system. He had four children who would 
acquire 13 years of schooling apiece. Public education would pro- 
vide 52 years of service to them. At $3,000 per year, that would be 
$156,000 in expended public funds. State aid and other federal pro- 
grams would provide 50 percent the needed revenue to educate 
his children. Therefore, the c trict would be responsible for 
$78,000. Assuming Thom's stay in the district for 50 years and pay 
$700 per year in real estate taxes, and assuming all of it would go 
into public education, he would pay $35,000 into county revenue. 
He would have a shortfall of $43,000. . 

The study goes on to show how Thom begins his career in the 
community as a mechanic on a privately owned airport. The feder- 
al government then purchases the airport, but continues to employ 
Mr. Thom. Eventually he decides to join the Air Force and contni- 
ues on now as a government employee. Had he worked solely at 
the privately own^ airport for his entire career, the $43,000 short- 
fall would have been raised through taxes on the business. The 
question was then raised, "Who would now invest the necessary 
dollars to provide Thom's family's education?" I muststress that as 
long as a proper balance between business, industry and residential 
taxes from properties which generate no public school students was 
maintained, Mr. Thom's monetary education obligation would have 
been met 

It is here I would like to interject my own hypothetical part of 
the story on how Thom's family might also affect teachers in the 
classroom. . . 

Thom's family decides not to live in the same community for 5U 
years, which is not surprising in the society we live in today. He is 
with the Air Force and will be transferring to Tooele County. It is 
mid-school year and the children will have to be taken out of 
school and moved to new surroundings, but the family decides the 
relocation is for the best. 

Their four children range from kindergarten through 11th grade 
and will attend three different schools in Tooele. Their second 
child, Jamie, is assigned to me. I hear all about four children in the 
family and report back to you on how each one is placed. 

Cammie is in kindergarten. She is a delightfully average student. 
Her new teacher must provide scissors, crayons, paper, books, test- 
ing and placement in the right programs for Cammie. Her teacher 
has received five nev/ students since September, three of which are 
with the military. She is sure she can provide the necessary time it 
takes to place a new student, but admits that last spring when 3he 
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ordered all of her materials she was allowed budget money for 24 
students, not the 29 she now has. She thinks she can borrow some 
supplies from the teacher next-door who has lost a couple of stu- 
dents due to military transfers. 

Jamie is the next child in the family. Mrs. '^hom reports to me 
that she has a speech problem and is a little Sk but such a sweet- 
heart. A sweetheart she is, and mom was right v*. target about the 
other two problems. Our speech teacher would like to test her in 
two weeks when he has a scheduled opening, but is sorry to report 
that he visits four schools in the county, remember Wendover Ele- 
mentary is 100 miles away from the school that I teach in, is over- 
loaded already and has no available time to add new students. He 
could get her in next fall, however. 

I have a little more luck with the resource program. When 
Jamie's records get here, sometimes taking one to six weeks or 
more, from her last school and they can see what educational pro- 
gram has been written for her, they can adjust her program to fit 
our resource program. In the meantime, they can make a call to 
her last school, meet with her parents, and do some of their m 
testing to place her appropriately- They have a 9:00 a.m. slot open 
for 45 minutes a day to meet with her. Of course, this is right 
during the time she needs to be in my class reading, but I will 
adjust my daily teaching schedule a'^d meet with her later in the 
day to accommodate her resource time. 

.* now only have nne other subjects to go through and test her in 
and make a placement. Her last class was moving a little slower 
than I am in the math program and she has finished the science 
text that I have just started. But we will all adjust and Uammie 
will settle in soon. 

Mike is Thom's third child and will attend the junior high. We 
are on a different scheduling here so he will be coming in to six 
different teachers' classrooms partway through the term. Each 
teacher's grading system will have to be ac^usted for past work and 
information he has missed. Three of his teachers report that they 
have no textbooks for him. The principal assures Mr. Thom that he 
has ordered two of them and one can be shared with another stu- 
dent. 

Mike plays an instrument and would like u be in the school or- 
chestra. However, there is no orchestra program. All of his teach- 
ers take time to find out wh<jre Mike is academically and what he 
needs to do to catch up for the term. Their hopes are to fill in the 
gaps for him before national norm testing in May. Each of those 
teachers will be responoil"** for how students perform on the test, 
whether the student anters the school system in September or 
April. 

Sherryl is the oldast child in the Thom family. Through place- 
mv.it testing and meeting with Vhe school counselor, we find she is 
a very gifted student. She has had many advanced placement class- 
es in her last school and hopes to continue on with her educational 
pursuits. 

[Note here that Tooele student enrollment is about the same as 
Murray School District. They have one high school to serve the 
entire district, one building to maintain, one principal, one staff, et 
cetera. Added services for the students can all be brought to one 
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building. Tooele County, because of its size and community loca- 
tion, has four high schools. That means four principals, four stafTs, 
four buildings to maintain and special services must be divided and 
limited because of the number of students in certain programs, 
travel time, available specialists, et cetera. One of our high schools 
primarily services students in the "A" and "B" category.] 

Advanced placement classes have been limited because of funds, 
but Sherryl will be placed according to her needs. One teacher 
states that if they put one more student in his class he will have 
them sitting in the hallway. Again, grade adjustments, finding out 
what Sherryl has been taught, and what classes she now needs to 
be offered are all time-consuming tasks for her teacher. Once she is 
placed, principals, counselors, teachers and staff will need to make 
sure that she is offered the best education possible. 

The full taxpayers in the community, parents of qualifying "A" 
and "B" students, the educators in the classroom, and the adminis- 
trative staffs in the district all expect the best education possible 
for the Thom family. And I would most certainly expect that be- 
cause of the large amount of federally owned land in Tooele 
County that cannot be taxed and because of the approximately 
3,500 qualifying "A" and **B" students, the federal government 
would also continue to accept their monetary responsibility to 
these students through the Federal Impact Aid Program. 

In closing, I would like to present a few questions for you to con- 
template. 

First, and most important, without impact aid in a district such 
as Tooele, who will provide the added revenue if we do not contin- 
ue to receive federal dollars? Will it be the taxpayers of the coun- 
ties responsibility to cover costs for those who do not fully meet 
their revenue obligations? Will it be the obligation of my teaching 
salary to cover the loss of funds? Will it be the lack of supplies in 
the hands of every student I teach in my classroom? Fewer books, 
pencils, paper and individual teacher time? Or will it be the lack of 
services for special needs of many students that I am responsible 
for? No speech teacher for a child with a speech problem? No 
placement testing for the new student in school? No resource pro- 
gram or advanced classes for the slower learner or gifted child? 

Or will it be the I'csponsibility of the federal government, who 
has placed the financial burden on the local school district's ability 
to generate sufficient revenue from federal land to educate their 
children, and to provide the essential dollars through impact aid 
through districts who qualify for this much needed revenue? 

If I were to present this as a problem-solving experience to the 
students in my classroom, I am sure there would only be one ac- 
ceptablD answer: The federal government needs to continue to be 
responsible for impact aid. 

Thank you for your time and interest in my point of view. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you, Mrs. Shopard. I shall have some 
questions for you later. 

You have made quite clear the financial and personnel burden 
on the local communities and the state as a result of federally con- 
nected children who are served by the Impact Aid Program. The 
federal government, it seems to me, also ought to be able to fulfill 
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its responsibilities to you and your fellow educators to aid us and 
help us via the Impact Aid Program. 

Your testimony shows that neither you nor your fellow educators 
shy away from taking care of these children. I am very impressed 
by the fact that in your testimony, each time you mention a prob- 
lem which can be caused by the presence of an Impact Aid student, 
you tell how the problem can and will be solved. 

I think that is a wonderful spirit of dedication and commitment 
to education. I want to thank you and your colleagues and all of 
those who serve in our school system throughout Utah directly for 
that dedication and service. We all know how much it means to the 
parents and to the cliildren who benefit from people like you who 
give this kind of effort. We appreciate that. Your testimony will be 
made part of the record. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Connie Llewellyn of Hill Air Force 
Base, Utah. Two of her school-age children need special education 
and related medical services. The Impact Aid Program provides a 
50 percent supplement in funding for federally connected children 
requiring special education. 

Hill Air Force Base is a "humanitarian and hardship duty sta- 
tion.'' These posts have facilities in the area which can provide spe- 
cial education and other "compassionate services". This means that 
families with children requiring special education may be stationed 
at such a post in larger concentrations. For instance, 10 percent of 
the children in the Davis County School system from Hill Air 
Force Base require special education. However, those additional 
services are expensive, and a concentration of federally connected 
children requiring these services can be an additional heavy tax 
burden on the people, the taxpayers, in that community and, I 
might add, on the state, when the federal lands or federal employ- 
ees' salaries cannot be taxed. 

According to Utah state reimbursement rates, the cost for a child 
who requires a "self-contained" program of special education, that 
is a program in which the child must remain with one teacher 
throughout the full school day, costs four times the regular school 
child's classroom costs in Davis County. It is only slightly less than 
that in Tooele County, where it is three and one-half times as ex- 
pensive. The average of all special education children's costs is ap- 
proximately 60 percent more expensive in Davis and 43 percent 
more expensive in Tooele County. 

Now, Mrs. Llewellyn, I know that you are from Utah and did not 
request to be stationed at Hill, which is a humanitarian and hard- 
ship duty post. But I know that there are military families who do 
request to be stationed at Hill and similar posts throughout the 
nation for that very reason. 

Mrs. Llewellyn, I understand that you have two of your children 
with us here today. Would you like to introduce them and then, 
please, give us an idea of what the special needs of your children 
have been, their special problems and related services they re- 
quire? 
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STATEMENT OF CONNIE LLEWELLYN, STATIONED AT HILL AIR 

FORCE BASE, UT 

Mrs. Llewellyn. This is my son Shawn, and he had a hard time 
being born. Due to that he was bom retarded. 

This young man Tracy at 19 months developed seizures and lost 
the ability to speak, and they both started school at 4 years old and 
have been receiving special services from that time. 

Senator Hatch. Mrs. Llewellyn, that's added a great touch to 
this hearing. I appreciate your bringing your children here. 

Do you have anything else you would like to say? 

Mrs. Llewellyn. Yes. I have learned to fight for my kids. Fve 
had to do a lot of fighting both militarily and schoolwise for them. 

My son Shawn, he has a lot of behavioral problems that we go 
through with him, at different age periods to where the behavioral 
problem is very dangerous. 

When my younger child Tracy is around my older one Shawn 
and were going through this situation, my son Tracy gets very emo- 
tional and very upset. So it affects the whole family. And because 
of the behavioral problems we have had to have psychological help 
for both the family and Shawn individually. We have had to have 
speech therapy for both of them, physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, without the program that the district has availaole. We 
just couldn't afford it for our children because as military people 
we do not get very much income. And the military has it set up so 
that the children can get these special services, but they have to go 
through a whole bunch of testing which is the same as school test- 
ing and then it is only provided on a pediatric level only if they 
have this available and then it is from the income and CHAMPUS 
As well and it is just overwhelming, the expenses that we have to 
go through. 

I just don't know where my children would be had it not been for 
the special services they have received, because my younger child 
would not be able to talk. And I just want you to know that mili- 
tary people on that base, if they are not officers, they receive 
income but they can apply for food stamps and receive food stamps 
also. That is how low the income is. I know it sounds crazy but it's 
true. 

We have received SSI for our boys which is government funded 
and we have also been eligible for food stamps under that SSI pro- 
gram. We do not take the food stamps because I feel that there is 
someone out there that needs it more than we do. But that tells 
you the kind of income that we're on. And for them to take the 
money away from the district, it just is not feasible. 

You know, there is no way they can do that because without the 
district I don't know where we would be, and, you know, I just 
would like to say that in Shawn's class, my oldest boy's class, there 
was a child in there that had a seizure every 15 minutes and in 
that classroom there needed to be an aide all of the time. It's just 
not safe otherwise. And on the bus there are several children that 
have seizures on the buses. 

Now, my child, my littlest one, has seizures that are not stoppa- 
ble, and that means they go on one right after the other and he 
has had a cardiac arrest with these seizures. And without an aide 
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on the bus with him if he was to have one of these seizures on the 
bus, the bus driver couldn't pull over the bus and take care of him 
Immediately like it would be necessary, so there has to be an aide 
on the bus with the child. And my child is not the only one that 
has the seizures that are life-threatening. 

So it is just so very, very important that we have the aides that 
we have and to just say, "Well, this classroom doesn't need the aide 
because the teacher only has ten children," that's not true. You 
come in contact with life and death situations with them at least 
once a week. And it's that important. Without the money the dis- 
trict would have to cut the amount of aides and therapist that are 
so vital to our childrens' well being. 

I would like to thank you for giving me the opportunity to speak. 
I was given some figures yesterday that there are approximately 
265 children that received the services last year that live on the 
base. So just to give enlightenment to you on that, that's about all 
I have to say. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. I am very proud of you and your 
family and your boys are really handsome young men. 

I am glad that all the communities here in UtaJi have been able 
to help you and your family in its need. I sincerely hope that the 
reauthorization of this particular program will ensure that the fed- 
eral government bears its fair share of helping you and others in 
Utah in supporting their families. It's important. 

I was moved by your children's story. I think that it is so helpful 
to have people like you testify so that good people back in Wash- 
ington, D.C., understand just how bad this problem is. I think it is 
difficult for senators from other states that have very little federal 
ownership of land to understand how overwhelming it is when a 
state is 70 percent owned by the federal government and has 
almost no tax base as a result. 

Thank you for being with us. 

Our next v/itness is Mrs. Shirley Olson. Mrs. Olson is an educa- 
tion team manager with the National Military Family Association. 
That is an association dedicated to promoting policies which will 
improve the lives of families of those who serve in our nation's 
armed forces. 

Mrs. Olson is the only non-Utahan who is testifying here today. 
But we in Utah all know how important national defense is and 
how critical to that defense is the morale of those who serve in our 
armed forces. So, we are particularly pleased to have you with us 
today, Mrs. Olson, and look forward to taldng your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF SHiRLEY OLSON, NATIONAL MILITARY FAMILY 
ASSOCIATION, ARLINGTON, VA 

Mrs. Olson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
testify on behalf of the military family. I request my full written 
statement be made part of the record. 

Senator Hatch. Without objection, that will be made part of the 
record. 

Mrs. Olson. The National Military Family Association wants to 
especially thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the Committee for your 
interest in and support of impact aid for military children. 
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National Military Family Association's staff is all volunteer; we 
are military wives and mothers. The education of our children is of 
paramount importance to us. 

The current military force is better educated than ever before. 
Department of Defense figures for fiscal year 1985 shows 93 per- 
cent of new recruits have high school diplomas, compared to 75 
percent of the general youth population. The current military force 
is also a more married force. Seventy-five percent of officers and 60 
percent of enlisted members are married. These military families 
have over 550,000 children in school systems all over the United 
States. 

Military families are dedicated, highly motivated and willing to 
make numerous sacrifices in order to serve our country— we v/ill 
live in remote and sometimes hostile environments, endure long 
periods of family separation and go into debt when stationed in 
high cost-of-living areas without adequate compensation. In addi- 
tion to the demands placed on our children by this unique lifestyle, 
they are faced with having to continually change schools, friends, 
teachers, curricula, textbooks, and cultural environments. 

Our special needs and handicapped children are often devastated 
by these changes in their home and school life. Department of De- 
fense figures for 1986 identify 6 percent of our military population 
have one or more handicapped children, compared to the national 
average of 10-11 percent. The Army is the only service with man- 
datory identification of special needs for its families through the 
Exceptional Family Member Program. National Military Family 
Association urges expansion of this or a similar program to the 
other services to better meet the needs of our handicapped chil- 
dren. 

Military families are well known for their active participation in 
community life. V/e are Girl and Boy Scout leaders, Sunday School 
teachers and sports coaches. You will always find us volunteering 
in the schools and active in the P.T.A. We are concerned for the 
education of our children, and the children of our civilian neigh- 
bors. 

When schools must curtail services, lose faculty and even close 
their doors because of lack of impact aid funding — and this has and 
is happening — we, as military parents, are acutely aware of the 
presence of our children has contributed to this problem. Whether 
we live on or off base, the military family does not pay its full 
share of local school funding. Impact aid was authorized in 1950 to 
compensate for this short-fall. Since 1970, when proration of fund- 
ing was introduced, the financial gap has widened, placing more of 
the burden on the community to meet the budget. This, in turn,has 
produced tension and negative relations between the military and 
civilian communities. Senate Bill 1620, with amendments, will go a 
long way to alleviate this impasse. 

Military families do not want to continue to be a burden on their 
community's educational system. If our children are denied an ade- 
quate free public education, and if we must continue to endure neg- 
ative relations with our civilian neighbors, we may decide the sac- 
rifices are indeed too great. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be happy to answer any ques- 
tions. 
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Senator Hatch. Thank you, Mrs. Olson. I think your testimony 
helps to point out the difficulties that you, the military families, go 
through despite the contributions that you make. Thank you for 
being with us. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Olson follows:] 
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TbcNan'onal Militaiy Famfly Association (NMFA) is a volunteer, non*profil organizatioii 
composed of members from the seven imifoimcd services, active duty, retired and their 
famfly members and survivors. NMFA is the only national organization whose sole focus 
is the militaiy family and whose goal is to influence the development and implementation of 
policies which win improve the lives of those family membcis. NMFA welcomes this 
opportunity to express our views on Impact Aid, 

Twenty-six hundred school districts receive Inapact Aid Of these, B30 serve militaiy 
dependents. A total of 550300 militaiy children are educated in these districts. 

The militaiy family is dedicated, b'ghly motivated, and willing to make numerous sacrifices 
in order to serve our country. Themiliiary family Lrows that death or injui>\ n the line of 
dmy^ is always^ssibJc The military family is willing to live in remote, sometimes dan- 
.gcrous areas of &c world whcrtthe local culmrc m^ be totally at odds with the American 
way of life. The military family endures long periods of separation, subsidizes a substan- 
tial part of its government-ordered moves, and goes into debt when ordered to live in high 
cost-of-living areas without adequate compensation. 

The present military force is all volunteer; the individual members arc willing to serve their 
cwmy. Tbcihrccis better educated FY 1985 accession figures show 93% of all DoD 
rccniiis had earned high school diplomas. The force is also now married 75% of officers 
and 60% of enlisted members arc married It is therefore obvious why a quality education 
fortheir children is of prime importance to mih'laiy famih'es. They make sacrifices for that 
education. Recent surveys show that military famih'es endure lon^ commutes and sub- 
standard or extremely high cost housing to assure a proper education for their children. 
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2/3 of tJic miliiaiy force live off base in local civiUan coromunilics. The presence of federal 
activity in these commumties not only increases enrollment and educational costs but also 
reduces the tax base. The operadng funds for school districts are derived from a combi- 
nation of state, federal and local revenues. A large portion of the local revenue effort is ob- 
tained fi^m assessed valuation in the district In highly military impacted school districts, 
the assessed valuation, ^ f student, is among the lowest in their individual state. For 
example: 

The assessed valuation, per student, in the Fountain- Fon Carson School District is the 
lowest in the State of Colorado. 

District assessed valuation, per student $ 5,680 

State of Colorado asr :.5scd valuation, per student $36.3 RO 

The Douglas School District in South Dakota has the second lowest assessed valuation in 
the State. 

District assessed valuation per student $ 7,808 

State average $56,039 

In Grolon, Connecticut, in the period 1984 to 1987, the local appropriation cfTort required 
for the school budget has increased $3,876,480. Tliis equates to a tax rate increase from 
9.4 to 15.4 nrills to meet the necessary revenue. The local taxpayers are therefore bearing a 
large portion of the cost for these mib'tary students. 

The presence of a federal activity also reduces the ability to generate local taxes by: 
♦ removal of land from tax rolls 
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• loss of personal tax revenues by provisions firantcd the miUtaiy racrabcre through 

the Soldiers and Sailors Relief AcL 

♦ the loss of some sales tax 

In Colis Neck, N. J., the expansion of the Naval Weapons Station Earle has been inicr- 
ruptcd by civD suit action. According to the township, the additional housing units planned 
would inCTcase the number of students almost 83% in a year and a half. Presently, Colts 
Keck spends $5^300 per year on each student's education. Federal impact aid funding 
would offset the cost of the additional Navy children only $2»400 per child. The remaining 
costs would have to be paid by the Colts Neck taxpayers. Is it fair to ask the local com- 
munity to make up the shonfall and strain militaiy • civilian relations when this funding is a 
federal obb'gation? 

In 1950» the federal govemmcni officially recognized the need for financial assistance to 
certain school distncts with the passage of PL 81-874, commonly referred to as Impact 
Aid Impact Aid was designed to ensure the free pubb'c education of military dependents. 
As Impact Aid has expanded, support for the education of miUtaiy smdents has been 



1951 - PL 81-874 implemented the support of education for military children. 
1953 - The Law was expanded to include Qvil Service personnel. 



reduced. 



1958 



The Law was expanded to include Indian smdents who were transferred 
from the Department of Interior. 
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1976 - The Law was expanded !o include low rent housing students. 

CURRENTLY, KCLITARY CHILDI«EN COMPRISE ONLY TWEmY-SEVEN 
PERCENT OFTHE TOTAL STUDENTS SERVED UNDER IMPACT AE). 

Congressional authoxization and appropriation for Impact Aid have not kept pace with 
increased program costs (sec endosurcs). As a result, many school districts arc experi- 
encing difficulties in financing even basic education programs. Frequent transfers, tem- 
poraxy duty assignments and disruption of the nulitaiy family unit often create a need for 
special programs and additional services. The Department of Defense docs not compile 
stateside statistics on the number of militaiy children who are or should be enrolled in 
Special Education classes. It is, however, to be expected that their numbers would closely 
mizzor the general populaiioa. These needs place added burdens on these districts trying o 
provide a comparable education for their students. The unique characteristics of the mili- 
taiy family and the special educational needs of their dependents may force a district to 
choose between: 

1 . Providing programs and services for special needs and :is a result 

DILUTING TOE BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM FOR ALL STUDENTS. 

2. Not providing progranis and services for special needs and consequently 
FAILING TO PROVIDH AN ACCEPTABLE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM- 

Each year, the Douglas Board of Education (South Dakota) develops an expenditure bud^ci 
in TAmr without any assurance that the majority of the revenue (56%) will be forth- 
coming. Is it fair tO continually ask these districts to develop their budgets without the 
assurance that sufficient funding will be available to meet their obUgations? 
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Impact Aid was fully fanojd until 1970. V/hcn ihc pro-ration of payments began, school 
districts higWy impacted with militaiy cluldrcn have historicaHy been faced wih financial 
crises. 

The Bcllcvuc Public School District in Nebraska closed its doors, tcnninaicd 1/2 its 
staff and cut school programs 

The Douglas School District in South Dakota closed in April due to lack of funds 

Several states (Virginia, North Carolina, New York) have tried unsuccessfully to 
charge tuition for military children 

Pcmbcnon, N&w Jersey voted lo bar dnWrca from nearby FbrtD »x 

Spedal legislation and supplemental funding were itquircd to ensure a free public edu- 
cation for military children. Why is it that schools serving miHtary children are the ones 
faced with closing or curtailing programs when funds run out before the school year ends? 

The basic problem is that school districts whose budgets rely significantly on federal 
support throng Impaa Aid and are highly irrtpactcd with xzulitaxy children experience 
dispropoxtionatc hardships. If a local school district cannot support a free public education 
through no fault of its own and is forced lo reduce its programs and in some cases literally 
close its doors, the military person ordered to that area will have to chose whether to turn 
down the orders and leave the service or put the fumrc of his cf her children in jeopardy by 
denying them an educadon. 

If the Impact Aid prognun is not fully funded and re auMjoriztd, the mih'tary family may 
have to face: 
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Disniption of the education of ihcir children by school closinfis, ancmpis ai tuition 
charges, and coui; L' ligations 



Conailmt t of educational programs due to staff and cuirictilum cuts 



Tension and negative relations between them and the civilian populauon in the 



Declining morale of luilfltaiy personnel if there is a perception that the government 
is not fuiniling its obligation to the local school disnicL 

Di£6cult retention decisions based on the availability oft &cc public education for 
their children [To replace one noncommissioned officer who leaves the service 
in his twelfth year, 4 or 5 new recruits and 12 years of traimng arc rtquircdj. 

SUMMARY: 

In 1950 the federal govcmnxnt recognized the need for financial BLSsistancc to military 
impacted school districts. Today's militaxy force is substandally Iziger and, more impor- 
tantly, it is no longci a force of single yomi^iDeQ, bui of married service members with 
families. The need for adcqu^ impact aid has increased - not diminished. Hundreds of 
thov uids of mlHtaiy children and th e children of their civilian ndghbors may be denied an 
adequate fire pubh'c education if impact aid is not reauthorized and properly funded 
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Support ?or Tho Education of Military Students 
Has Been J^educcd as Itapact Aid Has Expanded 



1951 -* Inpact aid legislation was iiaplcjaented to furnish financial 
suppov« for the education of nilitary children. 

1953 - lapact aid vat expanded to include civil service personnel 
vorkiPS on federally ovnod property. 

1958 - Payjsents for Indian students were added to lapact aid. 

1951 

196B - Inpact aid vas fully funded, or it was the intent of 
Consress to fully fund Inpact aid. 

1970 - School districts were Inforocd that a supplemental appropriation 
for 1969 would not be passed by the Congress and the appropria- 
tion for 1970 yould require entitleroents to be prorated at 
84.5 percent. 

1976 - Payatnt for low rent l^ouslng students was authorized, 

rei^nltlnx 477.6 kIIIIoq, and.pay&ants for ailitary students 
wer© prt>r«t»d «t 81.7 percent of entitlenent. 

1978 - Indian students were authorired to receive 125 percent 

of their entitlcjaent. Payaents to nilitary students were 
prorated At 80.9 porccnt of entitleaent. 

1982 - Pay»ents authorized for federal students living off federal 

property were reduced by one- third. 

1983 - Payments authorized for federal students living off federal 

property were reduced by another one- third. 

1985 - Paynenta for ailitary students were prorated at 64.4 percent 
of tha. reduced cntltlciDent. Jha percent of proration would 
hav© been A6.8 percent if the authorization for students living 
off federal property had not been reduced In 1982 and 1983. 



Suraaary of the Average Proration Of 
Military Student Entitlcocnts 
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1968 
1970 
1976 
1978 
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81. 7Z 
80. 9Z 
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1985 - Reduced authorization for 3(b) students 

Based on 1981 authorization for 3(b) students 
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Senator Hatch. Our next witness is Mr. Lewis Singer from the 
San Juan County School District. San Juan County is the Utah 
school district which receives the largest single amount of Impact 
Aid funds. There is a supplement in the distribution formula for 
Indian children who live on reservations and are educated in 
public schools. Also, a high concentration of Impact Aid children 
entitles the school district to increased compensation. 

Mr. Singer, I believe that you will testify to the pressmg need for 
federal impact aid money for education of our native American 
children. We welcome you here and would like to proceed with 
your testimony at this time. 

STATEMENT OF LEWIS SINGER, SAN JUAN COUNTY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, BLANDING, UT 

Mr. Singer. First I would like to say that Mr. Kent Tibbetts is 
here and also Mr. Herb Frazier. I don't know all of the answers, so 
they will assist me in answering the questions that you may pose 
later on. 

The San Juan School District is located in the southeastern part 
of the State of Utah and covers about 9,000 square miles. Approxi- 
mately half of this area is Navajo Indian R^rvation. San Juan 
School District has an enrollment of about 3500 students, of which 
about half are Navajo and Ute Indian children. Four of the 12 
schools in our district are located on the reservation and four more 
schools are located on the borders of the reservation having enroll- 
ment of about 50 percent or more Indian children. 

A large percent of the Navajo Indian students entering the 
schools of our district have little or limited English speaking abili- 
ties. Because of this and other related factors, the Indian students 
attending our reservation schools are generally several years below 
grade level, thus requiring the district to commit a large part of its 
resources to the schools located on the reservation. 

This coming year the district will receive about $8,770,000 from 
the State Uniform School Fund. It is anticipated that Public Law 
874 will provide an additional $2,780,000. These funds are used in a 
variety of ways to support and generate instructional programs 
throughout our district, but in particular 874 funds enhance educa- 
tional programs for our Indian students. Without these 874 funds it 
would be impossible for our district to address the instructional 
needs of the Indian students in our district. 

Some of the ways 874 funds are used in San Juan School District 
are: Classrooms, many of our lower grade classrooms require bilin- 
gual speaking staff to assist students in the instructional process. 
Because of the shortage of certified Navajo teachers, we must hire 
non-certified Navajo staff to assist the teacher in bilingual instruc- 
tion. 

Many of the parents of our students do not speak English and 
therefore do not always understand how the schools operate. We 
have liaison workers assigned to each of our reservation schools to 
assist parents with questions and visit with them when their chil- 
dren have problems at school. Each liaison worker is provided with 
a four-wheel drive vehicle so that they can get to the remote areas 
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in which many of the children live. Part of the liaison services are 
paid for with JOM funds which continue to diminish. 

Because of the limited English-speaking ability of many Navajo 
students our district has developed a lot of curriculum materials 
over the years to assist our Indian students. These materials are of 
such high quality that schools all over the Navajo reservation, and 
elsewhere in the United States, are requesting and receiving these 
materials at cost. Although much of this work was initiated 
through federal funding sources, the 874 fiinds have been an impor- 
tant funding source for the continuation of this Indian curriculum 
program over the years. 

We have high utilities— the state allocated our district $92,000 
for utilities for this current budget year. Tbds amount will only pay 
utility costs for about two months. The other ten months must 
come from other funding sources. One of the reasons for this is 
that utility costs are very high on the reservation. For example, 
utility costs at Monument Valley High last year were about 
$75,000. At Whitehorse High they were about $97,000 and at Bluff, 
Mexican Iiat, and Montezxxma Creek Elementary Schools the utili- 
ty costs were about $94,000 for the year. 

Rental units: Because non-Indian people cannot own homes on 
the reservation, the district must operate about 65 rental units at 
Montezuma Creek, Mexican Hat and Monument Valley. These 
imits are all located on the Navajo reservation. The rent charged 
would only cover the utility expenses to the district. 

Transportation: Almost all reservation students must be bussed 
for relatively long distances. Bussing costs m the district are about 
$1 n?'llion per year. Public Law 874 will assist this program with 
about $200,000 to $300,000 this budget year. 

Salaries: Because of our remote location and the need for excel- 
lent teachers to operate the many special programs relative to 
Indian education in our district, we must offer an attractive salary 
opportunity. Public Law 874 funds enhance the district's ability to 
provide a competitive salary schedule. 

In-service: With the remote location of our schools; and in par- 
ticular, the inability of teachers to own homes on the reservation, 
our district experiences an ongoing turnover of personnel. In-serv- 
ice to the professional staff of our district is a constant and urgent 
need. The Public Law 874 fimds provide the additional resources 
necessary to insure a Quality educational program in the district. 

At the current time the distric**- is constructing an addition to the 
Mexican Hat Elementary School which is located on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. For the past several years the district has ha,d 
an application on file with the federal government for 815 funds to 
build a new school. We were told that due to lack of adequate fund- 
ing levels for 815 funds— funding for this project was very uncer- 
tain and would probably, in fact, never occur. A bond election was 
held and passed in the county to build an addition to this school. 
We still have critical building needs on the reservation and still 
need to qualify other projects for 815 funding. Our capital funding 
capability is now exhausted and will be for several years with the 
imtiation of the Mexican Hat project. 

Because of the special needs of our Indian students at the remote 
location of their schools, state and federal funds, though substan- 
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tial, do not cover all of the district's educational expenses. Reduc- 
tions of 874 funds would have a serious negative impact on all of 
our schools, especially those located on the reservation. 

Senator Hatch. Thai?lc you, Mr. Singer. I think you made it 
quite clear how necessary Impact Aid is for insuring the quality of 
education for these special federally connected students that you 
work with. 

I am particularly pleased that you mentioned the second Impact 
Aid law. Public Law 815, which provides funds for school construc- 
tion. I believe there is some further written testimony pertaining 
to the need to reauthorize and sufficiently fund that program, 
which we will include in the record at the end of the testimony 
given at today's hearing. 

I am told that 815 is so underfunded by the federal government 
that applications may be 20 years or more in the waiting. So we 
must do something about that law's situation as well. 

And as an aside to where you said, Mr. Singer, but an important 
aside, I would like to mention that the Senate has already taken a 
step to aid some of the problems that you have as a result of the 
lioiited English ability of your students and, often, of their parents. 
It. was a controversial step. 

The Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee reported to 
the full Senate a bill that will allow the state and localities greater 
flexibility in choosing instructional methods for limited-English 
proficient children while allowing them to remain eligible to re- 
ceive funds under the federal bilingual educational program. That 
greater flexibility and continued eligibility for federal funds is in- 
tended to mf^t precisely one of the problems that you mentioned in 
your statement here today, the shortage of certified Nav^'o-speak- 
ing teachers. It took a lot of argument to get that through our com- 
mittee. I assure you now that Senator Pell, the chairman of the 
subcommittee who authorized this hearing today, was the leader on 
the Democratic side in promoting this revision. It will be included, 
along with the reauthorization of the Impact Aid laws, in the 
Senate elementary and secondary education reauthorization act. I 
hope that change will be helpful to you and others as well. 

Mr. Singer, let me also add that I am impressed with your testi- 
mony—like I was with Mrs. Shepard's on how many problems you 
and your colleagues face, and how resourceful and dedicated you 
are in finding ways to solve them. I want to get that across to the 
people here today and also to have it in the record how much I ap- 
preciate you and the others who are testifying today. So, thank you 
for coming this morning. 

Our last witness today is Mr. Jay Taggart, Superintendent, 
Weber C!ounty School District. We have asked him to testify about 
the need for Impact Aid for school districts which have a large pro- 
portion of "B" students— that is, of students whose parents either 
live or work on federal property, but not both. Now, this is impor- 
tant testimony because, as I stated in my introductory remarks, 90 
percent of the Impact Aid students in Utah are "B" students, and 
approximately 50 percent of our total compensation we receive 
from the feaeral govemment is for "B" students. 

Now Superintendent Taggart is certainly qualified to speak on 
behalf of the "B" student. Thirty-one percent of the average daily 
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attendance of Weber County Schools is composed of "B'* students. 
In 1986 that was 6,985 out of 22,223 students. I should also note 
that we have a slightly different relation here than v/ith children 
of military parents. Ninety-five percent of Weber's "B" students 
come from civilian, not military, families. 

Superintendent Taggart, I assume that your testimony will con- 
firm that eliminating all federal compensation to the31 percent of 
your students would be an impossible burden on the taxpayers of 
Weber County in our state. Why don't you just tell us about your 
situation. 

STATEMENT OF JAY TAGGART, SUPERINTENDENT, WEBER 
COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT, OGDEN, UT 
Mr. Taggart. Thank you. Senator. 

Weber County School District, consisting of almost 25,000 stu- 
dents and 38 school plants, is located m the northern portion of the 
state of Utah. The district qualifies as a super "B^' district for 
impact aid with over 7,434 students or 31 percent of the total stu- 
dent population federally impacted. 

The federal government owns a lai^e part of Weber County. The 
center of our county houses the Defense Depot Ogden. It is exactly 
m the center of the most taxable property in our county. Of course, 
we r^ive no taxation for that large piece of real estate that is 
lodged in the most important part of our county. We also house 
part of EiU Field and the regional Internal Revenue Service is in 
our county which accounts for that large group of students who are 
federally connected. 

Just let me give you some of the problems caused by students 
who are "B" students, but nevertheless cause some specif prob- 
len^. Of those "B" students 338 of them are uniformed services 
students. All uniformed services people do not live on base. They 
like to live in the community. Of these 338 uniformed service stu- 
dents, who are "B" students, 20 of them are special ed students. 
This quarter, this beginning of school this year we have a difficult 
problem for teachers and management to do this year, as we have 
3 Israeli students and 2 Egyptian students working at Hill Field. 
We also have 5 German students this year. T^ese students have 
come to us because of an attachment to training pro^n^'ams for for- 
eign people that live here, and we have been asked this year to pro- 
vide linguistic aids for these students. The German students were 
easy to take care of. The Israeli, Hebrew and Egyptian were really 
very difficult to provide for, to find people that could help. 

Senator Hatch. That's the least you can do. 

Mr. Taggart. We have one of our schools that is a favorite of 
employees of Hill Field and military who locate in this area be- 
cause of the low rent housing and multiple housing. We have in 
this particular school a 20 percent turnover during the sc} ool year. 
Now, that is one in five students turning over. This realJy is an 
added burden. Because of this particular problem it is very difficult 
for a teacher when they have a large class and children constantly 
changing. We have because of this, developed an extended day, 
double session combination so that we can lower the ratio by ma- 
nipulating the hours and the time for this particular school. We 
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have been unable to, because of some of the things that Superin- 
tendent Jim Moss said, we have been unable to build any buildings. 
So we will have five of our schools this year on double sessions. 
Part of that, the reason, is because of the impact or moving in and 
out of federally connected people. 

We, under the present tax laws in our state, raise our monies 
two ways, through the property tax and the income tax. If we are 
to lose 874 we would reduce services to children, we would raise 
taxes for property owners, we would have to increase student fees. 
It become? very difficult to do the latter because of laws that we 
are presently working under. So it just means there is only one 
area that we could enectuate any continuing of our pn^rams and 
that would be raise class sizes, wuich are already the largest in the 
United States. 

One thing I would like to mention about impact aid, the law has 
remained fairly basic and simple. It is ea^y for superintendents to 
administer and it is easy to audit and it is easy to use because it 
comes directly to us and flows directly to the students where it is 
needed. So many programs flow through different agencies, but 
this comes directly to the children. 

I would certainly recommend. Senator^ that Congress reauthorize 
Public Law 874 for "A" and "B" studente as introduced by Senator 
Pell. 

I would like to say one other thing, Senator Hateh, we have ap- 
preciated your support as we have lobbied for this 874 money and 
you have been most helpful. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you, Mr. Taggfut. I appreciate your testi- 
mony. My hat is off to you and other educators in Weber County 
for the excellent job that you are doing under the circumstances, it 
is a really difficult situation. 

Let me say that I am pleased to hear the Impact Aid Program 
has been simple for those of you in school districts who are admin- 
fstrators. That has been one of my objectives in Washington, to 
/educe the excess burden of paperwork necessary for the piticipa- 
tion in federal programs. Unfortunately, there are, however, com- 
plexities in the way the law is written that has made i^ja adminis- 
tration in Washington rather tortured and caused year-to-yepx un- 
certainties about what share and amount of impact aid monies var- 
ious types of school districts will receive. That is one reason I was 
pleased to introduce, along with Senators Pell, Mikulski, and 
Exon" the revised legislative proposal by your association, the Na- 
tional Association of Federally hnpacted Schools. I think your asso- 
ciation should be complimented on working out such a streamlined 
compromise. 

Let me go back to Superintendent Moss. I really don't have any 
questions for you; but I would like to know if you have any com- 
ments for us after listening to the t^imony of your colleagues 
here today. 

Mr. Moss. Well, I appreciate what you said. Senator, and I want 
to support what they have said. Philosophic^dly we have no objec- 
tion to being as cost-efficient as possible in trying to reduce as 
much as possible the federal burdens that we have with the budget. 
However, I believe that in the interest of equity, and when there is 
federal government impact on states, there is an incumbent respon- 
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sibaity that should be met by the federal government. For states 
like Utah, I would like to emphasize that we have done all we can 
and that we are continuing to do all we can to provide qu^ity edu- 
cation for our students. As you indicated, we are not slacking on 
our responsibilities. We are simply asking for a fair shake, from 
those who have taken an opportunity from us to provide additional 
means for ourselves, to insure adequate funding for education in 
Utah. I believe that on that basis we certahily are justified in re- 
questing a continuation of this impact aid. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. We are going to do everything we 
can. 

Let me turn to you, Mrs. Shepard In your testimony you com- 
mented that with the decline in the last decade of Impact Aid reim- 
bursements, Tooele may actually receive so much less that it may 
affect teachers' salaries. And, you know, Fm very concerned about 
that because I think teachers are woefully underpaid for the re- 
sponsibilities that we give them in our society. 

Do you think it is possible that this trend toward underfunding 
these programs, if it continues, and intensifies, that it may some 
day be impossible to hire qualified teachers out in Tooele and per- 
haps other area£ of this state and in other Impact Aid states? 

Mrs. Shepard. Well, I foresee that, and with the change in the 
law that any of the monies that are used as teacher's sdaries has 
to be taxed. Now Tm sure districts are going to sway away from 
using that as part of the salary schedule. As I negotiated for the 
teachers in our district, I know that is a very important part, to 
find^out what kind of money was available to the district. So I 
wouid say it has been and is becoming more and more important to 
continue that type of funding. 

Senator Hatch. Tm ^o concerned about what it takes for teach- 
ers to accommodate the needs that these special federally connect- 
ed students— it would seem to me that ' a lot of extra time 
for you to take care of these students. xnat take away from 
the other students? Does it put even Mfficult pressures on 

S'ou, does it make it more difficult to tin effective and good 
teacher with our other students as well? 

Mrs. Shepard. Well, I think that several of us here today have 
noted that the v/ay the military moves in and out, of course, that 
takes a very definite toll on the class. And I think when at the be- 
ginning of the year you set up for a special education program that 
can meet the needs of the students in the class, and as those chil- 
dren change in the class, that means in the direction that you are 
going changes. So, of course, my preparation time would be taken. 
But not only my time, it is ac^ustmg the child to the new situation 
that is coming into the classroom about the needs that he has, or 
she has as a new student coming from a different environment. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. 

I was interested in your testimony, Mrs. Llewellyn. I think that 
you have pointed out the requirements of special medical, dental 
and other extra care that is required for various conditions that 
special needs children may have under the program. 

Let me ask you and Mrs. Olson, both of you have spoken about 
the requirements of military families having children who need 
special education. As I have mentioned. Hill Field is one of the 
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bases that is designated as a humanitarian and hardship duty as- 
signment. This means it is a post where a military parent can be 
assured of providing for the special needs for their children. There 
are only a handful of these types of posts aroimd the country. The 
cost for the school districts where these are located become ex- 
tremely high and the federal government's declining funding of 
Inipact Aid has made the burden even greater. 

Do either of you have any suggestions how we might ameliorate 
this situation for districts with compassionate posts without greatly 
disadvantaging other districts at the same time? What woiSd you 
think of insuring in the Impact Aid Pn^ram, that the humanitari- 
an and hardship duty posts be granted before payments of impact 
aid to other districts? Do you think that would be helpful? 

Mrs. Olson. Definitely. As you pointed out, they create a tremen- 
dous burden on the educational system and they should have ap- 
propriate funds. 

Senator Hatch; You both answered **yes" to that question? 

Mrs. Llewellyn. When we were in Hawaii, the school did not 
provide anything but the teachers and an aide. It was very, very 
expensive. 

Mrs. Oi^ON. Many military bases don't have the support services, 
the medical and special staff needed for the special needs children 
and families. 

Mm. Llewellyn. I would like to make another comment. I know 
for a fact that the teachers in this district that teach th^ special 
education kids take a lot of money out of pocket to provide incen- 
tives for the children to keep them going, for testing measures and 
things like that that they have ^ust done because of their own con- 
cern for the ability of the children to reach a certain level. They 
have incentives for them, and it comes right out of their pocket. 

Senator Hatch. Mrs. Olson, do you have any idea how many of 
the 133C school districts that serve military dependents have prob- 
lems of difficult relations between militapr families and the rest of 
the community, because of the underfunding of Impact Aid? 

Mrs. Olson. I can't answer that. I'm not sure. I know of "^.he 
cases that do reach our office are very drastic. In my written tijsti- 
mony I mention Connecticut and Colts Neck where they have actu- 
ally gone into litigation to block the children coming into the 
schools. The personal stories, military families have told us of chil- 
dren being allowed to a^'tend the schools, but can't participate in 
some of the extra activities. Children are told don't talk to those 
military children. 

Ag[ain, the parents— it's fairly obvious, particularly in living 
within the community, the civilians are acutely aware that they 
have to be taxed even more for the support of our children that are 
in their schools. 

Senator Hatch. So it causes some problems? 

Mrs. Olson. Yes. 

Mrs. Llewellyn. I would like to add to that. I have a daughter 
that is going to high school this year. And the peer pressure from 
these children who are not military is very emotional. You know, 
sometimes, well, I was concerned about my daughter the last three 
weeks of school to the point where we came in and talked to the 
superintendent to talk about changing schools because I was really 
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worried that she might attempt suicide because the emotions were 
so great. 

Senator IIatck. Mrs. Olson, you mentioned in your written state- 
ment that the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act was a msgor source of 
the loss of rwenue needed to educate children. Could you give us 
some more specific details of the provisions of that act? 

Mrs. OusON. Well, it allows for the military members to be 
exempt from certain taxes imposed by the state when he is not a 
legal resident of that state. My legal residence is Washington; I do 
not have to pay the Virginia state income tax, the personal proper- 
ty tax, license fees. So it is just a benefit for the military members; 
to prevent undue taxation on him from state sources. 

Senator Hatch. You also pointed out several times in your testi- 
mony that we now have an all-volunteer military force. Do you be- 
lieve it is possible that at some point continued underTunding of 
Public Law 81-874, on Impact Aid, is incompatible with our ability 
to maintain an all-volunteer military force? 

Mrs. Olson. As I pointed out, the education of our children is ex- 
^emely important, and the Housing Surveys of the Department of 
Defense showed that the military members will undergo tremen- 
dous commutes to insure that their children will get a quality edu- 
cation. I know just personally and in the past year the importance 
of the education on the important family decisions. A Navy captain 
turned down a command because he would not move into a particu- 
lar school district. 

Senator Hatch. That's equivalent to saying he would end his 
career. 

Let me go to you, Mr. Singer, and maybe this question could also 
be directed to Mr. Tibbetts as well. You mentioned that you ap- 
plied for Public Law 81-815 funds to buiid a new school, but be- 
cause of limited funds you had to issue new revenue bonds in the 
county, feow much money does the county need to raise to build a 
scjiool to accommodate the Indian children. Do you have any idea 
what the resulting tax assessment increase was for the San Juan 
County taxpayer? 

Mr. GfNGEn. I'm sure Mr. Tibbetts can answer that. 

Mr. TIBBETTS. Over the past 15 years the district bonded $7 mil- 
lion to b-ild tv/c nev/ high schools and an elementary school on the 
reserva( \on, and we just re< ently bonded $4 million which approxi- 
mately half of that vrent to build this new addition at Mesdcaii 
Hat. But during that time the district has invested an addlti;.nal 
$17 niilh^^n of tha' bond oney for additloiial housing and facilities 
at those schools on the iw -f^r/ation. So there's bec^^ bonding rxd a 
tremendous pay as you go ^ttitude in Hv^ count lo insure that 
there were adequate facilities for these students on the reserva- 
tions. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you. I appreciate yom relaying that infor- 
mation. 

^ You indicate Mr. Singer, that it V6 difficult to get t3achers down 
m San Juan County just because of distances involve^! and the iso- 
lation. If we contmue to underfund ^hese Impact Aid pr-Jgrams, 
that is going to affect getting teachers because the salar.es are 
going to be so low. Is that a correct observation on my part? 
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Mr. Singer. That's correct. I think with the federal resposibility 
with regard to Indian tribes, in addition too we have some border- 
ing DIA schools now that are coming into our schools. We were in 
litigation in the early 1970^8, I believe it was, on bilingual educa- 
tion matters. We settled with the courts on that because in those 
hearings many of the Indian parents stated that because of our 
school district doing such a good job with education of Indian stu- 
dents, they would prefer that their students go to our school dis- 
trict in San Juan County rather than the reservation schools and 
so on. I believe that we provide a good education for many of the 
Indian children. 

Senator Hatch. But if we keep underfunding it is going to be 
tough to provide quality education for all students in San Juan 
County. I see. 

Mr. Singer. Yes. 

Senator Hatch. Let me end with you, Mr. Taggart. I appreciate 
your testimony here today as I have appreciated our relationship 
through all these years. Your excellent testimony about the burden 
of the "B" student on local educational resources was confirmed, I 
think, by our good friend Superintendent Moss and Mrs. Shep- 
hard's written testimony, particularly her inclusion of the case of 
the Thom Family case study. 

I wonder if you or any other school officials present today would 
like to add anything further specifically to refute the argument 
that we hear back in Washington, DC, from time to time that the 
"B'' student is not a drain on local resources necessitating Federal 
compensation for educational costs. That is, people who proposed 
eliminating all Federal compensation for the "B" student consist- 
ently claim that the local school districts garner enough funds by 
their ability to tax either the parents' salary or the real estate 
value of the family's home, et cetera, so that the Federal contribu- 
tion to educating the "B" child is unnecessary. 

Anybody else who so wishes may also comment on that question. 
Or if anyone would like to comment in writing, we will keep the 
record open. If you will submit it to us as soon as possible, certain- 
ly within this next week or so, we will include it in the record that 
we are making of this hearing. 

I hope you will inundate me with information on this score. My 
staff hopes you will not, but I hope you will. [Laughter.] 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Taggart. There are only certain ways to generate funds to 
run schools. My total capital budget is generated through the prop- 
erty tax. To build schools, to do any development within those 
schools, to remodel, to keep them up to date comes out of a capital 
budget. That comes from property taxes. 

We also have an equalized system in the State of Utah, one of 
the best in the United States. We, by law, must levy a certain mil 
levy on the property in order to receive enough money sg that we 
can operate the schools in the state. 

We levy that in our district, but because we don't have anything 
to tax in our district, we are supported in our district by other dis- 
tricts of the State and by the income tax in the state. 
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Senator Hatch. I think people who do not understand the Feder- 
al ownership of states like ours have no conception of how difficult 
it is to raise the necessary funds. 

Mr. Taggart. We tax houses, yes. That does not raise a lot of 
money. We do have one Huggies plant. 

Senator Hatch. Huggies plant. . . . 

[Laughter.] 

Voice. Disposible diapers. 

Mr. Taggart. And the reason for that, why it is located here is 
because we have such large families. 

Senator Hatch. Who necessarily use Huggies, whatever those 
are. 

Voice. Disposable diapers. 

Senator Hatch. Oh, yes. I know. [Laughter.] 

We have six children and five grandchildren and a sixth grand- 
child on the way so I understand, although I have been accused of 
never having put one on. I used the old type with the pins. That is 
how old I am. 

Is this a new idea for all the rest of the school districts in the 
state? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Taggart. We have limited resources, and the fact that the 
Federal Government does take these lands out of taxation just puts 
an inordinant amount of burden upon us, and the "B" student is a 
way to receive those moneys back. 

Senator Hatch. And I fear that we are getting very little moneys 
at that compared to what we send to Washington. 

P^?^ ^ been a terrific hearing. We have estab- 

lished some very relevant points here that my colleagues in the 
Senate will be lookmg at. I want to thank all the witnesses for ap- 
pearing here today before the Senate Education Subcommittee field 
hearing on Reauthorizing the Impact Aid Program. 

What you have told us, I believe, confirms the wisdom of the 
Impact Aid Association's proposal which four of us in the Senate 
have introduced as S. 1620. Your testimony has also given us some 
ideas of how to fine-tune that proposal in order to make the Impact 
Aid Program more efficient and of better service to the states and 
local school districts affected by the activ^ies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment within their individual borders. 

I v/ant to thank all of you for coming, not just our witnesses but 
everybody who was here at the hearing today. It has been a good 
heanng. Its been crisp. It's been short, but we have received a lot 
of information. 

[Additional material supplied for the record follows:] 
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GRANITE SCHOOL DISTRICT 



MO KA.sT .SOL' ni ♦ 



HALT MK'E CITV. UTAH MIIS 

tot 

August 28, 1987 




Senator Orrin Hatch 
United States Senator 
Vashington D.C. 20S10 

Dear Senator Hatch: 

I appreciate the invitation you extended to we to attend the field hearing 
on Impact Aid held at the Davis County School Bo«rd office on August 26, 
1987. This hearing was both important and appropriate for all of u5 who 
work in education. 

Although I aw on the school board of Granite District and teaching in Jordan 
District where there does not appear to be the problems reali2cd in Weber or 
Tooele, we do have concerns about the reduction in funds in this area. 
These two districts serve over 136,000 students and obviously a number of 
the« are categorized as "B" students in the Iiapact Aid formula. At a tine 
when the student population in Utah is at an all-time high and funding ior 
education is critically low, we cannot afford to lose this money. There is 
no doubt in my mind that education will suffer for both "B" students, as 
well as for military children. 

Thank you for the work you have done on the Labor i Human Resources 
Cocwittee, especially in regards to PL 81-874 and PL 81-815. 

If I can be of any assistance to you in the future, please let »e know. 




Patricia G. Sandstrom, Kember 

Granite School District Board of Education 
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STATEMENT OF SGT. MAJOR C. A. (MACK) MCKINNEY, OSMC (RET.) 
LEGISLATIVE COOHSEL 
HON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE USA (NCOA) 



Mr* Chairnan and Distinguished Meabers of the Subcocmittec: 
The Non Comnissioned Officers Association of the OSA (t)COA) 
advocates the extension or reautbor ixation of Public Law 81-874 « 
Section 3, for at least another three (3) years, or October 1« 
1991. 

Section 3 is coBiaonly referred to a? "lopact Aid". Its 
purpose, in part, is to provide funds for operating expenses 
payable to school districts for the cost of educating children 
who reside and/or have parents working on federal property or are 
in the uniformed service b. 

NCOA has nuch UDre than a casual interest in this prograa. 
Eighty-three (83) percent of its nore-than-17B,0O0 meabers ore on 
active duty vith the United States Araed Forces. Those with 
dependent children of school age are or will be influenced by 
impact aid funds. Most of all, they will be affected by the 
decision of this subcossaittee whether to extend the legislation 
necessary to insure ther^ will be no erosion in the future 
quality of education for their children. 

NC0A*8 active interest in iapact aid goes back to the Nixon 
Administration, when it vithheld authorized and appropriated 
funds, a nu&ber of schools threatened to shut their doors to 
military children. One went so far as to turn then out when they 
had only a few weeks to go to graduate from high school. 

NCOA protested to the Khite House and Meabers of Congress. 
Subsequently, the funds were released and distributed/ thereby, 
saving the day for many concerned parental serviceceabers and 
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tpouset • 

Xn the last yearsr the Reagan Administration has made every 
attempt to reduce Impact aid, going so far as to seek abolishment 
of Category B funds paid to school districts which educate 
children of parents working on federal property but residing In 
the civilian community. Again, Congress, to Its credit, has 
Ignored the Administration's request and funded the partial 
^oayments foc both Categories A uid B. 

During those years, schools facing losses In funds either 
threatened to bill service families for tuition or close their 
doors to military children. The federal government has 
successfully sued some school districts, winning a decision that 
public schools must accept and educate military children residing 
within their district boundrles. But, regardless of that ruling, 
no one can expect these school districts to expend local 
taxpayers' monies to educate children of service families who may 
add 7ery little if anything to the local tax base. 

Most military personnel are transient in nature. Their 
average stay in one locale is three (3) years. They will, for 
the most, utilize military facilities for their health and 
recreational activities, and for purchases of food, clothing and 
many household needs. £ven those residing off-base, contrary to 
the Administration's opposing statement, use installation 
facilities to save on services and purchases. 

There's no surprise here since most servicemembers are in 
the lower-enlisted grades, have had their pay Increases capped 
every year for the past 5 years, and that pay is now some 9 
percent behind comparable civilian wages. They need to utilize 
military-sponsored facilities in order to stretch budgets to fit 
their pocketbooks. 

Congress, in 1951, recognized the need to provide financial 
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assistance to local schools districts on which the presence of 
military personnel caused a strain on their budgets. That need* 
as far as can be determined by NCOA, has not diminished ovei the 
ensuing years. If anything the demand has increased as more and 
more servicemvjmbers become parents of school-age children. 

Regretfully, since 1969, funding of impact aid to assist in 
the education of more than half a million military children has 
fallen below program costs. Entitlements, therefore, have been 
prorated . 

Although nCX)A urges Congress to continue to authorize and 
appropriate the necessary funds to pay Impact aid at the highest 
possible levbi, it is most important that the reauthorization of 
the program be adopted this year. 

Perhaps, our summation is wrapped up in a 1985 House report 
on that year's education bill. It read in part: "school 
districts have been forced to attempt to charge tuition for 
military dependents, to borrow funds, to apply to the Department 
of Defense to take over the entire educational responsibility... 
and to watch the quality of education erode in their schools." 
As a result, the military cannot attract and retain quality 
personnel without the guarantee of free, quality education for 
their children. That guarantee, along with one more viable step 
to insure that this Nation enjoys the best defense posture in 
manpower readiness, comes in the impact aid program. Thus, NCOA 
strongly supports and urges the program's reauthorization. 

Thank you. 



-end- 
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DOUGLAS SCHOOL SYSTEM 



PATRIOT DRIVE 
ELLSWORTH AIR FORCE BASE. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 57706 
TF.LF.PHONE (605)923 1431 



October 2, 1987 



The Honorable Tom Daschle 
317 Hart Building 
Washington^ D.C. 20510 

Dear Congressman Daschle: 

I recently became aware that Senator Orrin Hatch conducted a 
hearing on August 26, 1987 in Farmington, Utah and accepted 
testimony on PL 81-874 and 81-815. 

Among heavily impacted districts, X am certain that the 
Douglas School District can demonstrate the best example of 
reliance on the Federal Government to provide adequate funding 
under both PL8 1-874 (operation & maintenance) and PL8 1-815 (school 
construction) . 

I have attached information regarding the districts urgent 
need for a facility, and if you feel it would be appropriate, I 
would appreciate you sharing the districts situation with Senator 
Hatch. 




Sincerely, 



Donald Mueller, Ed.D. 
Superintendent of Schools 



dc 
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FACILITY NEEDS 
in the 

DOUGLAS SCHOOL DISTRICT 51-3. 
ELLSWORTH AFB, SD 
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I. DTSTRTCT ENROLMENT 

The Douglas Schoox District student population has shown steady 
growth beginning with the 198. school year. 

Student % 
School Year Entollinent Change Per Year 

1983- 84 (BASE YEAR) 2,368 

1984- 85 2,388 +20 

1985- 86 2,536 +148 

1986- 87 2,706 +170 7 

1987- 88 (PROJECTED) 2,878 +172 7 

1988- 89 (PROJECTED) 3,040 +162 6 

672 



The actual growth in enrollment of 318 students for 1985-86 and 1986-87 
reflects an enrollment increase of over 13%. Besed on a straightline 
projection an additional 334 students for 1987-88 and 1988-89 the 
district wi«l experience an overall increase of 652 students or 27% for 
the four year period. 

The district projections for 1987-88 and 1988-89 are conservative 
and only reflect students progressing to the next grade level, 
deducting seniors and adding the identical number of Kindergarten 
stndents as enrolled in 1986-87 program. The projected enrollment DOES 
NOT include any growth in student enrollment as i* result of the 
anticipated increased activity on Ellsworth Air Force Base or 
acditional housing within the district. 

(1) 
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XI* GROWTH BY fiRADE r.RVt^y, (1985-i:;89) 

Elementary students represent the majority of the increase in 
rollnent as shown in the following table. 



Grade Level 

EleBentary (K-6) 

Middle School (7-8) 

High School (9-12) 



Beginning in the 1971-72 school year, the district has utilized 
four (4) temporary wood structures which house a total of eight (C) 
classrooms and currently serve as elementary classroom facilities. 

The additional growth in 1986-87 of elementary students created 
the need for the district to establish satellite faciliities at an 
abandoned NiKe missile . ite. The renovated Nike site housed four (4) 
classrooms during the 1986-87 school year, with an additional four (4) 
classrooms to be added for the 1987-88 school year. The eight 
classrooms will bring the Nike facility to capacity and will leave the 
district without alternative classroom facilities for additional 
elementary students . 



(2) 



Number of 
Students _% 

388 6U 

22 3 

37 

652 
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III. INCREASE TW FEDERALLY CONNECTED STUnENTS 

Student influx can be attributed directly to increased federal 
activity due to the deployment of the B-IB to the Ellsworth Air Force 
Else. The nunber cf federally connected students are projected to 
increase by 488 students and will represent 75\ of the total projected 
increase. 

NuBber of 

C^t^qgrV students 

Federally Connected 488 75 

Non-Federal 164 25 

652 



The following student data outlines the district's increase in 
federally connected students by category: 



Number of 

Category students 

5(a)(1)(A) Military "A" 329 67 

5(a)(2)(A) Military "B" 93 19 

5(a)(2)(C) Civilian "B" feS 14 

48P 



A majority (67%) of the students classified as federally connected 

are Category "A" Military students. The balance of the students are 

coDprised of Category "B" Military (19%) and Category "B" Civilian 
(14%). 
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Further analysio of the student data by category and grade level 
indicates that the greatest iapact o£ the additional federally 
connecv-ed students vill be felt at the eleasentary and secondary level. 



INCREASeS aV CATRGOT^Y 





5(a)(1)(A) 
Military 


5(a) (2) (A) 
Military 

"B" 


5(a(2)(C) 
Civilian 

NQN 


Sub 
307 


Non Federal 


Total 
388 


Eleaentary 


316 


47 


44 


81 


Hiddle School 


19 


(2) 


3 


20 


2 


22 


High school 


329 


93 


66 


1£L 

488 


sx 

164 


.212 
652 



The data above identifies that of the 388 elementary students, 307 
or 79% will be classified federally connected, and at the secondary 
level of the 242 additional stjdents 161 or 67% will be categorized es 
federal ""Y connected. 
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CLASSROOHS RATED FOR CAPACITX 






PROJKCT NO. (S) 1 


IDEUTIPXIKG ! 


GRADED' 1 






NUMBER 0? IHSTRUCTION ROOMS 




VOTAL 


IIAME OP 1 


HOUSED 




REGULAR 




SPECIAL 


KINDER- ; 


HORItAL 


(If Sit >alh j 

C • it* 017 iUilu*'/ 


BUILDING 1 




HOUSED 


MAKESHIFT 


UNHOUSED! 


HOUSED ; MAKESHIFT i UNHOUSED 


GAnTbN i 


(/ArALXil 


Carrousel 


1 

K 


7 


t 


8 1 


i 1 

t i 1 1 2.5 


YES 


140* 


1 
1 

Cm ortc • 
OjC cUP 1 


Badger Clark 




20 






4 1 7 (1.5 




505 


1 


Francis Case 










1 i 3 ! 3.5 




775 


1 64C 205, 60C 205! 


Vandenberg 


7-8 








8 1 5 1 




450 


1 51-52 ' 


nign ocnoox 


1 9-t2 


. 25 




t 


13 ! 1 2 1 


745 


1 60.62,630 205 ] 


£ast Nike 


1 1 1 ■ — I 1 

! ! 1 

III t 

1 1 ! 1 1 8 


1 1 I III • 

1 111 1 184 ! ' 


Hod Units 


1 2-3 


I 

1 

1 

1 




1 — 1 

1 
1 
1 

i ^ 


: • 
1 t 
1 1 
1 1 

1 I 2 




I 158 








! 

1 
1 

1 101 


1 1 


! 23 


1 ! ' ' 

< ' ' 

''III 1 

i 27 i 16** i 12.5** 1 ! 1 ! 



♦Capacity if district were able to provide a full day kindergarten prog^iH • district is projecting 300 kindergarten 
students for the fall of 1967-88 leaving a shortage of eight (8) rlassrocms. 



**Douglas School Cystea was cited by the State of South Dakota for failure to provide adequate facilities for several 
special prograaft. 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY Fimn/ FACILITY NEEDS 

The State of South Dakota allows for a separate nillage to be 
assessed against taxable property to acquire monies for a Capital 
Outlay fund. 



The typical school district of comparable size assessing at 
five (5) mills can generate S561.796 annually to finance Capital 
Outlay expenditures. Douglas, by comparison, taxing at five (5) 
mills can only generate $86.37? annually. 

Due to the district's limited tax base, it is impossible to 
raise sufficient funds to meet either existing or future needs. 
Since FY78, the district has set aside all of the revenues gen- 
erated by a five (5) mill levy for capital acquisitions. In that 
time, we haves accumulated to date only S793.199 . A typical 
district of comparable size can generate nearly the same amount 



Facility acquisition needu currently exist and will increase 
substantially during FY87 and FY88 to accommodate additional 
student enrollment and special program needs. Educational programs 
designed to identify and meet the special needs of students (occu- 
pational and physical therapy, adaptive P.E., learning disabled, 
the educable and trainable mentally retarded, the gifted. Chapter I 
speech and hearing, language development, emotionally disturbed, 
behavorially handicapped, expanded counseling services, testing 
and screening, etc) have required us to use our facilities in a 



.Facility Acquisition 
.Equipnent (new and replacement) 



ann"ally. 
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manner different than before and has consumed all available space. 

The district is currently utilizing four temporary structures 
which were buil^ in 1971 as classrooms for 175 students. The 
additional growth in 1986-87 of elementary students created a nee^ 
to establish a satellite facility at an abandoned missile site. 
This renovated Kike site will house two hundred students (200) 
during the 1987-88 school year. The district was recently cited 
during a Federal Compliance Review for having inadequate and 
inappropriate facilities for several of our fer'-srally mandated and 
federally funded programs. A recently completed district study 
showed at a minimum a current need for fourteen (14) additional 
classrooms and the equivalent of fourteen (14) additional 
classrooms for educationally related support service programs. In 
combination there is an existing need for 28 additional classrooms 
or equivalent space. 
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SUMMARY OP PROJECTED COST 
NEW ET.FMPWTAPV ffr^Hpnr. 

1. CONTRUCTION $3,161,000.00 

2; UTILITIES CONNECTIONS 15,000.00 

3. ON-SITE IMPROVEMENTS 43,00r).00 

4. EQUIPMENT 830,290.00 

5. PLAN PREPARATION AND SUPERVISION OF 

CONSTRUCTION 200,000.00 

6. LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 35,000.00 

7. MISCELLANEOUS/CONTINGENCY ISfl.g^ ff,^^^ 

$4,442,290.00 
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Senator Hatch. Again, thank you all for being here. This field 
hearing of the Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Hu- 
manities stands adjourned. 

Thank you all for coming. 

[Whereupon, at 10:30 a,m , the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 

O 
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